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Up rose the wild old winter king 
And shook his beard of snow; 

“T hear the first young harebell ring. 
*Tis time for me to go! 


* Northward o’er the icy rocks, 
Northward o’er the sea, 
My daughter comes with sunny locks; 
This land’s too warm for me!” 
CHARLES G. LELAND. 
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If the work for February was varied because of 
the uncertainty of the weather, not the less so is 
the workin March. The severest winter ever ex- 
perienced began with March, and it was many 
weeks before all the land could be plowed. The 
old fashioned New Englanders divided up the sea- 
sons better. With them the second of February 
marked the middle of winter, and if that date 
found their store of hay, corn fodder or other 
provender but half expended, they felt sure they 
would have enough to carry them through until 
the pastures were green once more. 

Public Spirit Among Farmers.—Fortunate is 
that farming community in which there is a village 
improvement society, a farmers’ club or a grange. 
Some such organization should exist in every farm 
neighborhood, and there should be enough public 
spirited men to sustain it. There would be fewer 
farmers sued for using bogus patents if it was 
known that the farmer had such a body of men to 
stand behind him. 

Road Making, if managed by some such associa- 
tion as we have mentioned, would be vastly better 
done than by the road master, who rarely satisfies 
any one, but is said always to have good roads in 
front of his own property. In early spring the 
character of the work which has been done on the 
roads will manifest itself. The places where wash- 
outs might have been anticipated, by making side 
drains, will now be seen, and the work done. 

Farm Help is to be hired this month. Look 
to the morals of the men. No employer, where 
there are children on the farm, wants a man, how- 
ever good a workman he may be, if he uses profane 
or vulgar language, or is rough or cruel to animals. 
Such a man will spoil a yoke of oxen or a span of 
well trained horses in a single season. The pro- 
fane or violent man is often the quicker workman, 
but the slow and decent man will prove the 
cheaper in the end. 

Drains.—Look to the outlet of drains that may 
get obstructed by ice or snow. Surface drains 
made to carry the water from grain fields often get 
obstructed by leaves, etc., and need cleaning out. 

Meadows.—Use the roller upon those places which 
have been uplifted by the frost. Remove sunken 
stones that the roller will not push out of the way 
of the mower. Digging a hole and burying them is 


often the readiest way of getting rid of large 
stones. ‘ 

Wheat and other autumn sown grain will often 
give a sufficiently increased yield to pay for a top 
dressing of some quick-acting fertilizer. If clover 
is to be sown upon grain, try to sow it on the last 
fall of snow. 


Live Stock Notes. 

Horses require generous feeding and good care 
this month if they are to be kept in good heart to 
enter upon the spring work, which will soon begin. 
They should never be left to stand unblanketed 
when exposed to the cutting, boisterous winds. 
When driving in the rain a light rubber blanket 
will more than pay for itself in saving of horses 
and harness. 

Cows which are expected to come in soon should 
have plenty of fodder, bran, roots and such food, 
but none of a heating character. They should not 
be allowed to run on icy places, as a slip may pro- 
duce serious consequences. 

Young cattle which have been wintered at the 
straw stack are quite apt to be lousy. This should 
be seen to, and proper measures used to clean out 
the parasites. Applications of lard and kerosene 
oil will do very well. 

Stock of all kinds should be kept off the meadows 
and grass lands while they are soft and spongy. 
The damage done by the hoofs in cutting up the 
turf is many times more than any possible value 
of the withered foggage they can pick up. 

Poultry, if given half a chance, can be made to 
pay during this month by the productior of eggs. 
Cleanliness, variety of food, dusting boxes, gravel 
and lime in some form, are essential. 

a 


Kitchen and Market Garden, 





Though but little can be done in the open ground 
as a general thing, this month, our skilled market 
gardeners find this one of their busiest seasons. 
They are occupied in preparation for the pressure 
of work soon to come. Some of the methods fol- 
lowed in the market gardens may be adopted in 
the private or family garden with advantage. 

Cold Frames.—The earliest cabbages, cauliflower 
and lettuce sent from their gardens to the town 
markets, are from cold-frame plants. The seeds 
were sown in September in the open ground; when 
of the right size these plants are pricked out into a 
cold frame, where they are kept as dormant as pos- 
sible through the winter. In a mild spell, the 
frames must be ventilated by a complete removal 
of the sashes, and they must be more or less venti- 
lated except in very severe weather, all through 
the winter. The plants are transplanted from the 
frames to the open ground either this month or 
next. The plants are prepared and hardened for“ 
this change by giving them proper exposure. To 
properly winter cold-frame plants requires fre- 
quent attention, more than will be profitable in the 
garden of the farmer, or other private garden un- 
less a gardener is employed. Those who wish for 








early crops by the use of cold-frame plants ean 
purchase them at the seed store. Nearly as 
early crops of cabbages, ete., may be had by sav- 
ing the plants from seeds sown in a hot-bed, and 
earefully hardened off. The hot-bed requires such 
frequent attention—a neglect of half an heur may 
be fatal to its contents—that the few early plants 
required in the family garcen ean be most readily 
produced in 

The Kitchen Window Box.—Of course any other 
window will answer as well for what might be 
termed the “ Farmer’s Hot-bed,” but the kitchen is* 
more constantly warm, and there is quite sure to 
be some one present to give any care that may be 
required. The boxes should be of the length te fit 
the window, about a foot wide and four inches in 
depth. They should be filled to within an ineh of 
the top with good soil; probably some soil was 
prepared, and placed where it would not freeze, 
for use in a hot-bed; otherwise it may require 
some ingenuity to procure the needed soil. Be- 
sides the box for sowing the seeds there will be 
needed at least one other into which to transplant 
the seedlings. In sowing the seeds the early cab- 
bages, cauliflower and lettuce will be best for the 
first sowing; tomatoes and other very tender 
plants may be sown six weeks before it is safe to 
set them in the open ground. In sowing seeds it is 
well to take some trouble to drop them an inch 
apart; at transplanting, each alternate plant is 
taken up; this will leave those remaining in the 
soil-bed at the right distances. Of course the 
plants (and the soil before the plants appear) must 
have the needed watering, and if the sun is so hot 
at midday as to cause the plants to wilt, shade by 
the use of a screen of paper or of muslin. When 
the weather will allow give plants an airing by 
raising the window sash, but a strong draught 
should be avoided; and, whenever the weather 
makes it safe to do so, the boxes may be placed 





outside. When the plants are large enough to 














handle, transplant them to the box prepared for 
the purpose, setting them two inches apart. If this 
does not remove enough from the seed rows to 
leave the plants two inches apart, thin them out 
sufficiently to leave the remaining ones at that 
distance. 
a 
Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


In most locations the work will be of that pre- 
paratory kind mentioned for last month. 

New Orchards.—lf trees are still to be ordered, 
do it at once, but not in such haste that proper 
thought cannot be given to the selection of varie- 
ties. If one is near an early market, early apples 
are profitable, but as a rule they are not suitable 
for distant transportation as they are too tender. 

Pears.—The Bartlett is the general favorite and 
may be planted for the market. Unless he makes 
a specialty of this fruit, it is not worth while for 
the farmer to plant many varieties of pears. 

Quinces.—The Apple and the Orange are old and 
favorit. sorts, but some of the new varieties de- 
seribed by the AMBRICAN AGRICULTURIST Within 
the past two or three years will, on account of 
their great size, become popular market fruits. 

Smalt Fruits.—It wilh not pay the farmer to 
undertake strawberries, eurrants and other small 
truits except under two eonditions: First, that he 
has a good anc easily reaehed market; manufact- 
uring villages are usually exeellent markets for 
berries of all kinds. The second eonsideration is 
that there ean be obtained a suitable number of 
pickers. It is an easy matter to raise a crop of 
small fruit, but unless it can be picked at just the 
right time it is a dead loss. 

Grapes are by some classed as small fruits, and 
we wish that on every farm there were an ample 
supply forthe family. Where there is a fenee ora 
side of a barn or other building there is room for 
a grapevine. 

Spring Frosts.—Peach orchardists find this a erit- 
ical time, as an unusually severe frost when the 
buds are well developed brings destruction to the 
crop in whole or part. We have called to our peach 
growers’ attention the method of the European 
vineyardists in keeping off the frosts by making a 
smoke in their vineyards. Preparations are made 
beforehand—materials for a fire and damp straw or 
other litter with which to make a smudge. Frosts 
do not come long before daylight and the watehers 
give timely warning that the proteeting cloud of 
smoke may be spread. If any of the American 
peach growers have tried this method, we hope 
they will report the results. 

Injured Trees.—If young trees, in spite of all the 
protection that has been given them through the 
winter have been barked by rabbits or mice, repair 
the damages as soon as @iscovered. Where the in- 
jury is slight a mere earthing-up with a mound of 
soil that will not dry out will often suffiee. If the 
wound is very extended, a new tree is the best 
remedy. If trees are still to be planted, order 
them at ence, and when they are received, heel 
them in, covering their roots with soil in a treneh 
from which they may be planted at leisure. 

oe 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

The above title is intended to include whatever 
area is given up to pleasure-ground or ornamenta- 
tion. A lawn is any surfaee of grass intended 
solely for ornament, whether a broad area or the 
small grass plat of the front yard. If new lawns 
are to be made the work should be done in early 
spring. If the area is small, and good turf readily 
procured, it is far better to lay sods. Good turf 
may often be found on a elosely grazed pasture, by 
the roadside or in waste places. If the turf is not 
firm enough to roll up for removal, it is not com- 
pact enough to lay. In turfing an area, the soil 
should be well prepared beforehand. Manure the 
soil, and if there are any soft places, make them 
firm. In laying the sods, use a large knife for eut- 
ting the edges, to make neat work, and use a 
pounder to beat down the turf, so that its roots 
will be in elose contact with the soil. If needed, 
water thoroughly after the turf is laid. In laying 
the sods, remove all other than grass-roots. On all 
larger lawns the margin, where they border on 
rows, paths or beds, should have these bordered 
by a good, tough sod. Blue grass may be sown 
alone, but the “Lawn Mixtures,” sold by reliable 
seedsmen, give a better and permanent lawn. The 
suecess of a lawn depends upon having an early 
and compact growth of roots, and this is secured 
by having a heavily manured and thoroughly 
worked soil, and as the growth of grass requires 
it, keeping it low by frequent use of the mower. 
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THE NEW METROPOLITAN MARKET. 
— > 

The new West Washington Market which was opened for busi- 
ness at the beginning of this year is a place in which the farmer is 
not less interested than the city resident. It is situated on the west- 
ern extremity of that portion of New York which was once the sub- 
urban village of Greenwich. The open space now used as a wagon 
market was once occupied by Fort Gansevoort. A little over ten 
years ago this space, bounded on the north by Little Twelfth street, 
and south by Gansevoort street, was set apart for a wagon market. 
It is a broad, paved plaza, intersected by flagged sidewalks, and will 
accommodate four hundred wagons. The new West Washington 
Market, shown in the upper part of our engraving, faces on West 
street. It was built last year to accommodate the trade which had 
overgrown the capacity of the West Washington Market between 
Barclay and Fulton streets. It consists of ten brick buildings, each 
183 by 50 feet. These contain 420 stalls, the holders of which were 
selected out of about 2,800 applicants. The buildings are separated 
by avenues eath twenty feet wide, entered from West street through 
the arches which connect the fronts of the buildings. One of those 
avenues is shown in the central part of our illustration. The 
entire structure was erected by the city, at a cost of one million 
dollars, exclusive of the fittings, which each stall-holder furnishes 
at his own expense. The market and surroundings are brilliantly 
illuminated by electric lights. The open market is occupied by the 
wagons of farmers and market gardeners, who pay a fee of twenty- 
five cents each per day. They sell their vegetables, fruit and other 
produce directly from the wagons at wholesale to grocers and 
dealers. The stalls of the market buildings are devoted to the sale 
of meats, fish, poultry, dairy products, etc. Extensive as are the 
accommodations of the new market, the volume of trade is so great 
as to overflow it. All the streets leading to it are crowded with 
wagons and lined with produce commission houses. Some of these 
stores are veritable relics of old Greenwich village, like the row 
shown in the lower right hand corner of the illustration. The scene 
here is very animated every morning, but the excitement culminates 
on Friday nights and Saturday mornings. The thronged pave- 
ments, the rush of buyers and carriers, and the shouts of venders, 
make up a scene which has no counterpart on our continent. 





MATING PURE POULTRY. 
MISS H. M. WILLIAMS, NEW JERSEY. 
ee 

Every poultryman should own a Standard of Excellence, that he 
may become familiar with the different breeds. If Leghorns are 
preferred the breeder should understand all the peculiarities of the 
breed. He must make high fences and be prepared for frozen 
combs in winter unless the fowls are warmly housed. They are 
persistent little layers of rather large white eggs, and for eggs ex- 
clusively give great satisfaction. If Light Brahmas are chosen, low 
roosts and fences are in order. This breed has been in favor for 
many years and is destined to hold its own for many a day. Too 
much care cannot be given in mating to bring about the desired 
results. The Standard requires the middle toe heavily feathered ; 
beak yellow, with a dark stripe down the upper mandible in the 
rooster—it is not always found in the hen. The comb should be 
pea shaped, rather higher in the center than at the front; ear lobes 
and wattles rather large and of some bright color. The wattles 
should be as near the same length of the ear lobes as possible. If 
a preponderance of pullets is desired, old hens should be mated 
with a cockerel. Take each hen in your hand, turn back the feath- 
ers of the body, and if you find the under color to be quite white, 
also the upper net of the secondaries mossy, make a note of it. We 
will suppose that seven or eight hens at the most have been selected. 
A cockerel so dark in under color as to be bluish slate, coal black 
tail and sickles, with lesser coverts slightly edged with white, black 
cape, dark wing butts, nearly black flights, should be mated with 
these hens. If white feathers show in the tail of cockerels, the 
second year, they are useless for breeding purposes. So it will be 
seen what an important matter plumage is. If cockerels are de- 
sired a pen should be made up of cockerels and pullets, after a study 
of the requirements of the Standard. But you say, “‘I am not breed- 
ing for the show room.” If you have pure stock why not mate it 
intelligently? It costs no more to feed a thoroughbred than a mon- 
grel, and certainly the high price paid for pure-bred roosters is an 
incentive. I am amused when parties write to me to send a good 
Brahma rooster. What is a good rooster? How can we know un- 
less the plumage of the birds with which he is to be mated is de- 
scribed? I have seen a show pen of Brahmas which could not be 








excelled, and their offspring made almost useless, from the fact 
that dark hens and roosters had been mated, making the chicks a 
muddy, smutty black. These rules hold good in all the breeds, and 
if the matter of mating is carefully considered it is a pleasure to 
the eye and a profit as well. I find that feeding bran and ground 
meat in a perfectly dry state is excellent for Brahmas that are dis- 
posed to excessive fat. 





CULTIVATION OF OATS. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
oe 

Oats are so easily grown, adapt themselves to sucha great variety 
of soils, and require so little labor in preparing the land, sowing 
and harvesting, that they receive very little care and thought. If 
we have a piece of land we do not know what else to do with, we 
sow it to oats. If we get a crop, well; if not the cost of seed and 
labor is little and the land can be sown to wheat in the fall. It was 
on this principle that, last spring, we adopted the plan which Col. F. 
D. Curtis and others said they had practiced with success—sowing 
oats on the snow early in spring as we do clover seed, and take 
the chance of the melting snow and rains washing them deep 
enough into the soft soil to cover them sufficiently to insure their 
sprouting. Owing to the unusually dry spring the plan in our case 
was not a success. There is a limit to the amount of neglect and 
rough treatment which even oats will stand. The oats so sown 
were on one side of the public road. On the other side we had a 
piece of seven and one-fourth acres, which was gang-plowed and 
harrowed and drilled in with two hundred pounds of superphos- 
phate and two hundred pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. The 
gang plow takes three furrows at once. We put on three horses 
and plowed about five inches deep. The ganging, harrowing, dril- 
ing and fertilizers and the rolling would cost about as follows: 


Gang PlOWiNG PeY ACTC........ 622s sseee eee cece cere ees $ 1.00 
HIAEPOWiING CHTOS TIMOR: «<6 os. ociecidess sascecescicesccas 50 
NS oon oso: s cic wiacteinie a cigisinis 2 dixie(swisioie'a|a:siainieeisin na Sierensiesle -50 
Rolling after the oats are UP..............ceccceeeee -20 
200 pounds of superphosphate..........++.+++ssee eee 2.80 
200 pounds of nitrate Of SOd@............ eee cece cence 6.00 

PEI sooo. co siecle eins Sas cncnwin ee leanenionns $11.00 


The difference in the cost of treatment of the two fields is 
eleven dollars per acre. 

The oats that were sown broadcast on the snow came up thin 
and we cut them with a mower and made them into hay. If al- 
lowed to ripen they would probably have yielded fifteen bushels per 
acre. On the other piece the oats came up well and grew right 
along from the start. They smothered every weed except a few 
small patches of Canada thistles, and the land was left in admirable 
condition to sow to wheat in September. 

There was a high, sandy, stony knoll, about half an acre, 
on which the oats, though good, were not as heavy as on the rest of 
the field. Yet we got from the seven and one-fourth acres 610 bushels 
of splendid oats, thrashers’ measure, or eighty-four bushels per acre. 
Near the sandy knoll there is a low swale which formerly was 
too wet to plow. It is now underdrained and the oats were heavier 
there than on any other part of the field. They stood up perfectly 
and we have no doubt that the yield, on this old swale must have 
been over one hundred bushels per acre. : 

But when we talk about ‘‘ bushels,” the weight per bushel should 
be taken into consideration. These oats after. being run hastily 
through a fanning mill weighed forty pounds per measured bushel. 
We do not know the exact weight of the bushel as the oats 
came from the thrashing machine. In some experiments on oats 
last year at the New York Experiment Station, the heaviest oats 
of any of the fifteen differently manured plats after careful cleaning 
was thirty-two and one-half pounds per measured bushel, and the 
lightest twenty-seven pounds, the average weight being about 
twenty-eight pounds per bushel. The legal weight of a bushel of 
oats in this State is thirty-two pounds, of barley forty-eight pounds, 
and of wheat sixty pounds. A crop of sixty bushels per acre of 
wheat, which once in a life-time is obtained, is equal in weight to 
one hundred and twelve and one-half bushels of oats. 

After we get the reports of the different crops for which the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has offered prizes, we shall be able to 
form some idea as to the limit of production. That there is a limit, 
cannot be doubted. What that limit is, we do not now know. 

WHY IS THE YIELD OF OATS SO LOW? 


1. Weeds. 2. Wet, undrained land. 3. Starvation or want 
of plant-food. 4. Poor tilth and late sowing. 1. If land is capa- 
ble of producing weeds it is evident that it contains plant-food 
enough to produce oats. Weedsand useful plants contain precisely 
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the same elements. The weeds, however, are the better fighters, 
and the oats, without the help of man, stand no chanceatall. No 
matter how much manure you apply, if the weeds get the start they 
will starve out the oats. 2. Wet land, if underdrained, often 
makes the very best and most profitable and productive land on the 
farm. 8. Starvation is easily prevented. It is merely a question of 
making or buying manure or fertilizers. As to the economy or 
profit and loss, that is another question. It depends largely on the 
price of the product. Asarule, it may be said that when the soil 
contains sufficient nitrogen, superphosphate can be used with great 
profit on oats and other crops; but when it is necessary to buy 
nitrogen we must get a good price for the crop or the application 
of nitrogen, though it will greatly increase the yield, will not pay. 
4. In regard to poor tilth and late sowing it would seem as if we 
had the matter in our own hands. But this is not always the case. 
In fact, a very large proportion of our land is so wet in the spring 
for want of underdraining that it is not in fit condition to plow until 
it is too late to sow oats with any reasonable expectation of getting 
a large yield. The remedy is underdraining and fall plowing. 

HOW TO GROW A LARGE CROP OF OATS. 


One of our neighbors thinks of competing for the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST prize of $500 for the largest yield of oats per acre. 
He has a piece of sandy loam near the barn that has had for years 
more than its proper proportion of manure. It was in potatoes last 
year. He thinks of putting on a ton of hill and drill phosphate per 
acre. He will sow it broadcast very early in the spring, and as soon 
as the land is dry enough to work, plow it in about five inches deep, 
and harrow until the land is in fine condition ; then drill in one and 
one-half bushels of oats per acre and afterward sow broadcast on 
the surface one and one-half bushels more, and harrow and roll 
until they are slightly covered. His idea is that the shallow cov- 
ered oats will start earlier than those drilled in deeper, and that 
the roots will occupy different layers of soil. This seems somewhat 
fanciful; but the object of offering these prizes is to bring out every 
known method of increasing the yieid. 

Were we going to compete, we should adopt the following 
methods: We havea thirty-acre field that we intend to sow to oats 
this spring. It has been in grass and clover three years. It was 
plowed with a three-horse plow last spring, and planted to corn and 
potatoes without manure of any kind. It was well cultivated, and 
the land is clean, and as you walk over it you can (or could last fall 
when we were husking corn) feel the land give way and spring back 
at every step, showing that the sod keeps it loose and porous under- 
neath. In the ordinary course, this land, the first moment it is dry 
enough in the spring, will be plowed about five inches deep with a 
gang-plow and three horses and harrowed and drilled in with oats 
just as fast as it is plowed. If this is not done, a heavy rain on the 
plowed land might delay sowing for several days. In fact, we have 
known it delayed two weeks. Sow two and one-half bushels of 
oats by measure per acre, being careful to blow and sift out all 
the small and light kernels. As our oats weigh forty pounds per 
bushel, this would be one hundred pounds per acre, or a little over 
three legal bushels. We never sow less:than this, and frequently 
sow more. The English and Scotch farmers sow four to five 
bushels per acre, and before drills were used six bushels per acre 
were sown broadcast. 

At the New York Experiment Station (Sixth Annual Report, 
Page 65) large kernels of oats proved to be better every way than 
small ones, and when planted at different depths ranging from one- 
fourth of an inch to seven inches, one and one-half inches deep 
gave the best results, though deeper sowing proved far better than 
shallower. The experiment seems to prove that we must frequently 
lose a great many oats when sown broadcast, especially when dry 
weather ensues. 

WHAT FERTILIZERS TO USE. 

On the field we are talking about we shall drill in with the oats 
two hundred pounds of superphosphate and two hundred pounds uf 
nitrate of soda per acre. In a favorable season, we should expect 
an average of from sixty to seventy bushels per acre. The two 
hundred pounds of nitrate of soda furnish thirty-two. pounds of 
nitrogen. As nitrate of soda (owing to the death of 100,000 laborers 
in the nitrate district of South America by cholera last year) is 
scarce and high and not easily obtained, it will be more convenient 
for most farmers to buy a nitrogenous superphosphate, selecting 
one that contains a high percentage of nitrogen. If it contains 
four per cent, we shall have to use eight hundred pounds to get the 
thirty-two pounds of nitrogen contained in the four hundred pounds 
of superphosphate and nitrate that we propose to use ourselves. 














In Lawes and Gilbert’s experiments on oats, they sowed in con- 
nection with superphosphate, potash, soda, magnesia, etc., five 
hundred and fifty pounds of nitrate of soda per acre, or on some: 
plats salts of ammonia containing the same amount of nitrogen per 


acre. In some years the salts of ammonia proved to be better than 
the nitrate while in 1873 the results were as follows: 

Re PD MININO os oka sewn nane seks casbssdessane 10%4 bushels of oats per acre 

2. Superphosphate, potash, etec............ 17 - as ig 

3. Same as No. 2 and ammonia salts...... 4814‘ és es 

4. Same as No. 2 and nitrate of soda...... 63% * - sag 


If we were going to contend for the prize, we would sow half a 
ton of some good complete fertilizer like Mapes potato manure, or 
Stockbridge corn or potato manure, or Bowker’s “hill and drill”; 
they are all unquestionably good and the oats will not know that 
they are intended for corn and potatoes. Sow this over the whole 
field. Then, in different parts of the field, on not less than an acre 
each, sow in addition different quantities of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia, alone or mixed, say on one acre two hundred 
pounds per acre, on another three hundred pounds, on another four 
hundred pounds, and on another five hundred pounds per acre. 
The latter quantity may, and probably will, be too much, but if we 
have a dry (and yet not too dry) season the probability is that 
we should have as big a crop of oats as the land, the moisture in 
the soil, the season and plenty of available plant food are capable 
of producing. Man can do no more. 

We have said that the chances are that five hundred pounds of 
nitrate or sulphate of ammonia (one hundred pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia is equal to about one hundred and twenty-five of nitrate 
of soda) would be too much. In a moist growing season there 
would be too much straw and the crop would ‘‘lodge.” To guard 
against this danger it is quite common to sow two hundred pounds 
of common salt per acre in connection with nitrate, as the salt is 
supposed to “stiffen the straw.” There are at any rate many 
instances on record where the salt had a very marked and beneficent 
effect. 

We have suggested, however, sowing four hundred pounds of 
nitrate instead of five hundred pounds, so that if the latter is more 
than the season will stand, we shall have an acre that will not 
lodge, or if the four hundred pounds are too much we have an acre 
with three hundred pounds. It will be strange if in this great 
country of ours there is not found some section where the season is 
capable of standing such heavy manuring as three hundred pounds 
of nitrate and half a ton of complete fertilizer. Nevertheless, we 
have suggested the use of only two hundred pounds on one acre. 

After the manures are sown and the seed is in, there is nothing 
more to be done. The idea of sowing nitrate and other fertilizers 
every few weeks to feed the plants as they grow is, we believe, 
based on a misconception. But try it if you think otherwise. If 
the oats are drilled in, we would far rather take a narrow hoe and 
whenever a thistle or mustard plant or weed of any kind showed 
itself, cut it off. ‘‘But will it pay?’ If you get the prize it will 
‘pay big,” and if the competition is sharp it will not take many 
weeds to beat you. 

One of the heaviest crops of oats we ever saw was grown before 
superphosphate and other chemical fertilizers were used, and when 
we depended on sod, plowing under green crops, manure and lime 
for enriching our land. The field had been covered with water for 
many years. The dam was taken down, a deep ditch cut through 
the field and drain tiles laid where necessary. One hundred and 
fifty bushels of lime per acre was applied, and the field sown to 
oats. Previous to this it had been in grass and rushes for several 
years. It shows that large crops can be grown without the use of 
modern fertilizers. We shall expect to hear big things from some 
of the rich, alluvial bottom lands of the East, West, North or South. 
But that is no reason why those who believe in chemical fertilizers, 
or good old-fashioned barn-yard manure, should not try hard for the 
prize, and win it if they can. 





Effects of Training.—An interesting instance of the results of 
training was recently given in my dairy. The home-bred cows are 
all reared without ever having sucked their dams and are hand-fed 
from birth. There has never been any difficulty in teaching the 
calves of these cows to drink the milk. One lesson, giving the 
finger to guide the young thing to the milk in the pail, and then 
gradually taking it away, has always been sufficient. The calf of a 
cow purchased some time ago, and now weaning, has shown an 
extraordinary obstinacy and stupidity in refusing to drink, and 
nearly two weeks’ time has been occupied in teaching it. This cow 
when a calf sucked its dam for a month and her calves up to this 
have always sucked. The habit isthus inbred. HENRY STEWaRT. 
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PROFESSOR W. 0. ATWATER. 
—<=>— 

Professor Wilbur Olin Atwater, recently appointed to an im- 
portant position in the United States Department of Agriculture, 
was ‘born May 3, 1844, at Johnsburgh, Warren Co., N. Y., and was 
the son of a farmer. He was graduated at Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Ct., in the class of 1865. In the same year he was 
appointed principal of the academy at Colchester, Vt. In 1866 he 
became principal of the high school at Spencer, Mass., and in the 
following year held the same position in the high school at West- 
port, N. Y. He spent the next two years in post-graduate study at 
the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale College, New Haven, Ct., from 
which, in 1869, he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
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WILBUR OLIN ATWATER. 


During the next two years he traveled in Europe and studied chem- 
istry and allied branches of science in the Universities of Leipsic 


-and Berlin and in experiment stations in Germany and elsewhere. 


He made agricultural chemistry a specialty, and in 1871 he was 
chosen professor of general and agricultural chemistry in the East 
Tennessee University, Knoxville. He resigned this position in 1873 
to become professor of chemistry in the Maine State College at Oro- 
no, whence, after only one term, he was called to be instructor 
in chemistry at Wesleyan University. In the following year he was 
elected professor of chemistry in the same institution, which office 
he still holds. 

Soon after going to Middletown, Ct., Professor Atwater deliv- 
ered a lecture on commercial fertilizers before the Connecticut 
State Board of Agriculture, and made a deep impression by his 














enthusiastic presentation of the need of experiment stations. The 
effort to establish an experiment station in Connecticut first took 
tangible shape at a farmers’ convention held at Meriden, in Decem- 
ber, 1873, where a committee was appointed to bring the matter be- 
fore the Legislature and the citizens of the State. In 1874 the Leg- 
islature made an appropriation of $2,800 per annum for two years 
to Wesleyan University for experimental work ; the college gave the 
free use of its laboratory, and $1,000 were contributed by Orange 
Judd to forward the enterprise. Professor Atwater was appointed 
Director of the station. At the end of the two years the Legislat- 
ure made provision for the permanent establishment of the station, 
which was located at New Haven. Professor Atwater was appoint- 
ed a member of the Board of Control of the station and has per- 
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formed the duties of this office ever since. In 1882-3 he spent con- 
siderable time in Europe, mostly in Germany, working in biological 
chemistry in Munich, Heidelberg and elsewhere. When the Storrs 
School Agricultural Experiment Station was established at Middle- 
town, Ct., in 1888, Professor Atwater was made its Director. 
Professor Atwater contributed to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
during the years 1875-1881 a series of nearly seventy articles on Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry, under the title of ‘‘Science Applied to Farm- 
ing,” in which some of the important principles of fertilizing and 
feeding now currently adopted and understood were for the first time 
explained in detail in the English language. He also instituted, as 
Director of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station, and 
later, in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, a series of 
co-operative Field Experiments with fertilizers which were carried 
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out by several hundred farmers, experiment stations and colleges in 
all the States east, and some west of the Mississippi and several 
Provinces of Canada. These were continued through a series of 
years, and a number are still in operation with colleges and stations. 
It has been the most extensive co-operative enterprise in agricult- 
ural experimenting ever undertaken in this country or Europe. 

The publications made by Professor Atwater setting forth the 
results of his experiments in determining the chemical composi- 
tion of fish, the relation of nitrogen to the nourishment of plants, 
the composition of foods, etc., attracted attention both in this coun- 
try and Europe. His work in connection with experiment stations 
brought him into intimate relations with workers in this line, and 
his articles on food in the Century Magazine gained him a wide 
reputation as a man able to bring the results of scientific investi- 
gation home to the attention and comprehension of the general 
public. Since the passage of the Hatch Act, by Congress, giving 
to each of the States and Territories $15,000 annually for the sup- 
port of experiment stations, it has been found desirable to estab- 
lish at Washington an office for the co-ordination of the work of 
these stations in order that the greatest scientific enterprise in be- 
half of agriculture in which this or any other government has ever 
engaged might be productive of the largest results. Professor At- 
water was deemed by those most interested in this enterprise to be 
the man best fitted to be at the head of this office, and he was there- 
fore appointed to the position by the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Professor Atwater had himself made no effort to secure it. 

Professor Atwater has of recent years made a specialty of Bi- 
ological Chemistry, the chemistry of animal and vegetable life, 
which is of itself a large science. His work upon the composition 
of the flesh of fish, and investigations upon other foods have 
taken a considerable part of his time and thought. In his labora- 
tory at the Wesleyan University a larger number of analyses of fish 
has been made than in any other laboratory in this country or in 
Europe. But his work has not been confined to this field. Among 
other problems in which he has been interested is the source of 
the nitrogen in plants. He was the first to bring positive experi- 
mental evidence of the acquisition of large quantities of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen by plants. These experiments have been lately 
confirmed by French and German investigators. While fully ap- 
preciating the practical side of applied science, Professor Atwater’s 
specialty, it will be seen, has been in original research in what may 
be termed high science. 

The list of the publications made by Professor Atwater during 
the past eighteen years includes over one hundred and fifty titles. 
The articles in the American Chemical Journal, Reports of the 
United States Fish Commission, Annales de Chemie et de Physique, 
Comptes Rendus of the French Academy of Sciences, Zeitschrift fir 
Biologie, Berichte der Deutschen Chemischen Gesellschaft, and 
Landwirthschaftliche Jahrbiicher have the most scientific interest. 
Those in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and the Century Magazine 
are doubtless better known to the general public than any other. 
Among the most important of the scientific articles may be men- 
tioned the first Annual Report of the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, 1876; On the acquisition of Atmospheric Nitrogen 
by Plants, American Chemical Journal, Vol. 6; Food Consumption, 
Quantities, Costs, and Nutrients of Food-Materials in the Seven- 
teenth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor; On the Loss of Nitrogen by Plants during Germination and 
Growth, American Chemical Journal, Vol. 8; Contributions from 
the Chemical Laboratory of Wesleyan University, 1887; in the 
Zeitschrift fir Biologie, Ueber die Ausnutzung des Fischfleisches im 
Darmkanale im Vergleich mit der des Rindfleisches. 

As might be expected Professor Atwater has made a pet of his 
library, of which he is very proud, and justly, since it is probably 
the largest private library of its kind in the country. And those 
who would find the Professor at his best should seek him among 
his books and apparatus. They will be surprised to find so young a 
man, and pleased and benefited by contact with one so affable, so 
enthusiastic and so inspiring. 





Sowing of Seeds.—Wherever the soil is in proper condition to 
work, and crumbles before the plow, or when stirred by the spade 
or fork, a large share of the hardy seeds may be sown. The larger 
share of seeds are sown in rows twelve to fifteen inches apart, and 
it is well to have a marker that will make furrows at these dis- 
tances. Nearly all of the root crops, parsnips, early beets, carrots, 
onions, both seeds and sets, leeks, carrots, etc., also radishes in 
cold frames and in the open ground, are best sown in this way. 








SUB-IRRIGATION IN FLORIDA. 


SHERMAN ADAMS, FLORIDA. 


ee 

In many parts of Florida, the necessity of intensive culture is. 
rapidly being recognized. The result will be to make this a land 
of gardens rather than of broad fields; to make the people the pro- 
ducers of the general necessaries of life rather than the shippers of 
a few articles and the importers of a large amount of their pro- 
visions as at present. Fertile and thoroughly tilled gardens, yield- 
ing immense returns, will then be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. Then the regular spring and autumn droughts will cease to. 
be general causes of failure, and the few frosts of December and 
January will not be serious obstacles to success. 

Present developments indicate that a potent factor in culture 
will be found in sub-irrigation. Trenches are dug three or four feet. 
wide and twenty-two inches deep, with cement bottom, filled with 
shell, rock or strips of wood through which the water can percolate, 
and covered by grass, brush, etc., into the earth to the trench. By 
this means a constant supply of moisture is secured for the grow- 
ing vegetation; the trenches are from nine to fifteen feet from 
center to center, and the cost is from $500 to $1,000 per acre. They 
also serve as drains in case of excessive moisture. 

Another mode of sub-irrigation and drainage is by nailing to- 
gether three rough boards, in the form of a triangular box, which 
is placed about twenty inches under ground. The theory is that 
the leakage is sufficient to keep the soil constantly moist, the wa- 
ter being drawn to the surface by capillary attraction. The supply 
is kept up from a flowing well, stream or pump. Others intend 
to use perforated pipes for the distribution. As there is a pos- 
sibility that the pipes would fill with sand, it is proposed to sur- 
round them with a few inches of muck to act as an absorbent 
and prevent the water from taking a direct course downward, as 
is so common with Florida soil, it having very little absorbent 
power. On the coast splendid results have been secured by digging 
drains in the marshes along the rivers, thus elevating the land toa 
sufficient height above the water. On tide water, dykesare built 
and closed at high tide, but opened at low tide to allow the surplus 
water to run off. In one case on the peninsula, four miles north of 
Daytona, some six acres of marsh have been ditched, the soil from 
the ditches raising the level of the ground; a dyke has been built 
along the Halifax river (east shore) and a windmill and steam- 
engine pump out the water. The land was heavily limed and, as it 
was too soft to be plowed by horses or mules, the plowing was done 
by a single ox last summer. By another year it will doubtless be 
firm enough for ordinary teams. Other persons near there have 
also made successful experiments. In fact, the marsh mud is 
shown by analysis to contain almost as much plant food as ordinary 
stable manure. It is successfully used to fertilize the pine lands. 
near by. The primary requisites for growing plants seem to be 
plenty of fertility in the soil, and an abundant supply of moisture. 





Pruning Fruit Trees.—We occasionally meet with persons who- 
think that trees, in order to bear properly, should be pruned every 
spring. Similar persons think they cannot start the year aright 
without a dose of spring physic of some kind. The trees may 
need pruning, but, at this season or at any other, one rule should 
be observed. No branches, large or small, should ever be cut 
away without a reason for it. One should be able to say to 
himself, why will it be better for the tree to remove a certain 
branch than to let it remain? If this rule were observed there 
would be much less pruning than at present. We are not of those 
who object to all pruning because it is unnatural: such should 
remember that all cultivation is unnatural. When we place a tree 
by itself and prevent other trees and other vegetation from en- 
croaching upon it and checking its growth, we depart from nature. 
The first step in cultivation is to relieve the tree or other plants 
from the need of struggling with others for a place in which to 
grow and spread their above-ground portions as well as to develop 
their root system in its search for food. In nature there is this 
constant “struggle for existence.” Whatever manner we aid a 
plant in this struggle is ‘agin’ natur’.” One who wishes to culti- 
vate his trees, intelligently, be there but a few or a large orchard, 
should have a work in which the principles as well as the mechani- 
cal operations of tree culture are set forth. Such a work as this is 
‘‘The Fruit Garden,” by P. Barry. Its title may mislead, but it 
includes all that one needs to know about fruit tree culture, the 
raising of the plants from the beginning to their planting and treat- 
ment in the orchard, and gives the reason for every step. It is the 
most thorough treatise of its kind and is a library of itself. 
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THE THOROUGHBRED SIRE, LUKE BLACKBURN. 
isla 

Luke Blackburn, whose portrait is given herewith, is a bay 
horse of compact build. His action was easy and regular as clock- 
work, his bearing stylish and his temper faultless. He was a good 
starter and a better finisher. Verily, he seemed a judge of pace. 
When he swung into the home he knew by instinct how danger- 
ous were his antagonists. He watched those in his rear as closely 
as those in front, and as he neared the goal every line in his grace- 
ful form stood out marked in its proper place, and in the final rush 
the ‘game little bay” showed, time and again, a clean swift pair of 
heels to many a good field of race horses. Luke Blackburn is a 
son of imported Bonnie Scotland, from Nevada, a daughter of 
Lexington from Lightsome. Than this there can be no better 
blood. Bonnie Scotland was a good son of that grand brood mare 
Queen Mary, both of whom appeared in portraits published in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in November, 1887. Thus ason of Luke 
Blackburn, even though not known to fame, ought to be a more 
useful sire than any cold blooded horse in whose pedigree, if 
known, there was not an individual of merit, and whose offspring 
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30th, 1880, he won the great American stallion stakes, in which 
struggle he injured the quarter of one forefoot and did not appear 
in public again until the following year when, as a four-year-old, 
he started twice and won once. The injury mentioned caused his 
retirement from the turf. 

Luke Blackburn was bred by Messrs. J. and A. C. Franklin, 
Summer Co., Tenn., was foaled in 1887, and is now at Belle Mead 
stud, near Nashville, Tenn. Already the fame of our hero has 
been renewed in his son, Proctor Knott, who, last summer, at the 
Sheepshead Bay race course won the inaugural race for the 
“Futurity,” which was run over the new track and was not alone 
a great struggle but also a rich prize. Besides the winner of the 
‘‘Futurity,” Luke Blackburn is credited with other good and 
promising youngsters. 





Lice on Swine.—A common annoyance is lousy hogs, and it is 
sometimes a difficult thing to get rid of, particularly in large herds. 
It is well known to most people what prolific and rapid breeders 
lice of all kinds are, and the hog-louse is no exception. When any 
hogs are seen incessantly rubbing, and present naked spots in their 


THE THOROUGHBRED STALLION LUKE BLACKBURN. 


never would be better than himself. The courage that fights out 


a sharp contest on the turf will pull a wheel through a slough; | 


endurance that carries a heavy weight at racing pace will bring 
the man and horse safe home through hours of fatiguing exer- 
tion. Then the good temper and general docility of disposition 
born of a noble lineage are of untold value in the roadster and 
indispensable in the saddle horse, whether needed as a toy in the 
park or a stanch ally in the hunting field. The use of steam and 
electricity as motive powers will surely even if slowly drive horses 
out of many paths now trodden by them. Street car horses will 
not be required. This is plain to the perception of the dullest. 
Saddle exercise is rapidly growing in favor. Therefore we encour- 
age our readers to get ready to supply a need, though a recent one, 
rather than to hold on to a sinking ship. 

Luke Blackburn’s career as a two-year-old was far from being 
successful, as out of thirteen starts he won but twice. He was 
second on six occasions, and third once, being unplaced four times. 
Still his methods were such as to attract the attention of the Messrs. 
Dwyer, of Brooklyn, who paid $2,500 for him. As a three-year- 
old his performance was brilliant. He met the best horses and 
defeated them ; even Harold, own brother to Iroquois, lowered his 
colors to the great son of Bonnie Scotland and Nevada. On Sept. 





| coats, lice are suspected as the cause, and examination generally 


shows it to be so. The breeder himself, or those who have the care 
of such animals, may well use caution in leaning against the pens - 
or sheds in the hog lot. The hog-louse is a prodigious insect, the 
largest of the whole family. They are sometimes fully three-six- 
teenths of an inch in length. Their sucking apparatus must be 
powerful to penetrate the tough skin of the hog. Coal-oil with a 
few drops of carbolic acid added is, however, a sovereign remedy. 
Not only must the hog be treated, but the bed and surroundings 
also. A want that I have felt with other hog-breeders, and which 
it is hoped some instrument maker will supply, is that of a good 
hog syringe. It should be of the piston pattern, to hold at least 
twelve ounces, with one nozzle eight inches in length and not over 
three-cighths of an inch in diameter, and a spray nozzle throwing 
eight to a dozen streams-each the size of a large pin. With such a 
syringe, using the spray nozzle, it would be easy to fight lice. It 
would also be useful in sun-scald and all skin troubles. In the 
absence of something of this kind one can employ a spouted oil can, 
using enough of the coal-oil to cover a strip along the back eight or 
ten inches wide from the ears to the root of the tail, and in three 
or four days a second application, having in the meantime used it 
freely in the beds and around the sheds. A favorable time to use it 
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is when the hogs are eating, but the animals must all be treated, and 
it is best to do it all at once. Some have used coal-oil and lard in 
equal parts, coating the whole animal, but I have not found this 
necessary, and have seen no bad results from the free use of coal-oil 
and carbolic acid. Dr. A. G. CHASE, Kansas. 





CULTIVATION OF HORSERADISH. 


= 

There is a largely increasing consumption of horseradish, which 
is now found regularly on the tables of all hotels and restaurants, as 
well as of most private families. It is also exported in large quanti- 
ties, and is prepared for the retail market by bottlers who make a 
special business of it. They require smooth, large roots, free from 
knobs, and for such the present price is $100 to $120 per ton. The 
rough, inferior qualities sell at any price they will bring, being 
bought by street venders who grate them by hand. 

The best soil for this crop isa sandy loam or reclaimed bog 
which has been thoroughly cultivated for several years and is free 
from stones and roots. Plow it thoroughly. Plow as deeply as 
possible, then make trenches three or four feet apart, running the 
plow backward and forward, throwing the soil out each way and 
making the trench eighteen or twenty inches deep. Bolting a 
piece of hard wood plank on the inside of the mold board, letting 
it extend back about two feet, greatly facilitates throwing the soil 
back. When the trench is completed fill it three or four inches 
deep with well-rotted stable manure and tread it down. Cover the 
manure with soil from half an inch to one inch deep; then drop 
the cuttings in a straight line three inches apart along the trenches. 
For cuttings, any pieces or trimmings about the size of a lead pencil 
or larger will do; they may be of any length, from one to four 
inches. Then run a plow on the ridge thrown out of the trench, 
turning the soil in the trench so as to cover the cuttings with about 
four inches of soil. When they have sent up sprouts which begin 
to show, run the plow on the opposite side of the ridge, throwing 
in about four inches more and so continue until the trenches are 
filled up, and in their places are ridges eight inches high. 

To gather the crop plow away the soil from one side of each 
row so as to pull the roots out easily. Then trim off all small fibers 
or roots; also cut the tops close to the ground. The roots must 
then be thoroughly washed and laid in a shady place to dry, when 
they will be ready for shipping. If they are to be kept for winter 


use, put them in long heaps and cover them with soil to keep them 
from freezing. S. BARKER, New Jersey. 





A PROTECTIVE HITCHING-STRAP. 
———— 

Many horses while standing tied in the street or elsewhere show 
an irrepressible desire to gnaw the post, rail, tree or other object to 
which they may be hitched. Whether for amusement, or from 
hunger or playfulness, the horse which has this habit will practice 
it on every wooden object, as the hitching-posts, bars, and in too 
many instances the street shade-trees of almost every village bear 
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SECURE HITCHING STRAP. 

silent testimony. Our illustration shows a device from F. B. Swezey, 
Howard Co., Md., for an attachment to the ordinary tie-rein, which 
keeps the horse at a safe distance, and effectually protects the tree 
or other object from his teeth. It consists of a piece of hard wood 
board, two feet long and as many inches wide, with a hole an inch 
from each end through which the tie-rein is thrust. Such a stick is 
quickly made and may be carried along in the buggy or wagon and 
always be ready for use. . 





Seeding with Oats.—Oats are beyond question the best crop to 
seed grass and clover with. It is not so much the crop as the con- 
dition of the soil and the time that favors the successful growth of 








grass ; oats secure the very best time, and if that crop is properly 
prepared for, it affords all the necessary conditions of soil. If farm- 
ers would always sow their grass and clover seed upon well ma- 
nured soil, fresh plowed and well harrowed, we should hear no more 
of poor catches and half sown meadows, and if farmers would only 
give their oat crop a liberal quantity of manure, which it will repay 
with good interest, they can always get a good catch of grass and 


clover on the land. 





A DURABLE AND CONVENIENT GATE. 


——— 

The illustrations herewith, from drawings by W. A. Walters, 
Mercer Co., Mo., show the general appearance and details of a gate 
which can never sag, get off its hinges, or be opened by cows or 





FIG. 1. THE GATE COMPLETE. 
other farm stock. The frame, Fig. 1, has two upright posts, each 
four by six inches and seven to eight feet high above ground, across 
the top of which is a cross-piece, six inches wide, nine and a half 
feet long and four inches thick in the middle, and beveled to one 
inch at each side. A sill two inches thick, and eight feet long is 
sunk level with the surface of the ground. The gate is eight feet 
wide, hung by the central upright piece, into either end of which an 
iron pin one inch in diameter is driven, holes having been first 
bored for that purpose. The fastenings consist of two bolts, each 
four feet two inches long, resting in mortises cut in the central 
post and outer vertical pieces, as shown in Fig. 2. The outer end of 
each bar is beveled and fits in a: 
aslot cut in the gate post. 
The other ends of the bars are 
held in place by steel springs 
screwed to the side of the 
central post. These springs 
allow them to fly back when 
the gate is closing and hold 
them in the notches when it is 
shut. These are unfastened 
by a round handle, to which 
they are attached by strings, FIG. 2. FASTENING IN PLACE. 
as shown in Fig.3. As will be seen, this is in effect a double gate 
or turn-stile, opening from either side, turning upon the central piv- 
ot, and doubly fastening automatically when closed. If a single 
gate is desired it may be constructed upon the same plan, only leav- 
ing off one side. 








Red Cedar for Ornamental Purposes.—Some thirty years ago 
six trees of the red cedar, Juniperus Virginiana, were planted 
in my lawn. They were small shrubs when planted and have 
now attained a height of thirty feet, and a trunk circumference 
of forty inches at the ground. The soil is the rich loam of 
the Illinois prairie. Although usually growing in dry, rocky places, 
these trees have certainly made a good growth; all are yet vigorous. 
They have received no pruning worthy of the name, yet their 
contour is graceful—regularly formed cones, sixteen to nineteen feet 
basal diameter. The branch- 
es are horizontal and start out £ 
almost from the ground. The 
foliage is a deep green; but if 
there is a very severe drought 
and the trees are given no water, the foliage will assume a semi-dun 
color, to be replaced by the old-time green within three days after 
the first considerable rainfall. Three of the trees produce perfect 
flowers, and the bluish berries sprinkled with white powder en- 
hance the appearance of the trees. The trees have received no dam- 
age from the severest winters, except that some branches have 
broken under the weight of snow and sleet. The branches are very 








FIG. 3. FASTENING. 
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close, and I have noticed that while the birds build in them, the cats 
do not care to penetrate to the nests, and my songsters are undis- 
turbed—no mean point to me, as [ like both birds and cats. This 
tree, I confess, is not so beautiful as some other evergreens and 
some might not think it particularly attractive ; yet it possesses 
enough good qualities to entitle it to no little consideration as an 
ornamental tree, and I can especially recommend it to those who, 


ike myself, live on a Western prairie. 
shail J. M. S., Illinois. 


COMBINED ICE-HOUSE AND FARM CREAMERY. 


—_— 

The illustrations herewith are the perspective view and plan of 

a farm ice-house, flanked on one side by a wind-mill tower and 
tank, and on the other by a small creamery. It was designed by 
Sheldon F. Smith, York Co., Pa. The ice-house is built of field 
bowlders, laid in cement mortar to the ground line, and common 
lime mortar above. 
The walls are twelve 
inches thick and eight 
feet high to the belt 
molding, above which 
are two feet of board 
walls covered with 
vertical shingles. The 
tower is twelve by six- 
teen feet at the base, 
tapering to three by 
four feet at the sum- 
mit, which is twenty- 
four feet above the 
ground. A wind-mill 
of any approved pat- 




















tern surmounts the 
tower, with a rod 
which connects with 
a pump at the base. 
The creamery is four- 
teen by sixteen feet, 
with a piazza of the 
same size in front. The former is clap-boarded to the belt, and 
shingled above. Fig. 2 is the ground plan. The tank, B, which oc- 
cupies the second story of the tower, is eight feet in diameter at the 
base and six feet high. Its actual capacity is 1,883 gallons. The ice- 
house, C, is furred up inside with studding, three by four inches, 
two feet apart, to which is nailed a lining of matched boards. 
The creamery, D, is thirteen and a half by fifteen feet inside. 
At II are creamers, which are supplied with water through 
pipes leading from the tank through the ice-house, by means of 
which the water is cooled. At G is a churn, which may be worked 
by power in the annex E or, if by hand, the annex may be omitted. 
At H is a butter molder, and J is the veranda. A structure like this 
will not only afford every convenience for the care of milk and 
making butter, but furnish an ample supply of ice and water for 
general purposes. It should, if practicable, be set on ground so 
high that pipes leading from the tank will convey water to all parts 
of the dwelling house. 


MEASLES IN SWINE. 
DR. A. G. CHASE, KANSAS. 
——<—>- 





While not a skin disease, yet in its development measles 
affects the skin secondarily. This complaint as a hog disease has 
not attracted the attention it deserves. Icalled public attention to it 
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FIG, 2, GROUND PLAN OF CREAMERY. 
some seventeen or eighteen years ago, and then urged a more careful 
examination of meats when there was any reason to suspect this 
trouble. It is entirely different in its pathology from the rubeola 
or measles of children, and the name is calculated to mislead. The 
measles of the hog is neither contagious nor infectious, but is caused 





FIG. 1. PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF FARM CREAMERY. 








by entozoa or parasites that in some manner find lodgment in the 
cellular tissues immediately under the skin, and there is good ground 
for supposing that this is the embryo tape-worm (one of them) that 
infests the human body and gets into our system by eating pork 
raw or insufficiently cooked. Joseph Harris was formerly of the 
opinion that inbreeding might be one of the causes, in which I dif- 
fered with him ; but it is enough to know that the entozoa are some- 
times present in considerable numbers. They probably get into the hog 
by eating raw meat or animals, or the fecal discharges of animals in- 
fested with them, such as rats, mice, rabbits, etc., and this Mr. Harris 
thought was their chief source. In this disease the fat next the 
skin has a mottled appearance, a purplish hue, with well-defined 
margins of color, which color often extends to the skin itself. It 
does not seem to give the animal as much trouble as one would be 
led to expect, although there is a feverish condition of the system. 
The only remedy that offers any hope of removing these parasites is 
oil of turpentine in 
somewhat large doses 
and continued for a 
length of time. It 
would be difficult for 
any but an expert to 
diagnose this disease 
during life. The mi- 
croscope alone could 
decide it, but a care- 
ful externa] examina- 
tion might afford good 
grounds for suspicion. 
To a full-grown hog I 
would give half an 
ounce of oil of turpen- 
Ne — SG sn tine on alternate days 

BELL TIN ANG said for two, or better still, 

we three weeks. It can 
ene usually be given with 
meal and sour milk. 
The turpentine is 
readily and quickly 
absorbed by the system, and permeates every tissue. To this fact 
alone are we indebted for relief in several complaints, If the tur- 
pentine does not physic the hog, I would advise giving one-fourth 
pint of castor-oil every third day. If there are any parent worms in 
the intestinal canal, this course is pretty sure to give them a “‘boost” 
that will be satisfactory to the breeder at least. 





A REVERSIBLE WAGON JACK. 
: ——— 

Probably no implement in common use on the farm has called 
out more inventive ingenuity, or assumed a greater variety of 
forms, than the wagon-jack. The one illustrated herewith was de- 
signed by E. A. Harrison, Ontario, Canada. The base is a scantling, 
four inches wide, three inches thick, and two feet long. The two 
upright pieces are of hard wood boards an inch thick, four inches 
wide, and two feet high. The lower ends are let into the base and 
fizmly nailed for screwed to it. Near the top are three half-inch 
holes in each, for the bolt to support the lever. The lever is of 
hard wood an inch and a quarter thick, four feet long and five 
inches wide at one end, tapering toa handle at the other. A long 
slot is cut through its center with notches on either side. At the 
large end of the lever is a round notch on either side, for the hub 
of the wheel to rest in. A half-inch bolt supports the lever, the 





CONVENIENT WAGON-JACK. 


holes in the upright bars allowing it to be shifted up or down for 
wheels of different sizes. An iron rod, four feet long, is bent 
through the slot in the lever, and each end is fastened by an eye to 
a bolt through the standards, seven inches from the base. As will be 
seen by the dotted lines the lever may be reversed when desired. 
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CLEANLINESS IN THE DAIRY. 
HENRY STEWART. 
— 

When cows are stabled all night and the greater part of the 
day, it becomes a matter of concern how they should be littered 
so as to secure the most perfect cleanliness. Swamp muck dried is 
the best of all absorbents, but it is objectionable as litter because 
tne dust penetrates the cow’s coat, and however well she is brushed 
it will be falling into the milk pail at times. Sawdust will absorb 
the moisture very well, but it is not valuable as manure, while 
swamp muck is. Consequently I use both of these in the stable. 
Plenty of dried muck (or peat) is spread in the gutter and in the 
manure cellar, and hard wood sawdust is spread under the cows. 
By a proper arrangement of the floor, the stall and the ties, and the 
gutter, the cows may be kept clean, with very little currying. The 
gutter should be half filled with the dry peat so that no liquid 
remains for the cows to draggle their tails in, and two or three 
inches of sawdust should be spread on the floor. Hard wood saw- 
dust is better for the soil than pine, which decays very slowly. 

Thorough carding and brushing are indispensable for cleanli- 
ness. The waste of the skin, the scale or dandruff which peels off, 
and all loose hairs are taken off, and the dried perspiration which 
has a disagreeable odor, and is really an excrement, is removed. 
The friction is exceedingly beneficial to the animals, stimulating 
the skin, encouraging the perspiration and removing from the 
blood those used up waste matters which are offensive, and would, 
if not thus got rid of, escape with the milk. This is the cause of 
what has been called the animal odor of the cows and the milk, and 
which has been truly charged with exercising an injurious effect 
upon the milk as a decomposing ferment. But the true odor of a 
clean, healthy cow is not disagreeable, much less fetid. Virgil 
wrote of the sweet breath of the heifers, and any dairyman may 
experience the same if he will take pains to enable the skin to throw 
off the waste matters which will naturally pass off when the cows 
are free to clean themselves by rubbing their skins, and in other 
ways. 

Exposure to foul air is uncleanliness, The stables should not 
only be well cleaned and purified by plenty of fresh litter and 
plaster, which neutralizes the odor of a stable, but also by ample 
ventilation with abundant space for each cow. A cow needs eighty 
square feet of floor space and nine feet above the floor for a sufficient 
supply of fresh air; that is, four feet of the floor of a stable twenty 
feet wide and nine feet high; so that wide passages in front and 
rear of the stalls are needed for health as well as convenience. 
Good health is one of the elements of cleanliness, for disease of any 
kind is always productive of fetor of breath, or exhalation, or 
excrement, which being caused by a wrong internal condition will 
certainly affect the milk. , 

Clean food is another element of cleanliness, and pure water is 
included. Perhaps there is no other place except a chemist’s labora- 
tory where greater attention must be given to secure perfect clean- 
liness and entire absence from all interfering matter than in a 
dairy, including the stable as a most important part of it. 





CRATES AND PACKAGES FOR COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


=o 

Great trouble and vexation would be saved to the salesmen who 
handle country produce on commission in New York if shippers 
and produce raisers, throughout the country, would use uniform 
sizes of crates and boxes. The crates should be made to hold full, 
rounded heaping measures—one bushel, half a bushel and one 
barrel. The bushel is a standard measure established by law, and 
the barrel has been for fifty years in general use as a standard 
measure for potatoes, onions, etc. The barrel used for this purpose 
is of the size known as a flat-hooped flour barrel and has a capacity 
of two and a half heaping bushels. By adapting and making all 
packages of uniform capacities throughout the country, the buyers 
will be better satisfied, as they will know what they are paying for, 
and what quantity they can measure out in selling. Uniform 
measures will also prevent a great deal of fraud which is now per- 
petrated on the public by dishonest dealers. 

The crates now used in shipping from Florida and the South are 
of the following sizes: For a half bushel crate, two end and one 
middle piece, each four inches wide, fourteen inches long, and three- 
quarters of an inch thick; slats, one foot ten inches long, one- 
quarter of an inch thick, from one and a half to three inches wide. 
The width of the slats will be governed by the purpose for which 
the crate is used, leaving narrow or wide spaces for ventilation. 
For a bushel craie, there are two end and one middle piece each 





eight inches wide, fourteen inches long, and three-quarters of an 
inch thick ; slats twenty-two inches long, from two to three inches 
wide, and one-quarter of an inch thick. Cabbage crates have two 
end and one middle piece each twelve inches wide, twenty inches 
long and three-quarters of an inch thick; slats thirty-eight inches 
long, three-eighths of an inch thick, and three inches wide. The 
above crates are the standard crate as adopted by the growers and 
shippers of Florida ; but do not conform to any measure used in the 
New York market. The above half bushel and bushel crates will 
not hold a heaping or rounded bushel, and as fruits and vegetables 
are sold by heaping measure and hold a trifle more than a struck 
bushel, the crates are very unsatisfactory to buyer and retail 
dealer. The cabbage crate is all right, as it makes no difference 
how many it holds, but in using the same size for potatoes or onions, 
or any vegetable sold by the barrel, it is very unsatisfactory. 

We give the following sizes for crates holding rounded or 
heaping measure: For half a bushel: Two end and one middle piece 
each five inches wide, fourteen inches long, and three-quarters of 
an inch thick; slats twenty-two and one-half inches long, one- 
quarter of an inch thick, from one to three inches wide, according 
to the size of the articles it is to contain and the size of openings for 
ventilation. For bushel crates: Two end and one middle piece 
each ten inches wide, fourteen inches long, and three-quarters 
of an inch thick ; slats to be twenty-two and one-half inches long, 
two to three inches wide and a quarter of an inch thick Fora 
barrel crate: Two end and one middle piece each twelve inches 
wide, twenty inches long, three-quarters of an inch thick; slats 
thirty-one inches long, two and one-half to three inches wide and 
one-quarter to three-eighths of an inch thick. 





EVERGREEN HEDGES—PLANTING AND AFTER MANAGEMENT. 


W. D. BOYNTON, WISCONSIN. 


eee 

Evergreens, like most other trees, will thrive best in a well- 
worked and fairly fertile soil. The common belief that the ever- 
greens like a poor soil is erroneous. It must be admitted that they 
are usually found occupying such soils in a wild state, and that 
they thrive fairly well in such situations, but their growth is siow, 
and in raising evergreens I have observed that we have the best 
success on naturally strong fertile soils where sand predominates. 
I have observed, too, that they respond readily to fine tilth and cul- 
tivation. Therefore I would give the hedge row a well-rotted, 
deeply-worked and finely pulverized soil. As it 1s usually set where 
the surface soil was previously occupied by sod, due attention 
should be given to the preparation of the site. Where it is possible, 
the sod should be turned under at least one year before the plants 
are to be set, that it may become well rotted. Where the sod is 
very old and tough, and there is not time for it to rot, it is bet- 
ter to peel it off and remove it entirely. To replace the bulk and the 
rich surface soil thus removed, wheel in a lot of chip dirt, or well- 
rotted yard manure, to be afterward worked in and thoroughly 
incorporated with the soil. Four feet is none too wide a space to 
devote to the hedge row; spade and work this a foot deep. The 
ever-encroaching sod should not be allowed to infringe on this 
reservation of space while the hedge is young and growing. After 
it is once well-established it will hold its own with the sod. 

In our northern region early spring is the best time to plant. 
When planted early in May, the young plants are rooted and started 
before the hot, dry weather of July and August strikes them. 
Early autumn plantings, farther south, have been attended with 
success, I am told. Trees or plants that have been once or 
twice transplanted in the nursery row should be selected for hedge 
planting ; twelve to fifteen inches is a good height to select, and the 
plants should be as stocky and full of branches as can be had at 
that size and age. Set them a trifle deeper than they originally 
grew in the soil, and water well when planted. Water occasionally 
during the hot dry weather of the first summer. It is a good prac- 
tice to plant two rows a foot or so apart, and have the trees of the 
two rows alternate or ‘“‘ break joints.” This gives a thicker ground 
work without crowding the roots. If seedlings are used instead of 
the transplanted stock they must be shaded the first summer or 
considerable loss will be experienced. Better pay a little more and 
get the transplanted stock in all cases. 

But little cutting can be done the first year or two, as the hedge 
must first become well-established, root and top. Straggling shoots 
far out from the body of the plant may be nipped off, and 
any extreme upward growth checked. The growth of a hedge is 
slow. It takes years of waiting to get a good one; a thoroughly 
good hedge cannot be had in less than eight or ten years, The 
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form of a hedge is a matter of individual taste. There is, however, 
a natural form in which the hedge best thrives; that is, broad at 
the base, narrowing to the top. This form gives the lower limbs 
a chance to obtain light, air, and moisture, which they do not have 
in the square-trimmed hedge. The beauty of a hedge depends upon 
its solidity and even distribution of limb and foliage. If the lower 
limbs are forced to reach far out for light and air, the lateral twig 
growth will be light, and the lower part of the hedge rather open, 

and if kept cut back in square form, these lower limbs will fre- 
quently die out from overcrowding and lack of light and air. 





HEREFORD CATTLE IN AMERICA. 
—— 

The Herefords, after a long struggle for recognition, have at- 
tained a place among the foremost breeds of beef cattle in the 
United States. The first importation was made more than seventy 
years ago, but Herefords failed to be recognized at their true value, 
and were bred indiscriminately with other cattle until they ‘ran 
out.” The next a taht was made in 1841, after an interval of 
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more than twenty years. From that and subsequent importations 
the Herefords have been bred pure, and several champions like 
Sotham, Miller, the Cornings and others, have stood up stoutly for 
the white-faces, and showed by breeding them pure that they had 


the courage of their convictions. But these grand and valuable cat- . 


were ina degree overshadowed by the great popularity of other 
breeds, until within the present decade. When a Hereford steer 
won the sweepstake premium as the best dressed carcass in the 
Chicago Fat-stock show of 1883 there was great rejoicing among 
the friends of the breed here and in England, for it was felt that its 
vindication had come; At the sale of the Hereford herd of Mr. T. 
J. Carwardine, Leominster, Eng., in 1884, the bull Lord Wilton 
brought three thousand eight hundred guineas, or nearly $20,000, 
and the entire herd of one hundred and eighty-four head, old and 
young, averaged about $385. This event increased still more the 
interest in the breed. Repeated triumphs in the show-ring and on 
the block have followed. These, together with the enterprise and 
activity of breeders, have brought the Herefords into deserved 
prominence. The best herds in England have been culled by Ameri- 
can importers, and this country now possesses a large proportion of 
the progeny of Lord Wilton, and of Horace, another famous bull. 





The general characteristics of the breed are well known. The 
massive form, kindly white faces, waxy horns, short legs and 
bright red color, marked with white beneath, on the withers and 
brush, are familiar features to all who have any knowledge of 
American cattle. The great points of the Herefords are: first, their 
greatest weight is in the parts from which the best beef is cut; and 
second, they will thrive and fatten on pasturage which would 
scarcely support some other breeds, though they also respond very 
readily to liberal feeding. Our illustration is an accurate portrait 
of the Hereford cow Venus, sired by Lord Wilton, and imported in 
1882 by Adams Earl, of Lafayette, Ind., who still owns her. His 
‘*Shadeland herd” at Lafayette is made up of Herefords unsur- 
passed in this country or in England. At the recent Fat-stock show 
in Chicago this herd was awarded the grand sweepstakes premium 
for the best herd of any age and breed. 





A Grove of Sugar Maples.—A maple orchard, or sugar bush 
as it is often called, may be very profitable in the production of 











sugar. We have in mind a grove of this kind in Michigan, which 
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is a model of its kind. In the center is a sugar house containing 
the evaporator, one of those made for sorghum sirup being found 
to make excellent maple sirup. The house was fitted with bunks 
on one side for the use of the young men, who held alternate 
watches and kept up the fire all night. Being made secure with a 
lock, the house served as a place for storing sap-buckets, spouts and 
all other appliances when not in use. The undergrowth was com- 
pletely removed, so as not to present any obstacle for the wagon in 
going from tree to tree to collect the sap. Every part of the sugar 
or sirup making was conducted with the utmost care, and with an 
attention to neatness that resulted in almost perfect products. It 
may be added as an incidental advantage in this care of the grove 
that it was often in requisition for picnics and other festivals and 
brought in-a handsome income from this source. Besides the value 
of its sugar product the tree itself is greatly esteemed for its tim- 
ber. Its varieties, the curled maple and the birds-eye maple, are of 
great beauty, take on fine polish, and are much used in cabinet 
work, the inside finishing of houses, the interior finish of steam- 
boats, railroad cars, etc. The straight-grained wood is much used 
in ship-building. In some sections land may doubtless be as 
profitably planted with a maple orchard as with an apple orcharé 
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A RAINY DAY ON A POULTRY FARM. 
MISS E. K. WINANS, NEW JERSEY. 
a 

The alarm clock goes off at half-past five on a January morn- 
ing, and the poultry farmer wakes to hear the rain driving against 
her eastern windows, and coming down with a great rushing noise 
on the foot-deep snow. Plainly it is an Atlantic storm. She lights 
her lamp, doubting if it is day at all. Everything but the clock 
announces night. On going to the incubator room she finds that 
the thermometer is far too high. The valves had opened properly, 
but the lamp flames, set in a cold evening, were too high for a mild 
morning. The trays of eggs must all be left in the air to cool while 
she turns the eggs. She grieves over this, for a large hatch is due, 
and the eggs last night were peeping vigorously. A warm, wet 
cloth is laid over these for a few minutes, the chipped sides are 
turned up, and the machine is closed for the morning. Then 
comes the getting ready of a big tray for the brooder house break- 
fast. All the while, sleepy Garry, the servant boy, is stirring meal 
into a malodorous kettle of meat, onions and cabbage. It has been 
in the oven all night, and the soup is well cooked. That is for the 
grown chickens. When all is ready on must come the ulster, hood 
and rubber boots of winter storms, and then out into the gray dawn, 
the rain beating her face and the wind pulling at her tray. It is 
warm and dry in the brooder house, and it is pleasant work to give 
the little things their food. The warm milk delights them, and 
they muke pretty wreaths around the fountains; only there are two 
-or three dead chicks this morning. Perhaps the brooders were too 
hot, like the incubator. Going houseward she sees Garry starting 
with his last pail, and evidently dodging her inspection. No won- 
der; his pudding is almost liquid, as bad for chickens as it is easy 
to mix for Garry, and he must get more meal. 

After breakfast she cleans her brooder house, not trusting that 
to any boy; then makes a round of all the other houses. Garry has 
done well to-day ; the chickens are not fastened in, but are content 
to stay inside their clean, sandy quarters. People have warned her 
that onions will flavor the flesh and eggs of her chickens, but she 
‘does not find it so, and thinks that much Douglass mixture and 
many onions keep the whole flock bright-eyed and fresh. Many 
duties she has that are not concerned with poultry, and every two 
hours she must leave them to feed her brooderchickens. Some day 
the brooder house will be connected by a shed with the kitchen, 
but at present every trip means deeperslush. And there is the task 
of watching the incubator all day long. The large thermometer in 
the top of the machine has a red line, marking one hundred and 
two degrees. To her, that line is a banner to be fought for. Run- 
ning an incubator is playing an interesting game, where oxygen, 
electricity, the weather and sometimes fate play against one. 

The poultry farmer’s eggs are hatching well in spite of their 
overheating. They are spread out on open trays so that the chick- 
ens may fall through on cotton beds in the lower part of the incu- 
bator. In cold weather they must not hatch that way, for often the 
lower story is many degrees colder than newly hatched chickens 
can well bear, but to-day it is one hundred degrees on the bottom 
of the incubator. She wonders if the directions given by all 
machine makers are as contrary as are those with hers. She is 
advised to put in a few eggs, and then more and more, and yet told 
to give them no moisture the first week, more the second, and all 
possible the third. How this is to be done when some of the 
eggs are first week, and some third week ones she is not in- 
structed. To-day there is a musty smell in the damp interior of the 
incubator ; it ought to be washed with hot copperas water, but not 
while there are eggs hatching. At noon when she turns the eggs 
again she will put in bowls of hot copperas water. There must be 
dry straw put in the coops of the half grown chickens. They must 
be kept warm and dry in order to be fat for their near-by doom. 

Now is the day’s work done? Yes, after the watch dog is un- 
chained and fed, the eggs are marked and put away, some ordered 
chickens are put in shipping coops, and the brooder house dishes 
are washed and the kettle filled with onions and turnips—it is over 
until the bedtime feeding for the baby chickens. At ten o’clock 
the farmer lays down her book, listens for a moment to the storm, 
wishes the wood fire were portable, and goes out carrying dry oat- 
meal. Most of the chickens come tumbling out, pell mell, when 
she opens the doors of their brooders, but the babies, poor little 
sleepy things, must be pulled out and afterward pushed home. 
She moves the lamp, leaving the clder chickens in half darkness 
when they have eaten enough and with dismal wailings they go 
hhome to bed ; and so does she. 





““SAPSAGO”’ (SCHABZIEGER) CHEESE. 
HENRY STEWART. 
= 

This rather rare and curious cheese affords an instance of a 
corruption of language which completely covers and hides the true 
meaning. Sapsago is very clearly a corruption or derivative of the 
German term Schabzieger, from Schaben grated, and Zieger curd. 
This cheese is made in Switzerland, and chiefly in the canton of 
Glarus, where it is locally termed fromage vert de Glaris or green 
cheese of Glarus, by those who use the French language. It is 
somewhat like our pineapple cheese, a sort of double manufacture, 
the curd being put through a secondary process which gives to the 
product its peculiar character. 

This cheese is made as follows: The milk, collected upon the 
mountain pastures, is skimmed and curded in the usual manner. 
The curd is then put in vessels made of fir or spruce bark, pierced 
with holes through which the whey escapes. In this condition it is 
kept in the cool pure air of the high mountains until the autumn, 
when the herds are brought down to their winter quarters in the 
valleys. During this time a slow fermentation, moderated by the 
coolness, goes on in the curd. When the curd is removed to the 
valley farms it is put in sacks and loaded on to the wagons. On its 
arrival the sacks of curd are put in a press, heaped one upon the 
other, and squeezed to expel the remaining whey. The curd is left 
under pressure for three or four weeks. It is then ground ina mill, 
consisting of a circular trench or pit of cut stone closely joined and 
cemented. A strong vertical shaft of wood is fitted in the center 
and to this is fixed a stone roller of a truncated-conical shape, 
which weighs a ton and revolves slowly around the circular floor. 
When the curd is put into the mill it is mixed with two and one- 
half per cent of its weight of dried and pulverized leaves of a 
species of Trifolium, having deep blue or purple blossoms, locally 
called blue melilot (but more probably Trifolium alpinum), and four 
to five per cent of salt. During the grinding or crushing, the at- 
tendant takes care that the work is evenly done and the curd is 
passed repeatedly under the roller and ground to a smooth paste. 
The curd is then shoveled out of the mill into a shallow vat, from 
which it is put into molds of the form of a truncated cone, of vari- 
ous sizes, from one pound upward. The pasty curd is pressed into 
the molds by a pestle of hard wood; and for the easy removal of 
the sticky paste the mold is smeared with sweet oil and then lined 
with a cloth. As soon as the cheeses are firmly set they are taken 
from the molds and placed in drying rooms on shelves, where they 
are carefully guarded against contact with air currents by which 
the cheeses would be cracked and made to crumble from excessive 
dryness. Thedrying continues for a year or more, until the cheeses 
are quite hard. 

The Schabzieger cheese is of a clear green color. The largest 
cheeses found in the Paris market, where they are mostly sold, are 
about four inches in height, and the same in diameter, and they 
sell for sixty-five cents per kilogram or about twenty-seven cents 
per pound, They are served at the table grated and are eaten with 
pastry, pies, or with fruit, at the dessert. Their odor is strong, and 
it requires—for most persons—a considerable training before the 
palate and stomach become accustomed to the peculiar smell and 
flavor. This cheese has been an article of manufacture and trade 
in Switzerland for more than three hundred years. 





IMPROVE YOUR LAWNS. 


G. A. W. PITTSFORD, VERMONT. 
—<— >> 


Nowhere does individual taste more clearly betray itself than 
about the homes of the more or less well-to-do people scattered all 
over the country. Village improvement societies have done some- 
thing toward awakening public sentiment in this direction, but 
individuals can do more by making their own grounds attractive - 
and keeping them in order. Herein lies the secret of success. No 
amount of elaborate designs can compensate for unshorn grass, 
untrimmed trees or neglected flower-beds. If only one of the three 
essentials of a good lawn is practicable, namely, grass, trees and 
flowers, by all means give us grass. ‘‘ Distant hills and plains may 
be made beautiful by trees alone, but all near grounds require this 
velvety covering to render them attractive to the eye and interest- 
ing to the mind.” Indeed it has been truly said that ‘‘no splendor 
of flowers or of foliage would compensate for the absence of grass,” 
in which exists the purest green of vegetation. We find, how- 
ever, a poor and indifferent article on many country lawns. This 
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is usually the result of too much shade and a neglect to keep up the 
soil. The best way to remedy the trouble, if moss and weeds pre- 
dominate, is to plow up and enrich the soil. Grade, if necessary, 
and sow with lawn-grass seed, and take proper care thereafter. If 
grass is only thin, more food is evidently wanting. An occasional 
top-dressing, of some approved fertilizer, through the summer is 
advisable, but it should be put on just before a rain. A coat of 
well-rotted manure is beneficial in the fall. When this is raked off 
in the spring, grass seed should be sown wherever bare or thin 
places are visible. This treatment with the frequent use of the 
lawn-mower leaves little to be desired in this direction. 





BLACK MINORCA FOWLS. 
= 

The island of Minorca, the easternmost of the Balearic Isles, 
lying off the southeast coast of Spain, has given the name to a 
breed of fowls which has recently attracted much attention in this 
country. The Minorcas have points of resemblance to the Spanish 
and Leghorn fowls, but are larger than either. It is the opinion of 
many skillful breeders that the black Spanish and black Minorcas 
were originally identical, but the former has been bred for the 
white face and other fancy points, while the latter retains the 
original red face, larger size and greater hardiness of the original. 
The combs are larger 
than those of the Leg- 
horns. Thereare both 
black and white Mi- 
norcas, but the former 
are principally bred in 
this country. As will 
be seen by the accom- 
panying engraving, 
they are fine stately 
fowls, with large sin- 
gle combs and long 
wattles. The face is 
red, the plumage a 
glossy black, with me- 
tallic green reflec- 
tions, the legs clean of 
feathers, and of a blu- 
ish willow color. The 
cockerels weigh about 
six and a half, and the 
pullets from five to six 
pounds. The hens are 
very prolific layers, 
producing two hun- 
dred large white eggs 
a year, and even more. 
The Minorcas_ will 
flourish in almost any 
situation, will bear 
confinement well, and 
when at liberty are 
good foragers. They 
will keep in good condition on a comparatively small amount of 
food. They must have warm quarters in extremely cold weather, 
or their combs and wattles freeze. The hens are non-sitters. 

Black Minorcas have been bred and raised for centuries on the 
island from which they derive their name, and for a long time in 
the southwestern districts of England, but they were only recently 
introduced to this country. They have advanced rapidly in popu- 
larity, and have been admitted to the Standard. They have won 
many prizes at various poultry shows during the past two years, 








and the breed may be considered as a permanent addition to the - 


choice poultry stock of the country. 





How to Prevent Vermin.—Prevention is better than cure, for 
one reason, because it is easier. When a farmer finds his spring 
calves pining away and looking miserable from the attacks of lice, 
he will find it no easy matter to save the calves and rid his stables 
of the pests. But a few hours spent in efforts to prevent the mis- 
chief would have saved weeks of worry and work. To prevent 
the entrance of these pests, all fowls should be kept from roosting 
in stables. Fowls will do no harm there if their house is kept clean 
and the roosts are well soaked with kerosene oil once a month. But 
half a dozen lousy hens will infect all the stock in the stables and 








TYPICAL BLACK MINORCA FOWLS. 





give trouble through the whole winter. For the stock, the best 
way of keeping them free from vermin is to brush them well once 
a day, using a stiff brush, to which a little kerosene oil is applied 
by means of a sponge, or the hair may be rubbed with the oiled 
sponge and then well brushed. This will keep the animals free 
from lice and make their coats smooth and glossy, but if used too 
plentifully it will take off the hair and blister the skin. 


SOFT-SOAP ON THE FARM. 
asia 
An abundance of what is called ‘‘soft-soap” may be had at the 
store or from the wagon of the venders. Real soft-soap is made, 
not bought. It is made from the refuse fat of the kitchen. Every 
economical housekeeper has her pot for ‘‘soap grease” which, 
instead of trading it off with the soap man for soap, often of a poor 
grade, she makes into soft-soap. The other ingredient necessary 
is lye, made from the ashes of hard wood. A substitute for lye may 
be made with the potash of commerce dissolved in water. This 
solution is used in the same manner as the lye, being mixed with 
the fat, hot or cold, according to the method adopted in the family. 
Soap made in this manner is always soft, a brownish, thick, viscid, 
somewhat jelly-like soft-solid, which by no amount of standing 
will ever become hard. Potash and soda both combine with fat to 
produce soap; potash, 
or lye, which is the 
same, always makes a 
soft soap, while soda 
in the form of sal- 
soda, or soda ash, al- 
ways makes a hard 
soap, but soft or pot- 
ash soap may be con- 
verted into hard soap 
by adding to it com- 
mon salt, which sup- 
plies soda. What is 
generally sold as: 
“‘soft-soap” is simply 
common white hard 
soap, to which so. 
much water has been 
added that it no long- 
er retains its form but 
becomes a semi-solid 
~~. mass. If one pur- 
chases a quart of this 
stuff, he buys at least 
three half-pints of 
water; we are there- 
fore justified in call- 
ing the stuff a ‘‘fraud.” 
Besides it is greatly in- 
ete ferior in strength for 
SS all the purposes for 
which it may be used, 
especially in horticult- 
ure, to the home-made soft-soap we have described. If one has_ 
an old orchard, the trunks and larger branches covered with 
loose bark, on which mosses, lichens and still lower forms of 
vegetation find a foot-hold, and which afford a resting and hiding 
place for numerous injurious insects in various states of develop- 
ment, the first thing to be done is to scrape off all the loose 
scales of bark. Use a moderately dull hoe—a sharp one ‘might 
injure the bark; one with a short handle will allow the lower 
branches to be reached. Use the home-made soft-soap, dilute it 
with hot water, stir it well until it is thin enough to apply with a 
small white-wash brush or a large paint brush. Put plenty of it on 
the trunks and the larger branches. One should endeavor to apply 
the soap very early in spring, so that it may not dry up at once, but 
be gradually washed off by the rains that usually occur at this sea- 
son. When the trees have had a thorough washing, the bark will 
present a beautifully smooth appearance that will amply repay one 
for the trouble. For removing the green growth on the outside of 
flower pots, this soap is excellent ; it has also been recommended as 
a vehicle to apply kerosene for aphides or plant lice and other in- 
sects. One pint of soft-soap is mixed with half a pint of kerosene. 
Mix thoroughly, add to seven or eight gallons of water, and apply 
with a syringe. This has been found destructive to the chinch bug. 
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HOG-DRESSED CALVES. 
8. B. CONOVER, NEW YORK. 
= 

Farmers having calves to sell can realize the most money for 
them by slaughtering and sending them to market instead of selling 
them alive at home. They not only save the middleman’s profits, 
but if the calves are properly dressed they should command as high 
prices as city-dressed veal, although the latter now sells for from 
one to four cents per pound more than veals dressed in the country 
and shipped to the commission merchants. The principal differ- 
ence is in the appearance, on account of the too often slovenly and 
careless manner of country dressing. The city butchers understand 
that in order to meet the wants of their customers, the first-class 
shop butchers, or retailers who are willing to pay the highest prices, 
the vea] must be dressed to attract the eye of a customer. The 
calf should be of good form and have a firm and solid feel; the flesh 
white and well set; the kidneys well covered; and the fat not torn, 
mussed or bloody, and free from blood or wet inside. The following 
plain directions for dressing and shipping veals and reasons there- 
for are made up from an experience of thirty-seven years in hand- 
ling, dressing and selling calves in the market. 

An open shed or building with doors at each end or side, to 
allow a free current of air and facilitate the cooling and drying as 
soon as possible, is the best for the purpose. The calf should remain 
quiet at least two hours before slaughtering. Knock it on the head 
and hang up evenly by both hind legs, keeping them about fifteen 
inches apart at the hock joints, leaving the legs on. Cut the throat, 

SSS ==, neck, flesh and bone through, 

/ leaving the head adhering by 

the skin. Let it hang until 

all the blood is thoroughly 

drained from the veins and 

flesh; then open the carcass 

| by slitting the belly from 

ji near the udder to the breast- 

| bone. Remove the entrails, 

///¥ paunch, liver or harslet and 

| lights, using great care not to 

injure or break the kidneys, 

|; or muss the fat around them, 

| or get blood inside the car- 

cass. Should any blood get 

in, remove it by pressing a 

clean damp cloth wrung out 

in cold water against the 

blood. Do not rub or wash it 

out, or use any water inside 

at all. Let it hang without 

handling until it is thorough- 

a ore ly cooled off and the flesh is 

set, using a stretcher-stick to hold open the slit in front and facili- 

tate the cooling and drying. After the animal heat has passed off 

and the flesh is firm and solid, cut or saw off the legs and leg-skins 

close to the knee-joints, and the head and head-skin close behind the 

ears. Attach a tag to the bag-skin and another to the skin in front, 

the tag showing your address in full; also the address of the party 

the veal is consigned to. Send a postal to the consignees so that they 

can hunt it up in case of delay in delivery. It is advisable to ship 
by express to insure quick delivery. 

If the calf is killed immediately after being driven or worried 
the flesh will be feverish and red or dark colored, and will not set or 
feel firm. If hung unevenly or by one leg it will dry, cool and set 
crooked, and have a bad appearance. If handled before it is per- 
fectly cooled the flesh will be soft and flabby and will not keep, or 
sell for full price. 
defect will injure the sale. If blood gets inside and it is wet it will 
ferment and turn:sour. Leaving the legs and head on until thor- 
oughly set and cold prevents the skin from drawing up and leaving 
the neck and legs exposed to the air, which would turn black and 
give the calf a stale appearance. If parts of the legs, leg-skin, 
head-skin or ears are left on, the salesman will have to cut them off 
or make a reduction in the weight, thus causing dissatisfaction to 
the shipper on account of variations between'the shipping and sell- 
ing weights. By using two tags you prevent trouble in case one is 
torn off in shipping. All calves not four weeks old are liable to 
seizure in New York City by the Board of Health. who will give a 
receipt for the calf or calves seized, which receipt the salesman 
should forward to the shipper, and which the shipper may demand. 





—_—_—_——— eons 








If the kidneys or kidney fat are in bad order this © 








A HOME-MADE FIELD ROLLER. 
ee 
Our illustration, showing a field roller, is from a drawing by 
J. L. Townsend, Utah Co., Utah. It is constructed from the 
wheels, tongue and seat of an old mower, with such additional 
irons and bolts as can be readily obtained at any blacksmith shop, 
The two mower wheels are first connected by an iron axle that pro- 


SERVICEABLE FIELD ROLLER. 
jects into the frame. Around these wheels are fitted about forty- 
eight pieces of scantling, two by four inches and eight feet long, 
beveled and nailed together. These are planed smooth on the 
surface. On each end directly over the wheels is then shrunk a 
common wagon tire. The frame is composed of scantling four by 
four inches, bolted through the tenons. The roller when completed 
is about forty inches in diameter and heavy enough to crush clods. 
Owing to the size of the roller the draught is very light, a small 
team being able to draw it all day with ease. 





SOW OATS EARLY. 

a 
Oats require a long season for growth, and cool weather ; there- 
fore sow them early, but do not sow on frozen ground with the 
expectation that they will sink down in the mud and sow them- 
selves. This slipshod method will do for the poor ignorant and 
wretched (no men more so) Egyptian ‘‘fellahs” who scatter their 
seed wheat on the rich mud left by the floods of the river Nile, but 
not for an American farmer sowing oats in the spring. For this 
crop the land must be thoroughly well plowed and harrowed—it 
should be plowed in the fall, in fact—and the seed must be well 
covered. And this is to be done as early as possible. Three years 
ago we sowed oats in a warm spell in February but did not cover 
the seed deep enough; a hard frost in March killed nine-tenths of 
the plants. Since then we have sown as early, but cover the seed 
four or five inches, and then if a hard frost comes only the tops 
are killed and a new spire will soon emerge from the living root. 
Two and a half bushels of seed per acre is the right quantity to sow. 

COMBINED CORN-CRIB AND PIG-PEN. 

a 
We illustrate herewith a corn-crib and feeding floor designed 
by T. W. Hughes, Davidson Co., Tenn. Fig. 1 shows the end eleva- 
tion of the crib. It is seven feet wide and eighteen long. The 
eight posts are of red cedar, eleven feet long on the lower side, and 
fourteen feet on the upper, and all set two feet deep in the ground. 
The sides and ends are of fence boards, six inches wide, with cracks 
between them, one inch wide, for ventilation. The roof projects 
eighteen inches on the lower side and 
twelve inches on the upper side. The 
sloping part of the floor rests upon 
joists, one of which is indicated by 
the dotted diagonal lines, and from 
the bottom of the upper door the 
fioor is horizontal, and so projects 
eighteen inches to support the let- 

















FEEDING FLOOR FOR HOGS 
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FIG. 1.° END ELEVATION FIG. 2. GROUND PLAN. 


down door. By this means the corn falls to the front, where 
access to it is obtained by letting down the door as indicated 
by the segmental dotted line in the engraving. The crib is filled 
through a door near the top of the highest side, a space two 
and one-half feet wide, next to the roof, being left the entire 
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length of the crib for that purpose. The upper door in the end 
gives access to the crib when it is wholly or partially empty. The 
space below the floor of the crib is used as a pen for pigs or calves, 
being entered by the lower door shown in the engraving. In front 
of the crib is a feeding floor for pigs, the ground plan of which is 
shown in Fig. 2. This floor is fourteen by forty feet, made of inch 
boards laid loosely upon sleepers, so that they can be removed and 
stored away when not in use. The drawings are from a crib which 
Mr. Hughes has had in use for several years, and he informs us that it 
has proved eminently satisfactory. 





A RURAL COTTAGE COSTING $2,000. 
a 

Our illustration shows the perspective and plans of a six-room 
cottage suitable for the farmer, village or suburban resident, with 
accommodations for a family of five or six, and costing from $1,700 
to $2,000, according to the locality where it is built. It is from de- 
signs by G. H. Wells, Chicago, Til. The cellar extends under the 
entire building, and it may be divided into milk, vegetable and 
fuel rooms, which last can also contain the furnace, if one is used. 
The first story is to be nine and a half feet high in the clear. The 
front entrance is from a porch into the reception hall, which is con- 
nected with the sitting-room by a sliding door, and with the din- 


| 
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IMPROVED CULTURE OF COTTON. 
=e 

The ordinary yield of cotton is not sufficient to pay the grower 
his expenses and the common wages of a laborer. The census reports 
give the average yield per acre in Georgia as 137 pounds ; South Caro- 
lina, 140 pounds; Alabama, 130 pounds; and the highest, in Louisi- 
ana, 220 pounds. As a bale, or 450 pounds, per acre is not uncom- 
mon with good farmers, and the best culture produces 1,000 pounds, 
it is evident that the lowest yield must be much below the average. 
Indeed, many fields produce no more than fifty pounds per acre, 
and some wretched patches may be found, without going far to find 
them, upon which as little as fifteen to twenty-five pounds per acre 
only is grown. What a waste of labor and of land, and of possible 
wealth to the community! 

Cotton is a crop that exhausts the land and requires a rich soil 
or a well manured one to yield its best, and its best, as yet, no one 
knows; but 1,500 pounds of lint per acre has been grown by a well- 
known farmer in Georgia. It requires nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid, but it gets only the latter, which alone is as useless for the 
crop as food would be to a man without water. Plants must have 
every element they require, or they cannot grow, and the rule 
among the cotton planters is to use ‘‘ phosphate” only. This results 
in a starved crop and loss of labor. It has been found that stable 

or yard manure, or 











en each by an ordi- 
nary door. The stairs 
leading to the cellar 
are directly under 
the main stairway. 
There is also a closet, 
and one in the hall 
for hats, coats, etc. 
The sitting-room is 
well lighted, and al- ( 
though not large has 3 
abundant wall space 
for furniture. The 
corner bay adds 
much to its size, 
which is not taken 
into account in fig- 
ures given on the 
plan. The dining- 
room is large enough 
to seat comfortably 
eight persons at the 
table, and still allow 
space for necessary 
articles of furniture. 
The kitchen is well 
supplied with closet, 
cupboards and 


ing room and kitch- 
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rich compost in 
which this forms a 
part, is the best food 
for the cotton plant, 
and the best place to 
put this food is inthe 




















~~) Fam. at rows where the seed 
pa f ( aaa, (PP of is planted. A good 
— 7 ; compost is made of 


pen or yard manure, 
black soil from the 
woods, or a swamp, 
or from _ ditches, 
with cotton seed and 
phosphate. Only the 
cheapest fertilizers 
can be used for this 
crop, on account of 
its low price, and the 
cheapest is made at 
home. Southern 
farmers waste mil- 
lions of dollars’ 
worth of manure ev- 
ery year by turning 
their cattle out in 
the woods and leav- 
ing their hogs to 








shelves in conven- 
ient places. The PERSPECTIVE VIEW 


windows are all three feet above the floor, and tables may be set 
anywhere along the wall, without concealing a hiding-place for dirt, 


. as with low windows. The kitchen will be wainscoted and the open- 


ings all trimmed with casings having no moldings, for ease in clean- 
ing. The pantry is to have flour boxes, drawers, open shelves, and 
cupboards with glass doors, and a wide work shelf under the win- 
dow. Sink, range and cupboards are brought close together, so that 
while there is plenty of room, there are but few steps required in do- 
ing the work. The second story is nine feet high inthe clear. It 
contains three bedrooms, two having each a large closet, one two 
closets, and one closet to spare in the hall for linen. There is also a 
small closet in the bathroom. Space is provided for beds, dressers, 
etc. All the rooms are well lighted and ventilated. There are 
chimney openings for stoves, to be placed in every room if desired, 
although furnace heat would be more satisfactory in some respects. 
It will be noticed that the four largest rooms in the house are each 
fifteen feet long one way, and any of the less expensive carpets can 
be laid without cutting. The plumbing fixtures required are a bath- 
tub and sink, with hot and cold water, and a boiler connecting with 
the kitchen range. There is space in the bathroom for a water clos- 
et if desired. The exterior of the house although plain is of neat 
and pleasing appearance. The plan shows a house compact, con- 
venient, neat and comfortable, capable of accommodating quite a 
large social gathering, and comparatively cheap. 








OF RURAL COTTAGE. 


run on the roads. 
Pork can be made in 
the South for three cents a pound by feeding corn, sweet potatoes, 
peas and bran, but millions of pounds are purchased at ten to fifteen 
cents a pound. And all the manure which the hogs would make if - 
kept up and fed would be worth as much for the cotton crop as all 
the “phosphate” which is bought. To produce profitable crops of 
cotton a thorough change is needed. Long ago in these columns 
Southern farmers were told of the benefits of diversified crops; of 
growing clover, grass, peas and other fodder crops and breeding 
stock and making manure; and now we urge a better culture of 
the leading Southern crop, not that twice as much cotton may be 
grown and the market value depreciated, but that the present crop 
may be grown on one-third of the land at a third of the cost for the 
culture, and the spare land be put into corn, peas, millet and clover, 
and then the clover turned under for cotton. A rotation of crops is 
indispensable for profitable culture of the soil, and under this sys- 
tem an excellent rotation would come in. One enthusiastic and 
progressive farmer in the South says he is not going to stop until he 
grows five bales of cotton to the acre. He has grown three bales 
and will grow five beyond a doubt, but we dare say he will not stop 
trying for more, even then. 





Cabbages and Morals.—Fortunate is the farmer who has a good 
lot of cabbages, kept by covering them with the roots up or in any 
of the several ways we have suggested from time to time. Still 
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more fortunate is he who has placed all the soft cabbages, those 
which failed to make heads last fall, in cold-pits or frames, and can 
take them out now in fine condition for the table. These, as well as 
those which headed properly last fall, will make a welcome treat 
to the farm animals. Our farmers may well follow the example of 
the English in regarding cabbages, as well as kohl-rabi, as a farm 
crop. They will be found to pay as an occasional feed in the early 
spring in their moral effect upon the animals as well as in improving 
their health, and with an occasional feed of potatoes to improve di- 
gestion. When we speak of ‘‘moral effect” we mean that such oc- 
casional luxuries promote comfort and content, which mean more 
milk, more work, more eggs. This shows a relation between the 
man and his animals very different from that seen on some farms 
where the animals all turn from the owner at his approach, know- 
ing that their advances will be repelled and instead of an apple 
from his pocket they will be likely to get a cuff and a cross word. 
Yes, there is much in the morals of the barn-yard, and like master 
like beast. In giving cabbages to fowls it is well to suspend them 
within their reach, so they can peck at them as they wish, and not 
soil them as they will do when the heads are thrown upon the 
ground. After the head is gone do not throw out the stump, but 
place it within the reach of the fowls and see how they will enjoy 
pecking at it if it is not too hard and woody. 


PROFITABLE MARKET GARDENING. 
JAMES K. REEVE, OHIO. 
oe 

In the successful prosecution of the business of market-garden- 
ing, very much depends upon having a continuous and well diver- 
sified supply of seasonable products. To be sure, cabbage sells for 
a much better price in June than in August, but if, even after the 
price has reached its lowest figure, a barrel or two can be added to 
the load every day, it will show in the total sales at the end of the 
season. During the past season I sold string beans for more than 
one hundred ditys ; at no time did they sell below eighty cents per 
bushel, and at that only temporarily during the height of the sup- 
ply, and toward the close they were up again almost to spring 
prices. Thus it will pay to continue the planting of what we com- 
monly term ‘‘ early vegetables” well on into the summer. It will 
also pay to start some of the fall vegetables so that they may be 
commenced upon while the summer crops still hold precedence. 
Thus turnips can be sold in July and August to a small extent, and 
at the prices then obtainable, eighty cents to one dollar per bushel, 
it is worth while to have a few on hand. So with Lima and White 
Navy beans. At twenty cents per quart for the former and twelve 
and one-half cents for the latter, it pays to have a few to pick and 
shell out by hand before the main crop is ready to be threshed. 
Celery, also, may be had in time to sell regularly for two full months 
before the regular marketing season is over. 

A full supply of fall products, sufficient for the near market at 
least until the first of March, should also be grown and safely 
stored for winter use. As winter tightens its grip, and home sup- 
plies become depleted, the demand and consequent value for these 
products increases. Cabbage, turnips, celery, parsnips, carrots, 
beans, pumpkins and potatoes, should be ‘“‘in stock” with the regu- 
lar gardener until the succeeding spring work demands his whole 
time and attention. Of the earlier crops it is not best to attempt to 
grow more than the probable needs of the home market; but of 
the later crops put in all that time and space will allow. Some of 
these can be grown very cheaply, such as cabbage, turnips and 
carrots, and even if sold at a low price, a car-load of these sent to 
the nearest city market will rarely fail to repay well the cost of 
production, and will prove a very acceptable addition to the year’s 
income. 

It must be kept in mind that in gardening it is the long, steady 
pull that tells the story of the year’s work. It is not the good crop 
of this or the poor crop of the other, that determines the question 
ef profit or loss; but in the steady run of one hundred and 
fifty days of sales, a few dollars more or less each day settles the 
question, and these few dollars more can only be had by a steady 
succession of all salable crops, from the earliest to the latest, while 
they may easily be made less by thinking that you are through 
with cabbage after your “extra early” are off, or by thinking that 
no one wants peas after the Fourth of July, or celery before Thanks- 
giving. It may be that some of the products, during part of the 
season, will not repay the expense of cultivating, gathering, and 
selling. Yet even if they are individually unprofitable, it pays to 
have them on hand, so that your customers may learn to rely upon 








you for a full assortment all the time. Customers are easily had, 
and easily held, when they know they can depend upon being regu-. 
larly supplied with a good quality and good assortment of vege- 
tables. But when the route is not gone over regularly, or the sup- 
ply is not kept up so that each may obtain just what he may happen 
to want each day, they are easily pursuaded to buy elsewhere. Of 
the various ways in which the sales of market garden produce may 
be made, none is so well calculated to bring in the ultimate profit. 
as a well established route gone over daily with the wagon. It is 
important that the route be as compact as possible, as time saved is 
money saved in two ways—it allows your driver and horse to return 
the sooner to other work, and it enables you to visit more custom- 
ers before your competitors. Other things being equal, until your 
trade is well established, the one who comes first makes the sales, 





GRAFTING FRUIT TREES. 
= es 

Many appear to think that grafting, or inoculation, as budding 
is often called, has, like vaccination, in the animal subject, in some 
mysterious way the power toso change the nature of the tree that 
it will bear better fruit than before. We have “grafted fruit” and 
‘natural fruit,” often used as equivalent to good and poor fruit. 
Grafting is simply planting a cutting, but instead of planting it as 
we do most cuttings in the soil where, under favorable conditions, 
it will take root, the cuttings are planted in the body, or the wood 
of an old tree, and instead of forming roots, the graft unites with 
the old, and ‘‘takes” and becomes in all respects a part of the 
“stock,” as the tree that is grafted is called. There are several 
kinds of grafting, the mechanical operation varying, but all having 
the same end in view—to convert or change a tree from an un- 
desirable kind to a variety we prefer. 

The cuttings, or cions, or grafts, demand as much care in their 
selection as if they were young trees to be planted. They are 
usually cut in autumn, after the leaves have fallen, and should be 
of the last summer’s growth, new shoots at least a foot long. These 
should be cut from bearing trees, making sure that these are of the 
kind we wish to convert. The cions are to be tied—or better 
secured with small copper wire, as string may decay—into bundles 
of convenient size, and accurately labeled. The bundles of cions 
are placed in boxes and carefully surrounded with sawdust or 
moss, and kept in a cool cellar. They must be inspected occasional- 
ly, and if the packing material is becoming dry, give it a slight 
wetting. Some pack their cions in boxes of sand or sandy soil and 
bury them below the reach of frost, and where water will not settle. 

Some methods of grafting are quite difficult, but the two most 
in use are very simple and every boy can practice them. The cleft 
is the most simple and the most common. The cion is cut witha 
sharp knife, in the form of a wedge. A branch of a stock is cut off 
with a proper saw, and with a heavy knife, struck with a mallet, a 
split or cleft is made. This is kept open with a wooden wedge, and 
the cions, usually two in a large stock, are carefully set, so that the 
inner bark of the cut portion of the cion and that of the stock will 
come in contact. The wooden wedge, being carefully removed, 
the spring of the stock will firmly hold the cions. All the bare 
places, on both stock and cion, are covered with grafting wax to. 
protect them from rain and air. 

Crown grafting differs in cutting the cion upon one side only, 
to form a half wedge. The bark of the stock, it being cut off as 
before, mgy readily be lifted with a wedge of iron or hard wood 
thrust between the bark and wood, to allow the cion to slip in 
between the two. The bare surfaces are waxed as before. 





BOILED DOWN. 


—_- 

One of the essentials of soiling is a fertile soil. 

Every farm ought to have its experimental patch. 

The early killed is the easily killed weed, and the weed that 
robs the crop least. 

If you are careful to keep the furrows straight, you will do 
faster and better plowing. 

A diversity of crops distributes work, receipts and expenses: 
more evenly through the year and through the years. 

In no other way can the farmer so radically do the work of 
Nature to his advantage as by using tile; for underdrainage both 
lengthens the seasons and deepens the soil. 

The smaller the field the more fence required and the more 
land taken from cultivation. The more oblong the field, the more: 
fence required to inclose a given area; conversely, the nearer a. 





square is the field the less fence is required. 
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THE LAW ABOUT HIRING HELP. 
EDMUND P. KENDRICK. 
es 

The relations between a farmer and his hired help are so im- 
portant that the legal effect of the agreement between them should 
be understood by both parties to the contract. In the first place, I 
would suggest that when a farmer hires a man to work for him, if 
the engagement is for any considerable length of time, the agree- 
ment should be in writing. A large part of the business which 
eomes to a lawyer's office would be unnecessary if the original 
agreement between the parties had been put in writing. Not only 


may the parties not understand each other at the start, but their | 


memories may honestly differ as to the terms of the contract. 
When dissensions cause hard feelings, one of the parties, thinking 
that ‘‘one man’s word is as good as another’s,” often willfully mis- 
represents the facts, and insists that the agreement was different 
from what he knows to be the truth. All this could be avoided by 
a carefully drawn contract, setting down the terms of the agree- 
ment and signed by both the farmer and the hired man. 

A verbal agreement between the employer and the employé is, 
however, in most cases just as good in law as a written one, pro- 
viding it can be proved. The principal exception is in the case of a 
eontract which is not to be performed within a year from the time 
it is made. The laws of most States say that a contract which is not 
to be performed within a year cannot be enforced unless the con- 
tract. or a memorandum of it, is in writing signed by the party to 
be charged. If a farmer hires a man to work for him for one year, 
the time to commence the day the contract is made, or possibly the 
next day, the agreement need not necessarily be in writing. But if 
the time is to commence say a week or a month hence, it is not 
binding on either party if it is only a verbal bargain. If sucha 
eontract is verbal only, the farmer can discharge his help at any 
time, and the help can quit at any time without being liable for 
damages, and generally without loss of pay up to the time of leav- 
ing. It should be remembered that a minor is not bound by any 
contract of this nature, whether verbal or in writing ; and while the 
employer, if of age, will be obliged to carry out the provisions of 
his agreement, the employé, if a minor, may break it at any time, 
eave his master’s employment, and collect what he can prove his 
services were worth up to the time of leaving. This is so although 
he looked as if he were of age, or even if he falsely represented 
himself to be such. 

When an agreement has been once legally made, between per- 
sons lawfully competent to contract, it is binding on each party, 
and neither can withdraw from it nor refuse to carry it out until the 
time has expired, without being liable to the other for the damages 
eaused by his withdrawal or refusal. For example, a farmer hires 
a man to work on his farm for six months. Just before haying the 
man finds he can get more wages on another farm, and leaves his 
employer to go to the other place. The man is liable to the farmer 
for the damage which his quitting work has caused him. This 
generally would be the increased wages he would have to pay fora 
man to take the place of the man who had left. Possibly if he 
could not get any one else just at that time the man might be liable 
for damage to the crop, providing it could not be secured in season. 
In most States the man would also lose his right to collect any 
wages for the time he had worked. This is on the principle that 
the contract is an entire one, and unless it is entirely performed 
nothing is due under it. There are, however, a few States in which 
the courts have held that in such a case the man can recover what 
his services were reasonably worth up to the time he left. less the 
amount of damages caused by his leaving. It has been so held in 
New Hampshire, Iowa, Indiana, Mississippi, Texas and Nebraska; 
but the law is generally as first stated above. 

There is another exception to this rule, which some States have 
recognized. In an ordinary contract for hiring, for a definite time, 
if it is not provided otherwise, no money is due until the whole 
eontract is performed. This is so even if the contract says the pay 
shall be so much a month, or so much a week, day or hour; where, 
however, the farmer or employer agrees to pay so much every 
month, or at any stated time, the wages are due and owing to the 
man as a completed contract to that extent when the pay day 
comes around, and it has been held in some States that these wages 
are not forfeited if due and unpaid before the man quits work. If 
a written contract is made, it might be advisable, in order to avoid 
any misunderstanding, to insert a provision that any claim to unpaid 
wages is to be forfeited in case the workman leaves without cause 
before the time has expired. As in many cases no damages can be 
collected of the laborer, because of his financial inability to pay 

















them, it is sometimes provided in the agreement that a certain part 
of the wages shall be kept back until the expiration of the term of 
service. 

There are certain things which will justify a farmer in dis- 
charging his help, and certain things which will justify a man in 
leaving the service of his employer before the time is out and with- 
out liability for damages. The man may be discharged if he dis- 
obeys the lawful and proper orders of his employer, if his conduct 
is immoral, if he uses insulting language to his employer or his 
family, if he is frequently drunk, if he habitually neglects his work, 
if he is insubordinate or defrauds his employer; also for committing 
wanton injury to his employer’s property, or for incompetence by 
reason of physical or mental defects not discernible when he was 
hired. It has been held that if the man is intoxicated when he comes 
to commence his work, the farmer need not take him. In case the 
man is discharged for cause, he is entitled to what his services were 
worth up to the time of his discharge. 

Of course, if the conduct of the farmer is such that the man is 
justified in leaving, he can recover his wages for the time he has 
actually worked. Among the causes which will justify the man in 
leaving are any improper conduct on the part of his employer, such 
as an assault on him, insufficient food or lodging, compelling him 
to do unlawful work, such as unnecessary work on Sunday (neces- 
sary farm work, such as taking care of live stock, is not unlawful), 
the prevalence of an epidemic which renders it dangerous to remain, 
and any acts of the farmer prejudicial to the morals of the work- 
man or to his safety, health or reasonable comfort. Habitual 
blasphemy on the part of either has been held a good reason for the 
other dissolving the relations existing between them, unless both 
are addicted to the same bad habit. Sickness of the man for a 
lengthened period—in one case two weeks—releases both parties 
from the contract. The employer is not bound to wait unreason- 
ably for the restoration of the employé’s health, and the necessities 
of the employer are regarded as a measure of what is reasonable. 
Slight grounds for discharge or for leaving are not regarded as 
sufficient, and the burden of proof is on him who sets up the 
grounds to show that they are valid and sufficient. When a laborer 
has once quit his employer’s service, the employer is not obliged to 
take him back again, although the man changes his mind and 
wants to go to work again. It has been held that when a man has 
good cause for leaving and throwing up his contract, and does not 
do so at the time, he waives and condones the cause and cannot 
afterward rely on it as a good reason for quitting his place. 

When a farmer discharges a man before his contract time is up, 
and without sufficient cause, the man can bring suit and recover his 
wages then earned. or he can sue for the damages sustained by him 
by reason of the farmer breaking his contract. These damages are 
the amount of his wages at the contract price until the end of the 
term, less what he has earned elsewhere, or what he might, by due 
diligence, have earned elsewhere. 

If a farmer hires a man for no definite period, either may dis- 
solve the relation at any time. If no definite amount is agreed on 
for wages, the man is entitled to collect such sum as his services 
were worth, or the usual price for such services as he performed at 
the time and in the locality in which the work was done. 

It may not be generally known that if a person entices a man 
who is under contract with another to work a certain length of 
time to leave his employment before the time has expired, such 
person is liable to the employer for the damages sustained by him 
by reason of the laborer quitting his service and breaking his con- 
tract. Such is the law. He may, however, induce the laborer to 
leave his place and come and work for him when his time is up, 
without liability for damages. 

I add a form of contract between a farmer and his hired help, 
the details to be supplied according to circumstances : 

Agreement made this —— day of March, A. D., 1889, by and 


between A B, of X, and C D, of S. CD hereby agrees to work for 
said A B as farm hand for the period of six months, to commence 


March — A. D., 1889, for the wages specified below, and during 
that time to faithfully perform all work reasonably required of him 
by said A B. AB hereby agrees to employ said C D during said 


time, and as wages to provide him with board, lodging and wash- 
ing, and to pay him at the rate of——dollars | as month, payable as 
follows: Ten dollars monthly, to be paid for each month on or . 
before the 15th day of the following month; the balance to be 
paid at the compietion of this contract. It is mutually agreed that 
if said C D should without good cause fail to perform his part of 
this agreement, or should abandon his service before the expiration 
of the time a on, all claims to any unpaid wages are released 


and forfeited to the said A B. AB. 
Witness: E F. CD. 
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KENTUCKY SOILS THAT NEED POTASH. 
M. A. SCOVELL, KENTUCKY, 
a 

The soil of the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station farm 
is what is known in Kentucky as a Blue-Grass soil. It is derived 
from the gray and blue limestones of the upper portions of the 
Trenton group of the Lower Silurian. These beds are fossiliferous, 
varying in character from thin bedded blue limestone with rich 
phosphatic layers to thick bedded semi-crystalline gray limestone. 
The rocks are cavernous. The soil varies in its relation to the rocks 
by the mixing with it of a retentive clay, thin and derived by dis- 
integration, or having a depth increasing to many feet. Two differ- 
ent kinds of soils are known; one having a red clay sub-soil, porous 


The combinations of the fertilizers were made and applied te 
ascertain whether the soil needed to be fertilized, and if so whether 
it needed all three of the essential fertilizer ingredients, a combina- 
tion of any two of them, or only one—the essential ingredients be- 
ing nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. The nitrogen was applied 
in the form of sulphate of ammonia, containing 20.56 per cent of 
nitrogen; the phosphoric acid in the form of superphosphate, con- 
taining 14.76 per cent of available phosphoric acid; the potash in 
the form of sulphate of potash, containing 53.16 per cent of actual 
potash. The corn was cultivated with a two-horse cultivator, three 
times, and hoed twice for the purpose of keeping all weeds out. 

Observations were made from time to time while the corn was 


growing. Another plat containing tobacco stems always appeared 
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KENTUCKY CORN, FIG. 2. 
Manure, 300 pounds superphosphate, 
150 pounds sulphate ammonia (equals 
45 pounds phosphoric acid, 30 pounds 
nitrogen). Yield, 29.1 bushels ears, 
3,450 pounds fodder. 


KENTUCKY CORN, FIG. 1. 
Manure, none. Yield, 26.8 bushels 
pars, 3,150 pounds fodder per acre. 


and having a fine natural drainage, the other with a light clay sub- 
soil, which is often deficient in natural drainage. The soil of the 
experimental farm is of the latter class, and although on a ridge, 
from lack of drainage is quite wet in the spring. It has been in 
cultivation for a long time not definitely known. At least three 
crops of hemp were raised prior to 1860. In 1863 it was planted in 
corn, in 1870 and 1871 it was in wheat, in 1872 it was put in meadow, 
in 1881 it seems to have been in clover, in 1882 in millet, and in 
1887 in rye. In the field where the experiments were made with 
corn it is believed that manure has never been applied. 

The plats were one-tenth acre each—24 feet wide by 181.6 feet 
long. The plats were separated from each other either by paths 
three feet wide or a road ten feet wide. The corn was planted in 
rows three feet wide and in hills three feet apart. Six to eight 
kernels were planted in the hill by hand to insure a perfect stand. 
When up it was thinned to four stalks and finally to two stalks in 
each hill. The fertilizers were applied broadcast to each plat sepa- 
rately, after the ground was prepared for planting. Marking out 
was done, however, afterward. Great care was taken in thus 
broadcasting the fertilizers that the fertilizer should be equally 
distributed over the plat, but not to allow it to blow over on the 
neighboring plats. In order to insure equal distribution, the fer- 
tilizers were mixed with moist earth before being applied. 
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MASSACHUSETTS FODDER CORN, FIG. 1. MASSACHUSETTS FODDER CORN, FIG. 2. MASSACHUSETTS FODDER CORN, FIG. 3. 


Manure, nothing. Yield,1,140 pounds Manure, 500 pounds sulphate ammo- 
Yield, black (equals 16 pounds phosphoric ash, (equals 250 pounds potash). 


nia (equals 20 pounds nitrogen). 


fodder per acre. 
1,400 pounds fodder. 


KENTUCKY CORN, FIG. 4. 

Manure, 100 pounds potash sul- 
phate, 300 pounds superphosphate, 
150 pounds ammonia sulphate (equals 
25 pounds potash, 45 pounds phos- 
phorie acid, 30 pounds nitrogen). 
Yield, 63.4 bushels ears, 5,150 pounds 
fodder. 
to the best advantage, from the time the corn was up until it was 
ripe. Those plats containing potash could be distinguished from 
the others by the darker green appearance of the stalks and a more 
vigorous growth. When the corn was ripe the ears on the potash 
plats were so much larger than on the other plats that the distinc- 
tion could be noticed at a distance. It should be noted that the 
manured plat received the application of the manure in the fall 
previous to the planting, and that the tobacco stems were scattered 
on the ground on the tobacco plat before harrowing it. The season 
was very favorable for the production of a good corn crop. 

From the results obtained we find—First, That potash alone is 
the fertilizer for the corn crop on the experimental farm. Second, 
That from a financial point it would be throwing money away to 
put on fertilizers containing only phosphoric acid and nitrogen, 
which are the only essential ingredients found in many of the fer- 
tilizers sold in Kentucky. Third, That from identical results ob- 
tained on potatoes, hemp and other crops it is believed that the soil 
is. deficient in potash. Fourth, That these results indicate that the 
worn soils of the Blue-Grass region, or at least those belonging to 
the same class as our experimental ground, need potash to restore 
their fertility. But it should be stated that there is no reason to 
believe, as yet, that these results are applicable to soils of the other 
geological formations of this State. The statistics for plant food 


KENTUCKY CORN, FIG. 3. 
Manure, 100 pounds potash sul- 
phate, 150 pounds ammonia sulphate 
(equals 25 pounds potash, 30 pounds 
nitrogen). Yield, 60.5 bushels ears, 
4,350 pounds fodder. 











MASSACHUSETTS FODDER CORN, FIG. 4. 


Manure, 500 pounds muriate of pot- 


Manure, 100 pounds dissolved bone- 
Yield, 


acid). Yield, 1,500 pounds of fodder. 6,260 pounds fodder. 
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and yield are at the rate per acre, as given under the illustra- 
tions, each picture representing the entire crop as harvested from 
the one-tenth acre plats. Note the remarkable increase in the 
crop as soon as potash was supplied, and how potash alone, ap- 
plied at a cost of only $3.20 per acre, produced the largest yield (see 
Fig. 6) of both grain and fodder—more so than the complete fertil- 
izer (see Fig. 4) costing nearly three times as much. 

[This soil testing system was introduced by Prof. Atwater 
through the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, but the application of 
photography to preserve comparisons between the crops growing 
on different fertilizers was perhaps first carried out by Dr. C. A. 
Goessmann at the Massachusetts Experiment Station. He has con- 























KENTUCKY CORN, FIG. 5. KENTUCKY CORN, FIG. 6. 
Manure, 100 pounds potash sul- Manure, 160 pounds potash sul- 
phate, 300 pounds superphosphate phate (equals 40 pounds actual pot- 
<equals 25 pounds potash, 45 pounds ash). No other fertilizer. Yield, 80 
phosphorie acid). Yield, 69.9 bushels bushels ears, 5,400 pounds fodder. 
ears, 4,900 pounds fodder. 


ducted for four years tests like those above reported as producing 
such marked results in Kentucky. The longer the tests in Massa- 
chusetts are continued, the more the lack of potash in that soil is 
demonstrated, as our reproductions from photographs of the 1888 
crops so plainly show. The soil at the Massachusetts station, how- 
ever, is far different from that at Lexington, indicating that these 
tests must be applied to each class of soils to get results that will 
apply to such soils. The experimental plats at the Massachusetts 
station are a friable loam with a retentive sub-soil of clay that is 
nearly filled with gravel and small stones in the lower strata. 
Previous to the beginning of the experiments the land had for one 
or two years, at least, been under grass. Before that it had at times 
been used as a garden and had received some applications of barn- 
yard manure. The plats were planted with corn for two years 
(1883-4) without manure of any sort, at which time the yield was a 
uniform minimum one, so that the results must be accepted as 
conclusive. The pictures of the Massachusetts fodder corn are 
from photographs of one-tenth acre plats, but the figures show the 
rate at which the plant food was applied per acre, also the rate 
ef the yield per acre. ] 


A NEW TOMATO—THE LORILLARD. 
— 

The forcing of tomatoes for the markets of our large cities is 
assuming greater proportions from year to year, and the products 
of Northern forcing-houses are already competing effectually with 
the importations from the Bermuda Islands. While a few years 
ago tomatoes were forced merely as a matter of curiosity, there are 
now many greenhouses devoted exclusively to their cultivation, 
and additional glass structures for the purpose are being erected in 
rapid succession. With proper buildings and a thorough knowledge 
of the best methods of this special culture very satisfactory results 
may be realized. An important consideration in forcing tomatoes 
is the selection of suitable varieties, as some of the most valuable 
kinds for out-door culture are deficient in the necessary qualifica- 
tions for profitable forcing. Our illustration represents a new 
variety, the Lorillard, which possesses these requisites in a remark- 
able degree, and was pronounced, by the Committee of the Society 
of American Florists the best tomato for forcing under glass. It 
originated with Mr. John C. Gardener, by crossing the Acme with 
the Perfection. It is of medium size, depressed globular, vermilion 
scarlet, changing to a bluish tint when fully mature. It sets freely 
with four and five fruits to a bunch, all of remarkably uniform 
shape and size, ripens evenly, is very firm and heavy, and of very 
good eating quality. It bears abundant crops and is claimed to be 








equally valuable for outdoor culture as for forcing. The fruits 
from which our engraving was drawn were ripe about New Year’s, 
and were taken from plants grown in ten-inch pots. The plants 
had been trained to one stem only, by cutting off all the lateral 
shoots. Sixteen inches of bench room was allowed to each plant, 
the stems being supported by wires stretched from the bench to the 
roof, 





SHALL WE DIG THE GARDEN IN THE SPRING? 
JOSEPH HARRIS, NEW YORK. 
> 

Some years ago the writer was sowing a thirty-acre field to bar- 
ley. The field was in corn the previous year, and was well plowed 
in the Autumn after the corn was gathered. Our plan was to 
cultivate and harrow the land in the Spring and drill in the barley 
—no plowing. But for some reason a strip running across the lot 
was plowed in the Spring. All the rest of the field was sown with- 
out plowing. The drill ran across the unplowed strip of land. 
When the barley began to show above ground, and for a week or 
ten days later, one could see to an inch, all across the field, just 
where the land had been plowed. On the plowed strip the barley 
was many days later in germinating than on the unplowed land. 

I could not at first account for the fact, but after thinking over 
the matter I came to the conclusion that the plowed land was much 
colder than the unplowedland. During the Winter all the land was 
frozen solid, a foot or more deep. In the Spring, as soon as the 
snow disappeared, the sun warmed the surface soil; and as soon as 
it was dry enough we commenced to stir it with the harrow and 
cultivator, working the top soil three or four inches deep, and 
admitting the rays of the sun. But on the plowed strip this warm 
surface soil was plowed under, and the cold, almost frozen earth 
underneath was turned up and the barley drilled into it. Looking at 
it in this light, no wonder the barley was slow in germinating. 

It was a new idea to me, and I have been acting upon it ever 
since, not only on the farm but in the garden. For our earliest 
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BUNCH OF LORILLARD TOMATOES.—(One-third Natural Size.) 
peas we do not wait till the soil in the garden is dry enough to dig. 
As soon as the frost is out of the surface we make the rows with a 
hoe, two or three inches wide and about two inches deep, and sow 
the peas in the row. If the day is sunny and the earth dry, the soil 
on the surface will be light and dry, and we cover the peas by put- 
ting this light, dry soil on top of the peas with a steel rake. Some- 
times we strew a little horse litter along the rows as a protection 
from probable frosts to come. But with or without this, we have 
never known the peas injured. In fact, we have several years 
started the peas in the house, and planted them, as above, in the 
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rows in the garden when the sprouts were from half an inch to an 
inch long, and, so far as we know, have not lost a pea, though we 


are careful to sow pretty thickly, and should not be likely to miss | 


any if ten or fifteen per cent of them were killed. 

Outdoor celery plants are raised by sowing the seed the 
moment the frost is out of the surface. We have such fine plants 
that we are satisfied that it is not desirable to wait till the land can 
be spaded. Put inthe seed. Frost and snow will not hurt it. It will 
come up after many days—say in three weeks or a month. Sown 
thus early, when the ground is perhaps not entirely free from 
snow, there is no danger of the seed failing from lack of moisture 
or covering. Early beets are raised in the same way with decided 
advantage; also onions and lettuce. For crops about which there 
is no special need of hurrying we shall continue to plow or spade, 
but it is well to know that if the land is made ready the previous 
Autumn, we can sow or plant many of our early crops without 
waiting to invert the soil. 


RAISING NO. | HARD SPRING WHEAT. 


I. C. WADE, DAKOTA. 





eg 

The valuable grade of spring wheat known in the market as 
“No. 1 Hard” is grown only in the Northwest. The first task of 
the farmer who begins to raise this crop is to unlearn a good deal 
that he learned at the East and to accustom himself to new 
methods. The prairie sod must first be turned over to a depth of 
three to four inches, and then thoroughly pulverized by either a 
screw pulverizer or a disk harrow, leaving it as fine as possible. 
(The reason I prefer this to back-setting is that the second and 
third years’ crops are better with this treatment; the seed-bed is 
more favorable to a good crop than the one back-set.) The second 
year the plow should go a trifle deeper; the third and fourth year a 
little deeper still. Then the land is pretty generally tamed, pro- 
vided the breaking has been well done, which is the great essential. 
The preparation of old ground is quite different. At first it was 
thought best to summer fallow. This I regard as a mistake; at 
least, the usual plan is better—to let the ground lie fallow one year 
for rest. But it is different with a piece of old land full of weeds. 
In that case the remedy is plowing, the earlier in the fall the better, 
as late plowing is inferior to spring plowing. With a double plow, 
—each plow with a cut of twelve to fourteen inches,—and fopr 
good horses or mules, you can turn over every day five to eight 
acres, four to six inches deep. The ground having been nicely 
turned over, put on double 32-foot harrows, or 64 feet wide, with 
eight horses and one driver. I drag first the same way as the fur- 
rows; then diagonally across. It is still better to drag a third time, 
diagonally the other way, as this leaves the seed bed as fine as a 
garden and in prime condition with ground so marked that the 
drill can follow without baulks. The seed, which should be clean 
No. 1 hard, is then put into one of the new pattern “ Press Drills” 
with four horses; in fact, I work everything with four or eight 
horses. The drill is set to sow one bushel to the acre, or if it is very 
early, three and one-half pecks, or even three pecks will do; but if 
it is two weeks later than the usual seed time the larger amount is 


preferable. 


results with the press drill and one-third less seed; indeed, it is 
much better than broadcasting. The advantage over the old drill, 
which was a complete failure, is apparent. The narrow wheels, 


one and one-fourth inches wide, of the press drill, follow each foot | 


and press the ground solidly all around. the grain, leaving the 
wheat fixed in the ground down near to the moisture. 

The harvesting is done in the James River valley largely with 
headers which, with ten horses and seven men, cut and stack thirty 
to forty acres per day, threshing the grain and delivering it to the 
elevator. These are scattered along at an average of about one 
every six miles on our lines of railways. This work costs on the 
average ten cents a bushel. The total cost of raising wheat by the 
usual method, taking the new machinery, and not including interest 
on cost of land or profit on men, is stated below: the tables show 
the cost to the farmer who can run eight horses, which is the most 
economical method : 


COST OF RAISING AND HARVESTING ONE HUNDRED ACRES. 


Plowing with two teams 10 days at $4.00... 2.0.0... 00. cece eee eee ee ee 40.00 | 


ng three times, 60 to 75 acres per day, at $3.00 
Seeding with Press Drill, 20 acres per day, at $2,00 
Seed at an average of $1.00 yor acre 


Saming and stacking with header 
Threshing and delivering to elevator an average of 20 bushels per acre. ‘ 
40 


ANowance for wear and tear of teams and machinery 


eo Serre cease scar es te tase ns Fens ebeos dein died $465.00 


This is at the rate of $4.65 per acre. The same work will be 
| done by contract for $600, or $6 per acre. 
A quite peculiar thing about raising “No. 1 hard” is the deep. 
_ frost of the Northwestern region. This comes out of the ground 
very slowly, and during the long hours of sunshine in the summer 
gives an impetus to rapid growth by keeping the roots constantly 
moist. This year may prove an exception in this respect, for at 
this writing (Jan. 12) there has been no cold weather, and farmers 
are harrowing, and in some instances seeding. 





EARLY POTATOES. 
DR. GEORGE THURBER. 
—=_ 

Where there is a near market, early potatoes are often a very 
profitable crop, and a few days’ difference in earliness often has a 
marked effect on the returns, and it is worth while to take measures 
to forward the crop. The Island of Jersey, so celebrated for its 
breed of cattle, supplies London with a large share of its early 
potatoes. The farmers begin to prepare the seed potatoes when the 
crop is dug. They prepare racks in sufficient number to hold the 
required quantity of seed. These racks consist of a shallow box or 
“flat,” such as our florists use for starting seeds in a greenhouse or 
hot-bed. They are made by cutting a soap, starch or other ‘ store 
box” in three parts and furnishing each with a bottom. Whoever 
has a garden will find a number of these very useful. Such a box is 
the foundation of the Jersey potato rack, a post of inch stuff is fast- 
ened in each corner, upright, and these are connected by their upper 
ends by four strips of similar stuff. As the potatoes are dug those 
intended for seed are selected. Tubers of medium size and uniform 
shape are chosen. These are set in the box portion of the rack,‘ seed 
end” up, and as close together as they can be placed. These racks 
thus filled are placed in any convenient place in the open air, where 
they will get as much sun as possible. In due time these potatoes 
will become as green as those we sometimes see that have been ex- 
posed while still growing. Before there is danger of frost these racks 
of seed potatoes are placed under cover ; they are stacked one above 
another in a well lighted room. As the planting time approaches, 
the racks are removed to a warm room, or there is provision for 
heating the room where they were stored. This is to cause sprouts 
to start—not long weak shoots, such as are formed in a dark cellar, 
but stout, stubby sprouts, green, and nearly us thick as one’s 
thumb. There are but few of such sprouts formed on each potato ; 
the one that gets the start keeps it, while the other buds (for such 
the eyes really are) remain dormant. At planting time these racks 
are taken to the field and the potatoes set in the rows, with the 
sprout or sprouts upward. Great care is observed in handling the 
seed potatoes, as the sprouts break off very easily, and the start thus 
gained is lost. You will ask if it pays to be at this trouble and 





I have used the broadcast seeder for eight years and | 
have seeded one and one-half bushels to the acre, but I find better | 


expense. Undoubtedly, else a whole farming community would 
not do so year after year. 

Another method is followed in some parts of Ireland. A frame 
is made like those we make with boards, but of tough sods, with a 
slope toward the sun, on a spot where the soil is good. The soil . 
within is spaded up. The frame is filled with leaves, and during 
the winter the ‘‘ sashes” are prepared, not with glass, but with fine 
brush. <A rude frame is made of cheap lumber of the proper size to 
fit the sod frame, brush is laid on evenly and is held in place 
by nailing similar strips over it. In the spring the leaves are re- 
moved from the frame, the soil within is exposed to the sun during 
the day, and these ‘‘sashes” are placed over it early in the after- 
noon. By continuing this for several days, exposing the soil to the 
sun and covering it before it begins to cool, the soil within the 
frame will become appreciably warmer than that outside. The seed 
potatoes are placed close together in this frame and slightly covered 
with soil, and the covering and uncovering carefully attended to; 
keeping the “sashes” on during a storm or cold spell. Treated in 
this manner the seed potatoes will get a good start, and experience 
has taught the farmers to time the operation so that the seed may 
be ready when it is safe to transfer it to the open ground. 

Our farmers may forward the seed for their crops of early po- 
tatoes and gain several days. We usually cut the tubers in March, 
sprinkling the cut surfaces freely with gypsum (land plaster) to dry 
them and prevent their sticking together. The pieces are then laid 
in the ‘‘ flats” first mentioned, or other shallow boxes, They are 
placed ‘close together, skin sides up and exposed to the sunlight of 
the kitchen window. The eyes will form strong sprouts which at 
the proper season may be planted. If the first shoots that appear 
above ground are cut by the frost, other shoots will appear from the 
dormant buds, and the labor will not be all lost. Of course this 
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forwarding process is advised for those only who wish to be early 
with a part of their crop, and who can try a part of their early 
kinds to see if it will pay. A still further help is to nail two boards 
together after the manner of a trough; place these by the side of 
the rows, and if a frost seems probable, or even a cool night, it is 
but the work of a minute to turn them over the rows; indeed it 
would be well to cover the rows every night until the potatoes out- 
grow their protection. 
HOME-MADE OR HOME-MIXED FERTILIZERS. 
_> 

The old way of making fertilizers at home by trying to dissolve 
whole bone with sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol has destroyed the 
clothes of many who have tried it, and in not a few instances the 
burning acid has done serious injury to the person who has at- 
tempted to use it. The practice is not commendable. Either sell 
the bone, get it ground fine, or burn it and save the ashes, which 
will contain all the phosphoric acid and lime, but none of the three 
to five per cent of nitrogen which good bone contains. The home- 
mixing of fertilizers is quite another matter. It is simply the mix- 
ing of agricultural chemicals that are purchased in a form ready 
for use and require no treatment with acid, but are mixed as thor- 
oughly as the work can be done by hand, with shovel, rake and 
screen. This way of making fertilizers is practiced mainly by a 
limited number of farmers in New Jersey and Connecticut, and 
other sections convenient to the large markets from which the 


chemicals can be readily obtained without too much expense 


for freight. 

Ten such home-mixtures were analyzed at the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station the past season. Mixtures Nos. 2, 
4 and 10 were made specially for potatoes. No. 3 was prepared for 


-eorn, but all the others were made for use on a variety of crops. 


THE FORMULAS BY WHICH THESE MIXTURES WERE MADE. 























1 y, ry 

No.1 | No.2| No.3! No.4) No.5 | NO’. No.7 | No.9 No. 10 

Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs. | Lbs, Lbs.| Lbs. Lbs. 

Nitrate of soda......... HW sas nctee cod oecas ae es ae ee 
Sulphate of ammonia... 100 ...... 300, 200 | 1,000; 166 166) 100 200 
New York tankage..... 640 ....... 250 , 250 | 5,000; 667 500 600 
Dissolved bone-black.. 700 400 250 250 | 5,000 | 833 833 710 600 
sulphate of potash..... 360 | 400 .....;. ZIG | AOD | a. oes ve ccisefoocses 600 
Muriate of potash...... 100 ...... 400 275 | 1,500 334 334 330 0 8. 
Acid phosphate ........ ...... MARNE Gc dovaje esis slheiene orclal s areisiGan ie. ciacilisieraeis's vs 
Castor POMACE........65 cece! BOD jo. crcl ecccccleccece cueewe Maeno nena on 
Dry ground fish ........ ....-- 200 | -.-ss0}-seeee b osinies d cosaiee, sie sislaghice wees == 
BONG MCRL. )5.225225-cs0.sssesahseon ss) 15000'| 1,000)1'4,800)|...... 167 | 600 *&* 
Total weight, 2,000 | 2,000 2,200 | 2,250 18,400; 2,000 2,000 | 2,000 2,300 





Each mixture was carefully analyzed. The composition of the 
various ingredients was also ascertained, and the per cent of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash that the mixture should contain 
was calculated therefrom. The actual composition of the mixtures, 





as found by analysis, is shown below, compared with the calculated 


amount of each ingredient. In general, the agreement of the cal- 


been thoroughly done, but some wide variations will be observed. 
THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE MIXTURES. 



































Nitrogen. Phosphoric Acid. Potash. | = 
=| For what Tot: | : | eee pe ee te =, 
¥ipurpose the 5 otal. Poe Total. | |e | Z | £¢ 
‘S/Mixture was 3, s erg eu i | leis UR 
a used, 2eesiezigiv~ieizis = | | 3g |Site ise 
i “sie iaeisi@is|s ot qai2|,s9o!Se 
3 aii Siaiais/2] 2 | Sieia ge 
A) 4 S/H iOjnie@ l(a] w& Io He |O |e | 
"1\General use. 1.75 1.73/3.48 3.76.15 3.85/2.24) 12.24, 11.4) 7.65) 7.6 $36.20 $35.57 
2|Potatoes .... ..../2.85)2.85 2.7,5.54,1.47/1.21) 8.22) 7-4) 4.92! 4.5 26.53; 28.00 
3\Corn......... 2.41 3.08/5.49 5.5 1.82/6.12/5.32) 13.26) 12 0) 8.06) 9.5 40.73) 37.38 
4|Potatoes +++ 1,76, 2.42/4.18 4.5 1.73,6.07/4. 13) 11.95; 11.3) 13.40)12.7; 41.22) 38.49 
5|All crops.... 1.33 3.45/4.78 4.43 44/4.10/2.92) 10.46 11.3| 8.49] 7.3 37.12) 34.22 
6\General use. 1.72 3.06/4.78 4.3/5.96/2.14] .88) 8.98! 9.0) 9.00; 9.2 37.04) 33.41 
7 s **  |1.76'2.47/4.23 4.2'5.96)3.03)1.75) 10.74; 10.6) 8.71; 9.2 36.84) 33.41 
8 wi * 11.76'2.94/4.70 4.6.6.39/1.51) .45) 8.35, 9.1! 8.93) 8.9 36.21) 33.41 
9 te “© 11.03 2.51/3.54 3.5'5.58/5.33)/2.44) 13.35} 13.6} 8.58 8.8 37.55 32.51 
10'Potatoes ....'1.65.1.42/3.07 ...'4.74;2.3511.87] 8.96:...... { 6.16)....| BA2zi...... 








“In this mixture, 0.71 per cent of the nitrogen is present as nitrates. 
The conclusions derived from these samples and analyses are 
thus summarized by Dr, Jenkins: ‘‘ First. These home mixtures 


compare favorably in composition with the best commercial fertil- 


izers. In all cases but one the valuation is higher than the average 
valuation of factory-made superphosphates or specials analyzed last 
year. Second. The home mixtures are not as finely ground 


.as the best factory-made fertilizers, yet their mechanical condition 
is satisfactory. Third. In only one case does cost of materials | 
exceed valuation. If we add three dollars per ton for cost of mix- | 
ing, the valuation and the cost will be about the same. The cost of | 


culated and actual composition is fair, showing the mixing to have | 


factory-made fertilizers usually exceeds valuation by twenty te 
twenty-five per cent.” A thorough understanding should always be 
had between the buyers and sellers of agricultural chemicals as te 
their quality, for which purpose a form like the following will be 
serviceable : 

Wanted: To buy the materials to make .... tons or more of 
fertilizer. The materials to consist of nitrate of soda, sulphate of 
ammonia, acid phosphate, dissolved bone, fine-ground bone, fine- 
ground fish scrap, muriate of potash, and sulphate of potash. 
All materials to be in good mechanical condition; in 
bags; to run even weights or be plainly marked what each bag 
contains net, and to be delivered at_.._____ early in March next. 
All materials to be guaranteed to contain certain percentages of 
nitrogen, potash, or available phosphoric acid, as the case may be; 
one-half of the bill to be paid within ten days after receipt of goods; 
on the other half a credit of sixty days to be allowed, within which 
time samples will be sent to the State Experiment Station for 
analysis, and if there found to contain as Marge percentages as guar- 
anteed the balance of bill will be paid within the sixty days, but #f 
any are found to contain a less percentage than guaran , then a 
discount is to be allowed on the bill equal to the loss in money value 
caused by such deficiency for the first one per cent or fraction 
thereof, and twice the loss in money value for all deficiencies in 
excess of one per cent, and balance of bill within the sixty days. 
The samples are to be taken by astation agent or other disintereste@l 
party. 





Early Squashes and Potatoes Together.—I have never growm 
these vegetables together, and see no advantage in so doing, unless 
it be the possible protection the potato vines might give the squash 
as a decoy to the squash bug and spotted beetle. The soil should 
be prepared for the potatoes as early as possible, the rows marked 
out three feet apart, and only the alternate rows planted, leaving 
the others for the squash. This would give squash vines six feet 
one way, and they could be planted three feet apart in the row, for 
the bush varieties. Well rotted manure of the best quality should 
be applied in the hills for the squashes before or at the time the 
potatoes were planted, the squash hills to remain until the condi- 
tions of soil and weather were right for planting the seed, which 
probably would not be until the potatoes were up. By the time the 
squash had sprouted, the potatoes would have a good start, and 
would protect the squash plants from hard winds. The frequent 
cultivation given the potatoes would hasten the growth of the 
squash and interfere wonderfully with the ravages of the squash 
bug, as he is shy and_ runs away at the first alarm. Precaution 
should be taken against the flea beetle by dusting the young vines 
in the top of each hill of squashes with gypsum or land plaster, into 
each bushel of which a pint of turpentine has been thoroughly 
stirred; then allow it to stand a few days well covered to retain all 
the fumes. This acts as a preventive, not as a remedy, and can 
also be used on the cabbage and all plants liable to infection from 
the flea beetle. To subdue the enemies of the squash crop is the 
most expensive and laborious part of its culture. The potatoes 
would be dug before the squash vines were done growing, or before 
the squashes were picked. T. F. BAKER, New Jersey. 

The Values of Feeding Stuffs.—Taking.the average results of many 
pig-feeding trials at the Wisconsin experiment station, as reported on 
Page 566 of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for December, I find that 
at the present prices of grain in Iowa it will take $2.25 worth of 
rye meal to produce 100 pounds of pork, while of meal and shorts it 
will take $2.80 worth, corn meal alone $2.82 to $3.53, shorts and bran 
$3.45, shorts alone $3.94, and barley $7.09 worth. I believe rye meal 
is not appreciated as it should be. Rye can be sown in the corn stalks 
in July, or at any time before November, and yields from 18 to 40 
bushels per acre. The price is nearly always fifty cents per bushel, 
and it is well worth that for pig feed. It comes the earliest of any 
grain, and is highly relished by hogs, when soaked in water or 
ground into meal. The growing plant furnishes a large amount of 
green food in fall or spring. Oil meal contains three times as 
much albuminoids or lean meat and muscle-forming ingredients as 
corn meal, and the addition of a little oil meal to corn will make a 
better balanced food than either alone. It appears, from the Wis- 
consin results referred to, that corn meal and milk together make 
the cheapest food, at present prices. But rye meal soaked with 
water comes next in summer, then corn meal and shorts. Our best 
farmers should make at least ten pounds of pork for every fifty-six 
pounds of shelled corn fed, and more than that if the pigs are in a 
clover pasture. Much feed is wasted on gcrub stock. A well bred 
and well fed pig at seven months would weigh 225 to 250 pounds, 
and will pay a good profit for the food it has consumed. 

A. H. SHELDON, Iowa. 
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NEW VARIETIES OF ANNUAL PHLOXES. 


—>—— 


About the only annual species of Phlox in cultivation is Drum- 
mond’s (Phlox Drummondii), it being not only the best of the few 
annual species, but une of the best annual flowers in cultivation. 
This was sent by the distinguished collector Drummond to the 
Botanical Gardens, Manchester, Eng., where is was recognized as 
new by Doctor (afterward Sir) William Hooker, who gave it the 
mame of its discoverer in 1835. It was the writer's fortune to 
reside near the city of San Antonio, Tex., for several months one 


FIG. 1. DRUMMOND’S FIMBRIATED PHLOX. 


spring where this and many others of Drummond's prizes grew in 
the greatest profusion. It has seemed to be the character of many 
ether plants of that country to occupy the prairies to the exclusion 
of almost everything else, forming examples of natural bedding or 
massing of great beauty for acres, perhaps even for square miles in 
extent, and presenting a floral display that one could hardly think 
possible without seeing it. In its wild state the plant is about a 
foot high, the foliage and lower part of the flower hairy. The 
flowers are crowded in flat-topped clusters, and about an inch 
across. The general color of the flowers is a bright rose crimson. 
ranging even in the wild state to white on the one hand and a fine 
purple on the other. This Phlox is notable among the annuals for 
the varieties it has produced in cultivation, not only in color, but 
in its double flowers of different kinds. Indeed, it would be unusual 
of late years if a season should pass without one or more novelties 
being added to the catalogues, especially by the seed growers of 


FIG. 2. DRUMMOND’S PHLOX STAR OF QUEDLINBURG. 


Germany. Our engravings show the latest triumphs in this direc- 
tion. Fig. 1 represents Phlox Drummondii fimbriata, the principal 
characteristic of which consists in its fimbriated, partly three- 
toothed petals. Phlox Drummondii cuspidata differs from all other 
varieties heretofore known, in that the pointed center teeth of its 
petals are five to six times as long as the lateral ones, giving the 
flowers a peculiar starlike appearance. The colors of both varic- 
ties range from pure white to rose, scarlet, violet, purple and blue. 


| the accompanying illustration. 
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BAG WORMS AND HOW TO DESTROY THEM. 
i 

One of the most troublesome and destructive insects which 
attack the leaves of trees is the Bag worm or Basket worm (Thyrid- 
opteryx ephemereformis, Haworth). Its larve overrun and prey on 
a great variety of fruit and shade trees, both deciduous and ever-. 
green. The perfect insect is a moth, the male having filmy wings, 
which give it the appearance of a large wasp rather than a moth, 
as it flutters around on warm summer days. The female is wing- 
less and legless, and when she has deposited her eggs in the bag-like 
case she falls to the ground and dies. Late in the following spring 
these eggs hatch out into small brown larve which feed on the 
foliage of the tree to which they attach themselves. They begin to 
build for themselves silken coverings, to the outside of which they 
fasten pieces of the leaves upon which they feed. In time each of 
these silk-lined coverings becomes a bag, suspended from the lower 
side of the limb or twig. When they have attained nearly their full 
growth, these larve have an unpleasant habit of spinning down 
upon any person who is under the tree. Having spent the sunny 
hours of June and July in stripping the leaves from the trees and 
rendering themselves generally disagreeable, the larvee fasten their 
pendent homes securely to the twigs, and change to the pupa form. 
After a brief period they burst forth from their pupal inclosures, 
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CLEANING OUT BAG WORMS. 
the male to flutter his brief hour in the waning sunshine, the female 
to lay her eggs inside the empty bag and die. 

The most effective method of clearing out this pest is shown in 
Throughout the winter the bags 
are plainly seen hanging from the twigs, and are readily removed 
by means of a fine wire brush at the end of a pole of the proper 
length to reach them, by a man standing beneath the tree. The 
bags having been brushed off are gathered up and burned. <A very 
little labor will clear an orchard or row of shade trees. 

Fertilizers Sold on Analysis.—Our American fertilizer manu- 
facturers are compelled by law to guarantee the quality of their 
goods, being liable to a fine if their fertilizers are below the mini- 
mum quantity in the principal ingredients guaranteed to be present. 
The fertilizer manufactory which makes the manures originated by 
Sir J. B. Lawes, the celebrated Rothamsted experimenter, accom- 
plishes the same end inthis way: The sample is fairly drawn from 
the bulk in the presence of the company’s agent and sent for analy- 
sis to certain reputable chemists before the manure is used. 
Should any discrepancies appear in the analysis, the variation in 
the ingredients is valued, and should any diminution of the value 
of the whole be ascertained, a deduction is made to the full extent 
adjudged by the analyst. The cost of analysis is paid by the buyer 
when found in favor of the manure ; otherwise, by the sellers. 
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THE NEW PRIMROSE. 
ae 

So many novelties have been overpraised that it is a pleasure to 
speak of one which completely ‘‘fills the bill.” Such is the case 
with the Primula obconica ; among the seventy odd primroses now 
known there is none choicer. It comes from Northern China, 
where it was discovered by M. Maires, one of the collectors for the 
purseries of the Messrs. Veitch, and it first bloomed on their grounds 
in September, 1880. It has spread with great rapidity. In this 
country seeds are already offered that were harvested here, and 
we know of one large house, and hear of others, that are filled with 
this primrose, for furnishing cut-flowers, or for supplying seeds. 
Our knowledge of this primrose is from a half dozen sent us, early 
last spring, by a Euro- 
pean correspondent. 
When they arrived the 
plants looked as though 
a great deal of coddling 
would be required to save 
them; so they were each 
potted in a good-sized pot 
and placed in the green- 
house. Coddling! One 
never saw plants show 
that they were less in 
need of it. They at once 
started in full growth, 
and went on with such 
vigor that in selecting 
a specimen for making 
our illustration it was 
difficult to get one suf- 
ficiently compact. Those 
who know the old Pri- 
mula cortusoides of our 
gardens, afterward 
shown to be P. Sieboldii, 
will see from the engrav- 
ing the resemblance to 
that old plant. As the 
illustration shows, one 
plant produces an abun- 
dance of robust foliage, 
of a pleasing form and 
vigor; the numerous 
flower stems are a foot 
or more high and bear / 
the flowers in umbels, 
like clusters at the top, 
or in some plants in 
whorls. The flowers, of 
the shape seen in the en- 
graving, are about an 
inch across. They are 
described as pale laven- 
der in color; ours are 
best described as white. 
flushed with pale lilac, 
We know of a plant, the 
flowers of which are of a 
well-marked lavender, 
from which much is ex- en 
pected. This plant pos- PRIMULA 
sesses every element of popularity (including fragrance), except 
hardiness in winter. It also offers to the florist a most promising 
subject for improvement, and the producing of new varieties. It 
is not often that we can give full assent to all that has been said of 
a new plant, but here is one which can hardly be overpraised. 


——— 


——_—_—— 








For the Good of the Colts.—Give the mare a daily feed of bran. 
Treat her with the greatest. gentleness and kindness. If it has 
never yet been done, give her a few slices of apple from the hand, 
and make her approach you for them. The coming colt will inherit 
this disposition and can be made as friendly and confiding as the 
dam before it is a week old, and it will never forget your kindness 
unless it is badly treated afterward. In thirty years of farm 
work and horse keeping the writer has never owned or used a 
whip, nor has he permitted a hired man to use one, and every 
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horse, cow, bull, or sheep, and even mule, he has reared has been a 
petted one and would come to his hand freely. Kindness is a good 
crop to sow in the farm-yard, for it yields in profit an hundred fold. 





RAISING ONION SETS. 
— . 

Onion ‘‘sets” are small onions that are planted in the fall or 
spring for the purpose of producing green onions for pulling early 
in the spring, or for growing a crop of large onions. For the latter 
purpose, especially, it is desirable, indeed essential, that the sets be 
quite small, not more than half an inch in diameter. If the sets 
are too large, instead of forming large bulbs they will run up to 
seed. For furnishing green onions for pulling in spring some gar- 
deners prefer good sized 
sets, as they make a 
stronger and _ earlier 
growth. There is a gen- 
eral impression that the 
seed for onion sets should 
be sown late and on poor 
land. On the contrary, 
the seed cannot be sown 
too early in spring or on 
too rich land. The real 
point is to sow very thick, 
say twenty seeds to each 
inch of row. One prac- 
tical difficulty in sow- 
ing so thick is to get the 
seeds to germinate. As 
every farmer knows, be- 
fore a seed can germin- 
ate it must absorb con- 
siderable water, or, as we 
say, ‘‘swell.” It absorbs 
this water from the soil 
in immediate contact 
with the seed. But when 
you have a large num- 
ber of seeds in a small 
place only those in direct 
contact with the soil will 
get moisture. The otb- 
ers will remain dry and 
hard, and sometimes 
s~ “burn.” There are two 
® remedies for this diffi- 
= culty. Either sow very 

early in the spring when 
the ground is moist, and 
when we are likely to 
have an abundance of 
rain, or soak the seed 
two or three days before 
sowing. We say two or 
three days, but by this 
we do not mean that the 
seed should remain in. 
the water unchanged 
for that length of time. 
Soak the seed for twelve 
hours, and then throw it 
on to a sieve or cloth and 
let the water drain off. Keep the seed in a moist state in a warm 
room four to five hours and then soak it again in fresh water an- 
other twelve hours, and keep repeating this till you are ready to sow. 
After such treatment for two or three days, if the weather will not 
permit sowing, put the seed in a cold room and no harm will be 
done. We have kept the seed moist till it commenced to sprout, 
without harm. In fact, we never had better sets than from this 
sprouted seed. We repeat that early spring, rich land, thick seed- 
ing and clean culture are the great secrets of success. 

Subsoiling vs. Trenching.—Trench plowing with the misunder- 
standing that it was subsoiling is responsible for much of the preju- 
dice against the latter among farmers. Bringing large quantities 
of the subsoil to the surface is rarely profitable in farming, while 
occasional stirrings of the subsoil are rarely unprofitable. 
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Children’s Compositions. 
JAMES VILAS BLAKE. 
a 

It does seem sometimes as if those who give out 
subjects for children’s compositions exercise a 
kind of impish ingenuity in choosing those exactly 
on which no child should write—nor man either, 
for that matter, unless he write a whole book or 
treatise. Whatcan be more absurd than to require 
a child to write on a general subject like Educa- 
tion, Obedience, Truth-telling, Good Manners, 
Kindness, and a hundred similar excellent moral 
subjects? One thing is certain—no teacher who 
does that ever tested the method on himself. A 
friend once told me of a vivacious, intelligent 
old negro in Boston who had been a slave. The 
colored brother invited my friend to supper, and 
my friend duly went, being a lover of all mankind. 
He found the good man’s home a very poor affair, 
and the supper little else than hoe-cake on a bare 
board. My friend partook of the fare with rising 
admiration—I mean for the hospitality; he spoke 
not of the quality of the hoe-cake. He said to the 
negro, “Did you fare as well as this when you 
were a slave in the South?” “A heap better,” 
said the good man. “ What! A better cabin to live 
in?” “A heap better.” “And better things to 
eat?” ‘Better, and more of them.” ‘Well, then,” 
urged my friend, “don’t you think that after all 
you were better off down there in slavery?” ‘Go 
down and try it yourself,” said the negro senten- 
tiously. Now when a teacher tells a child to 
write a composition on Kindness, I would like to 
whip him over the shoulders with the admonition, 
“Go and try it yourself.”” The more general the 
subject is, the harder it is to make a particular 
thing of it. In other words, the more a subject has 
in it, the less any one will find to say about it. 
This may seem, at first sight, a paradox. But it 
will be plain enough if any one will consider that 
with a large, general subject, the first necessary 
step is to cut it up into small parts or divisions. 
The general subject is treated only by the succes- 
sive treatment of each small particular or division. 
Therefore the child can do nothing else. But this 
analytical process of division and subdivision is 
exactly what the child’s mind has not arrived at. 
Therefore, what can he do but string together a 
few platitudes, the sole use of which is to plague 
the teacher into giving out better subjects, if, in- 
deed, he be not dull past all cure by plaguing. 

The progress of the child toward the power of 
mental analysis must be by exercise in analysis by 
the senses: that is to say, by the habit of minute 
observation. If he have acquired the power and 
habit of observing objects in their parts, he will 
begin then to contemplate complex ideas in their 
divisions. Therefore for an exercise in composi- 
tion, give the child simply an object to describe. 
This applies not merely to the very young, the 
beginners; it will be a good regimen for children 
up to sixteen or seventeen years of age. Let them 
not choose their own objects, because then they 
will waste a great deal of time in settling on one. 
Let the teacher place an object before the class 
and say, ‘‘ Now write for me a composition describ- 
ing this object. Tell allits parts, its shape and its 
eolor in such a way that if I had not the object 
here I should know it or be able to imagine it by 
your description.” Or, better. still, the teacher 
might set up two or three objects somewhat 
similar from which each pupil might choose one, 
and then the teacher should require such a descrip- 
tion as will enable him to identify the choice 
readily. In reviewing and criticising the com- 
positions only asmall share of attention should 
be given to the language. Precise words will come 
with precise ideas. The point to insist on should 
be minute and accurate description, a recognizable 
picture in words. 

Galton has written interestingly of what he calls 
the facuity of “‘ visualizing.’”” He means the power 
to look at an object attentively and then, by 
means of a nice observation of it, to carry away so 
distinct an image of it in the mind as to be able to 
project it in space or on a surface at will. For 
example, a man is able to visualize distinctly and 
to the full extent of the faculty who can look at 








the outline of an object and then, when it is with- 
drawn from his eye, and even after some interval, 
look down at a blank sheet of paper, summon the 
object before him, on the paper, as much as if it 
lay there, and so draw the outline of it as distinct- 
ly and easily as if he were tracing it round the 
object. This faculty Galton places very high 
among mental capacities. He says, if 1 remember 
aright, that about one man in sixteen is well 
endowed with it by nature, that about five or six 
ean hardly be taught it by any exercise or train- 
ing, and that the remaining nine or ten can be 
brought to a good degree of the power by training 
and practice. The first step in this valuable at- 
tainment is the training of the power of direct and 
minute observation. This power would be greatly 
stimulated and expanded by such an exercise as I 
have mentioned above—by setting an object before 
achild with the requirement to make a minute 
description of it, part by part, and including all its 
visible qualities. If the composition were judged 
and graded by the completeness of the observation 
manifested,—that is to say, by the number of the 
visible qualities observed and recorded,—the prog- 
ress of the child could not but be rapid in this art 
of observation. And what mental art or quality is 
more valuable ? 

After the child had been trained for a while in 
this way, a new and interesting step could be 
taken by setting an object before the children’s 
eyes for them to study mentally. They should not 
be allowed to make written notes of it on the spot. 
They should be required simply to observe it and 
make mental notes of its different qualities and 
visible properties. Then the pupils should be re- 
quired to write a description of the object from 
memory, and the compositions should be judged 
and marked, as before, by the completeness of 
description attained; that is to say, by the number 
of visible qualities enumerated. It is difficult to 
overstate the value of such an exercise. 


> - - 
Spreading Contagious Diseases. 
CLARISSA POTTER. 
> 

We have outlived the time when every child, as 
an unavoidable matter, was expected to have— 
and live or die as its vitality proved—the conta- 
gious diseases, measles, mumps, whooping cough, 
chicken pox and scarlet fever. One who lived sev- 
enty years ago tells me that she, as well as the 
other mothers of her country neighborhood, be- 
lieved that every one of their larg@family of little 
children must sometime have each of these disor- 
ders. To escape them by strict isolation, which for 
any family in that scantily populated community 
could easily have been done, did not enter their 
thoughts, and to get through the “necessary ” or- 
deals as soon as possible they often deliberately 
sent their children into homes where one of these 
contagious diseases was known to be raging, and 
then made ready their big floor bed in the living- 
room, their ointments and poultices of strange in- 
gredients and their pots of brewing herb teas. 

We now know that the longer our little folks can 
escape these contagious diseases (with the excep- 
tion, possibly, of measles) the less liable, after the 
fifth year, they are to contract them, while every 
added year diminishes the severity and danger 
with which they may be expected. The old-time 
custom of sending out little, defenseless children 
sto “catch” some prevailing, contagious disorder, 
has become obsolete in enlightened districts, and 
wisely so, for in how many old bramble-grown 
burying lots on our green hill-sides are little 
graves in which have slept for more than half a 
century the poor, helpless little babies whose heads 
actually quartered with the convulsive spasms of 
whooping cough before they gave up their desper- 
ate struggle for life, or who fell unwilling victims 
of scarlet fever, brought to them in their mother’s 
clothing, whose mistaken duty had led her to act 
as nurse in some household stricken with the ter- 
rible disease. But there are families who have 
had the benefit both of observation and the ad- 
vanced ideas of those who have made careful, hon- 
est study of these truths, yet are so bigoted in their 
beliefs that they will not admit that typhoid fever 
or diphtheria is infectious. They uphold scarla- 
tina, whooping cough, ete., as necessary evils, and 
the earlier children compass them.the better 
—seemingly anxious to do their part to introduce 
and spread disease among our children. From 
such bigots, who are “never afraid to go among 
any diseases,” and just as brave about coming with 
uncleansed garments into your home and mine, we 





have greatest danger of pestilential disease entee- 
ing our households, and from which there seems te 
be no protection or redress, for little good is it te 
appeal to health officers after such a pestilence 
has once secured a foot-holdin our home. There ig 
a crying need for a better understanding of the 
fundamental principles of sanitary science in city 
as well as country, and how best to supply this 
deserves the careful attention of those who have 
made a study of the subject. 


—_—_ 


“Giving Thanks Always in All Things.” 
PALMETTA GOLDSMITH. 
> 

One of the most beautiful sermons to which I 
have ever listened, had for its subject the above 
text. Rhetorically, it was a gem, and its applica- 
tion to our spiritual life was perfect. I carried the 
good seed home in my heart, and then, as I have a 
a fashion of doing, made a practical application of 
the command, thinking how lovely life would be i# 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters, parents 
and children should remember in their intercourse 
with each other to give thanks. I think,—saying 
it with all hesitation, because I am a woman,—that 
men most often err in this matter. How many 
husbands do you know who ever thank their wives 
for the thousand daily acts of kindness which they 
perform? If the buttons are always in order, the 
socks always darned, rips and tears mended, din- 
ners dainty, silver bright, and floors kept clean, 
how many husbands reflect that a word of praise 
or thanks would only be the just meed of the un- 
complaining little wife who toils so unceasingly 
for his comfort? Men who would willingly give 
their wives velvets and diamonds if they could 
afford it, never think of these little words of love 
and appreciation which they could so easily be- 
stow, and which would have more power thas 
anything money could buy to gladden the heart 
and brighten the eyes of the woman they promised 
to love and cherish. In business you thank the 
man who buys your goods, and pays you your 
money, and the man of whom you buy asatisfac- 
tory article, but are you as thoughtful toward the 
wife who has just mended and cleaned your coat? 

I was calling one day on a delicate lady friend 
who, after a hard day’s toil at the work, had just 
finished the repairing and cleaning of a heavy 
overcoat of her husband. A tailor wquid undoubt- 
edly have charged several dollars for the job, and 
it was with evident pride in her task that she 
handed it to her husband, pointing out how smooth 
the new sleeve linings were, how nice the newly 
worked button-holes, and so on. Surely, thought 
I, he will at least kiss the hand that has done this 
work, and his words of grateful thanks will pay 
for all her toil. But no, this man whom I have 
heard greet a neighbor’s kindness with a hearty 
“Thank you,” for his wife had only an indifferent 
nod, and a ‘* Humph, yes, very good; lay it down.” 

People are only grown-up children, and it is 
astonishing how many of the traits of childhood 
we retain after we have reached years of discre- 
tion. We all know that most children can be more 
easily managed by praise than by fault-finding, 
and it is just so in a measure with the grown-ups. 
If your husband happens to remember to wipe his 
boots, and so forbear soiling your freshly-scrubbed 
kitchen floor, don’t say to yourself that it is ne 
more than he ought to do; give him a gentle word 
of thanks and a kiss, and you may be sure that it 
will be a better aid to his memory than a reproof 
if he forgets. Try the same plan in regard to fire- 
wood. Don’t fret when he forgets to cut any. but 
be especially sure to thank him when he does pro- 
vide a good supply. It will be far more effective 
than any amount of nagging, or than telling him 
that Mr. Brown never forgets to cut firewood fer 
his wife. 

This giving thanks always in all things is a habit 
that will require cultivation, but once acquired it 
will prove an ever blooming shrub that will entire- 
ly crowd out the weed of ill-temper. There are ne 
conditions in life that furnish as much opportunity 
for the cultivation of this virtue as that of the 
farmer’s family. They are all so dependent upon 
each other for comfort, enjoyment and happiness. 
There arise so many occasions where husband 
and wife can be particularly helpful to each other, 
and we are all human enough to like to have our 
best efforts recognized. If your wife does the 
evening milking because you are late in coming 
home from work, nothing will rest her tired and 
aching back and limbs as much as your arm about 
her waist, and the few words which you will whis- 
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per in her ear—just such words as you used to find 
it so easy to say when you were courting her. Try 
my plan, and see if in making another heart happy 
you do not increase your own happiness. 


So 


Inexpensive Ornamental Table. 
————— 

The frame of the table illustrated herewith is 
made of pine or whitewood. It is 28 inches high 
and the top measures 18/2 inches in diameter. The 
three legs, which consist of plain, round sticks, 
are smoothly covered with olive colored felt, are 
then joined together in the middle and decorated 
with a small scarf of the same material, trimmed 
with ball fringe on one of its length and one of 
its width sides, as seenin Fig. 1. The top is cov- 
ered with the same felt after it has been embroid- 
eredin the following manner.: Work the designs 
given in Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 on ordinary embroidery 








FIG. 1. ORNAMENTAL TABLE. 
canvas With filoselle silk in cross-stitch, except 
the two outside rows of stitches around the figures. 
Then cut off the canvas, allowing for these two 
stitches around; very lightly moisten the backs of 
these figures with mucilage, and arrange them on 
the felt according to Fig.1. Baste them on, then 
tinish the outside rows after the pattern, stiteh- 
ing through canvas and felt, thus fastening them 
securely to the felt and giving the appearance as 
if they were solidly worked across it. Then stretch 
the cover over the table and finish it with ball 

fringe tacked on with gilt headed tacks. 
The different marks in the patterns denote the 


shading, the explanation of which is as follows: 


For Fig. 2, Butterfly and Bird, the solid black 
squares indicate black; black squares with white 















































































































































AND BIRD. 


FIG. 2. BUTTERFLY 
Star in center, dark bronze brown. The white 
squares with fine lines indicate medium bronze 
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brewn. The white squares with diamond-shaped 
center, light bronze brown. The black squares with 
white square and dot in center, dark red. Black 
squares with white diamond and dot, medium red. 
The white squares with two light diagonal lines 
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FIG. 5. PATTERN FOR ROSE RUD. 
crossing each other, lightest red. The white 
squares with two heavy diagonal lines crossing 
each other, dark blue. The white squares with 
ring, light blue. The black squares with five white 
dots, forming a standing cross, green. White 
squares with black dots, gray. 

Shading for Fig. 3: The solid black squares here 
denote dark bronze brown. ‘The black squares 
with white star, medium bronze brown. The white 
squares with two straight lines crossing on other, 
light bronze brown. The black squares with white 
square and dot in center, dark red. The black 
squares with white diamond and dot in center, 
medium red. The white squares with light cross 
bars, light red. The white squares with black dot, 
gray. The black squares with five white dots 
forming a standing cross, green. The white squares 
with black cross, dark blue. The white squares 
with black ring, light blue. The white squares 
with Maltese cross, brick red. The white squares 
with fine lines, dark fawn color. The white squares 
with diamond shaped center, light fawn color. 

: a en 
Knitted Foot Cushion. 
oe 

Germantown yarn or double zephyr may be em- 
ployed in the construction of the foot cushion here 
shown, or silk or wool remnants cut and sewed as 
for a carpet are very nice. If the latter be chosen 
the pieces should be cut about an inch wide and 
may be sewed together at random, mixing in the 
bright colors in bits with the medium shades for 
the three wide stripes, and using only dark colors 
for the two narrow ones. Of course care should be 
taken to have all seams or roughness on the wrong 
side. Use small wood or bone needles and plain 
garter-stitch. Each stripe is about’ thirty inches 
in length when completed; the center stripe is 
three anda half in- 
ches wide, the two 
end stripes three, 
and the two dark 
ones two inches. 
Join the ends. of 
each stripe invisi- 
bly, and sew them 
together in the or- 

FOOT CUSHION. der shown. For the 
end puffs use any serviceable goods that will cor- 
respond with the material of which the stripes are 
made; plush, velvet, and satin are all very pretty, 
but a nice piece of wool sateen is preferable for 
common wear as it is durable and does rot easily 
catch or hold dust. For each puff take a piece of the 
goods a yard long and six inches wide, seam the 
ends together to form a circle, gather one edge and 
sew it around the edge of the knitted covering. 
Make a stout cotton case to match the covering in 
circumference and twenty-four inches in length; 
fill it with curled hair, pass a large fancy cord, a 
yard and a half long, through the middle from end 
toend. Gather up one end of the case closely and 
sew it around the cord twenty inches from its termi- 

















nation; gather the other end, fillin all the hair it 
will hold, draw the cord tightly, and sew the casing 
toit so as to leave out twenty inches of the cord as 
at the other end, thus confining the cushion isa 
compact shape with full circling puffs at either 
end. Draw_.on the cover, tack it to the case where 
the puffs are sewed on, turn in and gather the 
outer edge of the puffs around the cord, and finish 
by knotting the cord in four or five loops at each 
end. Fasten the loops so securely that the cushion 
may be lifted and handled by them. 





Crocheted Book Bag. 


Pretty book bags, always acceptable to school 
girls, may be manufactured so easily by one hav- 
ing the least bit of ingenuity that it seems un- 
necessary for any child to go without one, or be 
obliged to carry the plain homely canvas ones so 
often seen. Two balls of macrame cord and a rem- 
nant of fine French sateen are all that is required 
for the bag as illustrated; but, if desired, a much 
nicer one may be produced by using satin for the 
lining and placing a large, soft bow of broad satin 
ribbon carelessly on one side. First, an oblong 
piece of crochet work, twelve inches wide and 
twenty-two inches long when completed and bor- 
dered, is made in any easy stitch. As shown heré 
the work begins in the middle of the piece—at the 
bottom of the bag—with a chain about eleven 
inches in length, on which are worked several rows 
of plain double crochet, then a row of shells, then 
plain again, and so on till one side is completed. 
The other is worked on the other side of the chain 
in the same way. A border of scallops like the 
shells is worked all around the edge, and 
straps fifteen inches long, that are also of plain 
crochet bordered by small scallops, are joined to it 
at each end for handles. It is stiffened with thick 
starch, spread out smoothly and dried, and after- 





BOOK BAG. 
ward varnished with white or bronze shellac ac- 


cording to taste. The bag is then smoothly lined 
as far as the border with blue, yellow, or red 
sateen, bent in shape, and finished with a fan- 
plaiting of the sateen at each end, the top of which 
is turned down to form a ruffle, below which is a 
casing for an elastic band. If preferred the lining 
may be omitted and a wedge-shaped piece of 
crochet-work, folded lengthwise through the mid- 
dle, inserted at each end, but the bag will not be 
as capacious, or as readily adjust itself to the de- 
mands made upon it as it would with the fan- 
plaiting and elastic. Of course much smaller ones 
may be made for little children, who, if they have 
only one little book to carry, are much comforted 
if they have something pretty to carry it in. 
on ee 
Doilies 
_> 

One yard of fine linen, thirty-six inches wide, 
will cut forty-nine doilies, five inches square. 
Select close even linen of the kind used for sheet- 
ing, and one and a half yards wide, and see that it 
has no uneven threads. Have it washed in strong 
boiling hot suds, well rinsed, then boiled in clear 
water to remove the starch and render it pliable; 
rinse in clear, cold water, and put to dry without 
the addition of bluing. Onefeels that the decora- 
tion of these doilies may be quite elaborate, now 
that the Seotch linen flosses may be obtained so 
cheaply, and will bear washing so well. The colors 
of the linen flosses, instead of fading, are brought 
out more brightly by the iron. On these doilies put 
quarter inch hems which should be hemstitched. 

Doilies are desirable adjuncts to every table 
service, both for fruit plates and finger bowls. 
They should be stamped, each with a different de+ 
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sign, and daintily outlined with the linen flosses in 
colors, gold and white being a favorite combina- 
tion; also pink and white, blue and white, and 
often they are decorated to match dinner sets. 
Table-cloths embroidered in the linen flosses in 
solid or half Kensington stitch, or outlined, are 
also very popular; and, with doilies, napkins, and 
center piece to match, form a service that any 
housekeeper may well display with pardonable | 
pride. The designs for table linen should be se- 
lected with due regard for the decoration of the 
dinner service. A plain service of good white 
china is a boon to the housekeeper in these days of 
embroidered table linen, as the choice is then un- 
limited in design and color. 


<& 





Decorated Towel Napkin. 


A pretty and appropriate gift for an invalid 
friend, or for the mother of small children, is a set 
ef decorated towel-napkins. They may be made 
very pleasing in appearance and of any material 
ever chosen for towels, napkins or bibs. Those 
accustomed to the care of the sick, whose food 
must be served by the bedside, know well how un- 
trustworthy an ordinary napkin invariably is, 
always slipping out of place just at the wrong 
moment, leaving the garments exposed to spots 
and stains, and the weak, enfeebled wearer to 
confusion and dismay. The napkin here shown 
.requires only to be buttoned on one shoulder, or 
in eases of extreme weakness the upper ends 
tucked over the shoulders will hold it in place. It 
is termed a towel-napkin because of its resem- 
blance in shape to a towel, and because all sorts of 
fancy towels and toweling may be utilized in this 
way, but in this instance the resemblance is only 
in shape. It is made of a piece of fine linen momie 

cloth sixteen inches in 

width and twenty-two 

in length. A seven- 

inch slash is cut in the 

middle of one end: the 

opposite end is fringed 

to a depth of two inch- 

es; an inch and a half 

is turned under for 

hems on the sides and 

slashed end, and it is 

ready for decoration 

A colored facing is ap- 

plied each side of the 

slash, which is then 

m turned back like a col- 

lar; a band of the same 

material is used for a 

( border above the 

fringe, and for a nar- 

TOWEL NAPKIN. row strap which is 

fastened at one side of the neck and buttoned at 

the other. The bosom embroidery may be of the 

same in applique work, or the pattern may be out- 

lined and filled in with various stitches in colored 

floss. A row of feather-stitch in the same floss 

furnishes the hems and edges the border, and a 

row of white feather-stitch confines the col- 

lar in place and ornaments the band and strap. 

Seotch gingham, plain or hair-lined, in red, pink, 

or blue, or plain Turkey red, is suitable for the 

trimming. Less elaborate, but very neat anid 

dainty, are the napkins trimmed with plain white 

linen applied with fine fancy stitches, worked 

with white floss. They are also quite pretty with 

a perfectly plain finish and no decoration but the 

eollar and fringe. If bordered towels are chosen 

remove the border from one end, cut the slash, 

face it with the part removed and make the strap 

of the piece remaining; they are easily fashioned 
and very serviceable. 





Pure Air and Good Health. 
> 

To ventilate a room it is not necessary to make it 
eold, even in winter. A supply of fresh outside 
air may be kept up in the room without materially 
lowering the temperature. We have only to take 
advantage of a certain property of air—when it is 
heated it expands and rises, while cooler air takes 
its place. If we make openings in the room in or 
near the ceiling, the foul air will rise and pass 
out while the pure outside air will enter and sink 
to take its place. Because the current produced is 
a very gentle vertical one, it will take little heat 
from our bodies, especially as the outside air will 
become heated somewhat in its slow descent. 
Openine< under Goors and windows, or unter base- 
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boards, chill us, because the air they admit comes 
in as a cold, rapid, horizontal current, striking us 
directly ; and air so admitted does not so well ven- 
tilate the room as air admitted from above. If no 
other provision for ventilation has been made, the 
windows can be let down a little from the top. A 
very narrow opening will suffice. Close the lower 
part of the room as tightly as may be, but have en- 
trances and exits for the air above while the rooms 
are occupied. To sleep in an unventilated room is 
still more hurtful. If the windows are let down 
from the top there will be no danger of catching 
cold. It is currents striking directly which pro- 
duce colds in the head, or throat, or chest. And it 
is sleeping or sitting in close, unventilated rooms 
which makes one susceptible to colds. 

—-— 


Design for a Pen-Wiper. 


The two outside covers of the pen-wiper shown 
in the engraving are made of dark cloth, each two 
inches wide and four long, cut in the shape of a 


A NOVEL PEN-WIPER. 
pen. Four thicknesses of chamois skin are cut to 
match, and fastened between the covers by a few 
invisible stitches at the point of the pen. The let- 
tering is done in silk, and the name of the person 
to whom it is to be presented is added below. 
—a— oe 


Cat-Tail Card-Receiver and Camp-Kettle. 
on 

Tie together three nicely formed cat-tail stalks 
with a bow of broad ribbon. Bronze a large, coarse 
woven straw hat; the woven hat requires no lin- 
ing, and is consequently much lighter than a braid- 
edone. Fasten the brim of the hat at three points, 
that is, to each cat-tail stalk; and a pretty card 
basket is the result, as seen in Fig. 1. 

A gypsy camp-kettle may be represented by ty- 
ing three strong cat-tail stalks together quite near 
the heads, thus forming a tripod.. From the center, 
by means of a light. brass chain, suspend atiny Jap- 
anese tea-pot or a light kettle, as shown in Fig. 2. 
The effect will be quite pleasing in an otherwise va- 
eant corner of the parlor. This can also be made to 
serve as a pretty table decoration for a five o’clock 
tea. But in this case the cat-tails must be quite 
small, nor should the stalks be more than two feet 





FIG. 1. CARD-RECEIVER. FIG. 2, CAMP-KETTLE. 
long. The kettle must be of erackled ware which 
will resist great heat. A small aleohol lamp, com- 
pletely hidden by small pieces of wood, is placed 
under the kettle to keep the water boiling. 


> 


The Door-Jug. - 
=> 


Fashions. in dress and etiquette, are accepted 
spasmodically. The same may be said concerning 
matters of home-furnishing and decoration. Some 
peculiar piece of bric-a-brae, once successfully in- 
troduced, forthwith becomes the rage. The door- 
jug, now in vogue, is the cause of such a spasm. 
It goes the rounds—everybody must decorate a 
door-jug. As the name signifies it is intended to 
stand beside the door. The jug for this purpose 
may vary in size, from half a gallon upward. It is 
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first painted any desired color, and before being 
allowed to dry is sprinkled with metallic dust. [¢ 
preferred, the entire surface may be gilded or 
bronzed and decorated with silver or copper. If 
the decorator has artistic 
skill with the brush it is 
effective to paint the jug 
black, varnish and then 
ornament with antique 
designs in copper and 
bronze, as seen in the il- 
lustration. Still another 
plan, which is more sim- 
ple though not so pretty,, 
is to paint, varnish and 
ORNAMENTAL DOOR-JUG. brighten by pasting on. 
tasteful Decaleomanias. To the handle of a jug is: 
tied a bow of ribbon, or a long sachet-bag. <A very 
small jug,—ink-bottle-size,—similarly decorated, 
makes an excellent paper weight; filled with shot 
it also serves as pen cleaner. Fine shot is the best 
of pen-wipers, being neat, clean and convenient. 


Crocheted Boston Lace. 

ape 
Real Seotech linen crochet thread, 
Steel needles for thread. 


Materials: 
or Starlight Saxony. 
Bone needles for yarn. 

Cast on twenty-two stitches, knit across plain. 

First row—Slip one, one plain, [make one, nar- 
row] repeat what is between brackets three 
times, four plain, narrow, make one, two plain,. 

narrow, make one, one plain, make one, knit three 
together. 

Second row—Slip one, make one, three plain, 
make one, harrow, two plain, make one, harrow, 
eleven plain. 

Third row—Slip one, nine plain, narrow, make 
one, two plain, narrow, make one, five plain, make: 
one, one plain. 

Fourth row—slip one, make one, seven plain, 
make one, narrow, two plain, make one, narrow,. 
nine plain. 

Fifth row—Slip one, one plain [make one, nar- 
row], repeat what is between brackets three times, 
narrow, make one, two plain, narrow, make one, 
nine plain, make one, one plain. 

Sixth row—Narrow, rake one, narrow, five plain, 
narrow, make one, two plain, narrow, make one, 
ten plain. 

Seventh row—Slip one, ten plain, make one, nar- 
row, two plain, make one, narrow, three plain, 
narrow, make one, narrow. 

Eighth row — Narrow, make ) arrow, 
plain, narrow, make oe, two plain, narrow, make 
one, twelve plain. 

Ninth row—Slip one, one plain [make one, nar- 
row], repeat what is between brackets three times, 
five plain, make one, narrow, two plain, make one, 
knit three together, make one, narrow. 

Tenth row—Narrow, make one, one plain, make 
one, two plain, narrow, make one, fourteen plain. 

Eleventh row—Slip one, eleven plain, narrow, 
make one, two plain, narrow, make one, one plain, 
make one, knit three together. 

Repeat from second row always, in this rule. 


one, one 


An Artistic Plaque. 


A unique standing plaque illustrated herewiti» 
is made in the following manner: A piece of 
heavy pasteboard, nine inches long and six inches 
wide, is smoothly covered with velvet or plush, 
dark blue or ruby red being preferable. On the 
under side, two 
inches below the 
upper edge, se- | 
curely glue a dou- | 
ble strip of paste- 
board, about three 
inches in width. 
This forms the 
support for the 
plaque. In the 
center of the vel- 
vet covered side, 
fasten a_ gilded 
horseshoe. It is 
rather prettier to 
leave the bent 
nails in the shoe, 
just as when 
found. Exercise 
individual taste with regard to the arrangement 
of a couple of clay pipes, one painted gilt the 
other silver; a gilded wish-bone; a cluster of four- 














ARTISTIC PLAQUE. 
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ee 
leaved clover, irregularly painted with two col- 
ors, and a small acorn bearing twig, similarly dec- 
erated. An artistic grouping of these articles 
about the horseshoe results in a charming de- 
sign, emblematical of good fortune, peace, ful- 
fillment of wishes, success and hospitality enum- 
erated in the order given in the deseription. Oats, 
symbolic of music, may be twined along the edge 
of the plaque or about the horseshoe. This is an 
appropriate wedding gift. True, it is of no “ mon- 
ey” value, but no doubt will be more highly ap- 
preciated by some recipients than an expen- 
sive gift beyond the means of the giver, for it is 
expressive of all that which is most desirable for 
happiness and contentment in life. 


—_— 


— -_ 
‘The Prettiest Little Parlor.” 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
ae = 
Indeed it was 
“ The prettiest little parlor 

That ever you did spy” 
after Cicely Norton got through with it. Before 
that it was not a room that you would have gone 
into voluntarily with any expectation of pleasure 
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sible to bring something of the same nature into 
her own home life. The district school was lack- 
ing a teacher when she returned, and it was 
considered quite an honor to the community that 
*Squire Norton’s daughter, who had “ ben away to 
boardin’ school,”’ should be willing to fill the post. 
Our brave little girl knew that great reforms move 
slowly, and her first quarter’s earnings were spent 
in books, a subscription to St. Nicholas for the 
children, and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
her father. 

Meantime she let Ted, her brother, a year or two 
younger than herself, into her plan. Ted was a 
bit of a mechanic in his way, and under his sister’s 
directions made a pretty set of pine book shelves, 
four in nunber, and just fitting into a nook on one 
side of the fireplace, for this room had one essential 
of beauty and comfort when it was in use—a big 
old-fashioned fireplace. It was no part of Cicely’s 
plan to put these shelves in the parlor at onee, and 
they were kept in her own room for the time, after 
being stained with light oak stain and varnished. 

In buying books, Cicely took advantage of her 
position as a teacher to get the discount which is 
allowed to professional people, and she further 
sent to publishers for 
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lists of books and prices 
instead of buying hap- 
hazard. Having only 
a little money to ex- 
pend, she did not al- 
ways get bound edi- 
tions. She bought pa- 
per editions of Dickens 
and Thackeray, and 
with Ted’s help covered 
them so neatly with 
pasteboard covers that 











THE OLD PARLOR. 
orcomfort. An ingrain carpet, whose once brilliant 
hues had been toned down by wear very thread- 
bare, for it had been purchased in the days when 
ingrain carpets grew threadbare from long use 
instead of getting great holes in them after a year 
or so of service; neat and clean it always was, for 
Mrs. Norton prided herself upon being a ‘tidy 
housekeeper,” but on the score of beauty it had 
nothing to recommend it. Six stiff, cane-seat, | 

| 


curled maple chairs, and a rocker; a mahogany 
table of the old-fashioned kind whose leaves “ let 
down” stood backed against the wall, and held on 
its cold, bare, polished surface the family Bible, 
(not the one in use), *‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and a 
few other books. By way of art, the “sampler” 
which Cicely had worked when a child was framed 
and hung over the mantel, which contained two 
plaster-of-Paris casts —a not unesthetic shepherd 
and shepherdess, as glaringly white as plaster-of- 
Paris could make them. 

Cicely Norton was a farmer’s daughter, living in 
ene of the hilly counties of New York State. 
Every acre of Mr. Norton’s farm had been wrested 
from rocky barrenness by unceasing toil. He had 
had no time to pay attention toart. That the house 
itself was picturesque was no fault of his. Origi- 
nally composed of a large kitchen or living room, 
a sitting room, and one sleeping room, it had been 
added to and built on here and there as the chil- 
dren increased in years and numbers. There had 
been no money to waste on fine furniture, and the 
parlor described above was looked upon as a very 
grand room, and used only on grand occasions. 

The new era began when Cicely returned from 
the East, where she had had a year at boarding 
school at the expense of an aunt for whom she was 
named, and with whom she had lived. Cicely was 
a blithe, sweet-natured girl who had not been at 
all spoiled by her boarding-school experience. She 
did not look down on the little farm, nor on the 
parents who had toiled there so many years, but 
she had felt the refining influences of a different 
home atmosphere, and she did not think it impos- 








they will doubtless last a | 
life-time. Cicely had “a 
friend at court” in the 
person of the eastern | 
aunt, who executed any || 
little shopping commis- 
sions for her, and her 
hext move was to send 
for samples of wall pa- 
per. One having a light 
ground, with eplashes of 
gilt, and a reddish brown 
vine running through it 
was -chdsen, at fifteen 
cents a roll, and Mr. Nor- 
ton’s consent to paper- 
ing the room was obtained, Cicely and her brother 
doing the work in the evening. 

‘Makes the rest of the room look kind of shabby,” 
Was Mr. Norton’s comment when he saw the pretty, 
freshly-papered walls. 

“If Idon’t ask you for a cent of money to spend 
on it, will you Jet me fix the room to suit myself?” 
said Cicely, while she stole a white arm around her 
father’s neck. 

‘‘ Have your own way,” said Mr. Norton; “ young 
folks go ahead of my day.” 

Meantime Ted Norton, who before his sister's 
return had spent his evenings at the village gro- 
cery, when the chores were done in season to go 
anywhere except to bed, now spent all his time 
with his sister, reading aloud in some of the new 
books, or helping her to carry out some of her 
plans. 

The floor was next to be attacked. The carpet 
was taken up and disclosed a more than ordinarily 
even and well-laid floor of rather narrow boards. It 
took one whole evening to putty the cracks, but Ted 
and Cicely worked with willing hearts and didn’t 
mind aslight backache in a good cause. Should any 
of the readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
attempt a like feat (as Iam sure they would if they 
could now spend an evening in Mr. Norton’s par- 
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lor) they must buy their putty by the pound, and 
use an old knife to press it into the cracks. When 
this was thoroughly hardened a coat of mahogany 
stain was given. This comes all ready prepared in 
quart cans. One can is sufficient for an ordinary 
room.. Let this dry for twenty-four hours, and then 
varnish with floor varnish. After this is very hard 
(give it several days) apply a second coat, and wait 
a week before you walk on it. 

A pretty Kensington rug, seven by nine, and cost- 
ing four dollars, was laid in the middle of the floor. 
On this the mahogany table, with both leaves 
down (except in the evening when the whole 
family were gathered round it), looked very fine, 
with asecarf of olive plush thrown across it. The 
plush was what is known as cotton plush, or canton 
flannel with anap on both sides. A pretty trailing 
vine of wood brown with red flowers had been cut 
from cretonne, and sewed with silk floss on the 
ends. Cicely told me she used to carry this to 
school with her and work at it when she had to 
keep a pupil in, and at recesses and during lunch 
hours. One of Cicely’s extravagances was the pur- 
chase of a pretty lamp for this table, which held, 
besides books that were really being read, Cicely’s 
little work basket. 

The set of shelves was brought down and placed 
in the corner, and when the books were on it the 
room looked furnished at once. The windows had 
paper shades of gaudy floral pattern, but roller 
shades of ecru holland were substituted. Over 
this were hung white curtains of open work scrim, 
which cost only seven cents a yard. It was double 
width, and curtains at each of the three windows 
required eighteen yards; poles and rings were 
thirty-seven cents a window, and the ribbons of 
old gold and cardinal for looping them back 
brought the cost up to $3.50 for the whole. The 
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AS TRANSFORMED BY CICELY. 


ehairs had to stay, but a light wicker arm-chair 
which cost $3.50, and a real old-fashioned Boston 
rocker for comfort were added. The latter was. 
eushioned, seat and back, with pretty cretonne, 
stuffed with votton batting, and was really luxu- 
rious. 

The mantel was adorned with a scarf to match 
that on the table, and the plaster casts were turned. 
into old Fiorentine marble by being painted with a 
brownish paint, most of which was at once wiped 
off with a cloth. Being artistic in design they were 
really elegant looking now. The “sampler” was. 
banished to Cicely’s own room, and Cicely is now 
looking forward to the time when she shall have 
saved money enough for some pretty engravings 
for the walls. 

Now if any young girls who read the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST feel that they would like to emu- 
late Cicely Norton, and have a room which they 
would like to beautify, whether parlor, sitting 
room, or sleeping room, I shall be pleased, if they 
feei that Iean be of any assistance to them, to have 
them write to the editor of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, stating just how the room is now fur- 
nished, and how much or how little money they 
wish to expend upon it. [But if some one in each 


of the one hundred thousand families where the. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is read should respond 
to the author’s request wouldn’t she have her 
hands full!] 

First Intimations of Spring Fashions. 


> 

Long before the trees don their leafy Spring 
robes of tender green, and while Winter still holds 
the earth in his icy grasp, enterprising shopkeep- 
ers bring out their new cotton goods, dainty lawns 
and thin challis, for well they know that many 
ladies like to make these up in the comparatively 
quiet days of Mareh and April. The first importa- 
tions of ginghams and zephyrs this year really seem 
to excel anything of the kind we have had here- 
tofore. Stripes, plaids and checks are, as usual, 
the prevailing designs in ginghams, but of these 
there is an infinite variety; and all cotton dresses 
will be made this season of the same fabric 
throughout, and not in combination with a plain 
material. The colors are subdued and of the odd 
shades so popular in woolens, such as serpent 
green, queer grays, gobelin blue, russet brown and 
old rose, while a very pleasing novelty is an open- 
work lace stripe alternating with one of a solid 
«olor. A peculiar weave, too, shows either the 
body or stripe in irregular dashes on another color 
or darker shade, thereby making the goods appear 
as though tiny twigs from a dead tree were scat- 
tered over them. The satines display much 
brighter tints than the ginghams, while the designs 
are principally conventional figures and straggling 
vines thrown on a dark background. The challis 
—which, however, are a mixture of cotton and 
wool—are in much the same styles, except they 
have dark figures on light backgrounds. One of 
the most stylish novelties in white goods is a Vic- 
toria lawn that comes in skirt lengths, woven at 
the bottom so as to require no hemming, and bor- 
dered by many rows of wheels worked on the 
material in red, blue or pink, and filled in with 
lace work, thus forming a trimming five or six 
inches in depth, while narrower embroidery to 
match comes for the waist and sleeves. 

The waist for an indoor gown, of cashmere or any 
light wool suitable for the Spring, should be cut 
short on the hips, with a rounded point in front 
and a short, sharp point in the back. The plaited 
or gathered skirt is mounted on the bodice, which 
is ornamented only with revers, but asash of surah 
or some soft silk is added, folded in three flat 
plaits, very much wider in front than on the sides. 
From the hips this sash follows the line of the cor- 
sage to the back, being still quite narrow, and is 
there tied in a large, wide bow. Jacket bodices 
are fashionable for the street, and with these much 
thought and taste are expended on the undervest, 
which is frequently separate and fastens behind. 
‘These little fancy waistcoats may be shirred, 
smocked, or formed of many folds, crossing and 
recrossing transversely. They may be of the same 
material as the suit, of velvet, soft silk, or muslin, 
and it is an excellent idea to have several vests to 
wear with the same costume, thus forming a 
variety that will be appreciated if the wardrobe is 
limited. 4 

Knife plaited silk muslin in white, cream or 
‘bright colors, is used as a turned-over frill for the 
neck and sleeves of dress waists, while it is some- 
times continued down the front, in a cravat or 
jabot. An economical as well as stylish substitute 


for ruching is to use narrow gros-grain ribbon with . 


a pearl edge. Gather the lowest edge and sew it 
inside the dress collar, so as to show only about a 
fourth of an inch, and if liked a few inches can be 
left to tie inatiny bow infront. White, cream and 
red are the favorite colors for these little frills. 

Fringe is coming into fashion once more and 
appears on cloth dresses, tea gowns and house 
-saeques. It is usually of the heavy, netted silk 
kind, and house jackets have silk strands of a 
contrasting color knotted in the edges, on the fichu 
round the neck and in the flowing sleeves. 

It is too early to say much on the subject of 
Spring hats, but the Alsatian toques, made to 
match the outside garment, will probably be worn 
quite late in the season, especially when lightened 
by a bunch of pinks, violets, pansies or other fresh 
looking blossoms, which are used without foliage 
and placed directly in front. 

The newest veil for protection against the March 
-winds is of black dotted net, bordered all around 
‘with Chantilly lace. It is long enough to entirely 
«over the face, and is drawn back under the chin, 
and also at the top, around the hat, by the nar- 
xrowest ribbon run through the edging lace. These 














tied-back veils can, only be worn comfortably 
with large hats that have a projecting brim; if 
with a bonnet or small toque, the lower edge 
should hang loose. 

The feather boas can be worn much later than 
those of fur, and they are also shown formed of 
many close plaitings of soft silk, fringed on the 
edges. The newest ones are flat instead of round, 
and are shaped to fit the neck, with flat bands 
hanging down in front that are tied at the throat 
and waist with watered ribbon. Feather boas in 
light shades are also worn with evening costumes, 
while full ruchings of silk and lace promise to be 
very popular for trimming light gowns. 

7 —_— ——— 
The Windy Month. 
I. SMITHSON. 
~~ 

It has been said, and very truly, that to March 
and not January belongs the first place in the pro- 
cession of months. It is in March that the first 
awakening of sleeping Nature begins, while in 
January, which is the depth of winter, the year is 
sound asleep, and gives no sign of beginning its 
work. The old Romans must have realized this, 
for their year began on the twenty-fifth of March, 
and it was not until 1752 that the change was made 
in England, when it was decreed by act of Parlia- 
ment that 1753 should begin on the first of January 
according to the New Style. March must always 
have been more blustering and stormy than any ot 
its fellow-months, for the Romans named it after 
their war-god Mars, and the Saxons called it Hlyd 
Monath, “‘ Stormy Month.” 

A very old festival which occurs in March is Mid- 
Lent Sunday. This day was formerly known as 
Mothering Sunday, because it was the custom for 
the people to goin procession to the mother church 
and lay their Easter offerings before the altar. 
Since the thirteenth century, however, the prac- 
tice has fallen into disuse, the people going instead 
to the homes of their natural earthly mothers, and 
there feasting upon simnel cakes.and other delica- 
cies. In some rural parts of England, the day is 
still called Mothering-Sunday, and the family 
gatherings known as “ Motherings,” and in Lanca- 
shire the simnel-cakes are still eaten in memory 
of the feeding of the five thousand, related in the 
gospel of the day. 

Spenser, the poet, speaks of “ Sturdy March, with 
brows full sternly bent,” but William Cullen Bry- 
ant says in defense of the stormy month: 


“ The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 


“Thou bring’st the hope of those calm skies 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Seems of a higher world than ours.” 


—— 


Training of Girls. 


Physical 
MRS. M. C. WELD. 
te 
For the first thirteen years of their lives the 
regimen for boys and girls should be substantially 


alike. I believe in ‘ tom-boys.” Dreadful name! 
It haunted my childhood like the shadow of an 
ogre. The demands upon the nerve power of 
women in mature life are as great as the demands 
upon men proportionately to their strength, and if 
the same care were bestowed upon the physical 
develupment of girls and women as is bestowed 
upon that of boys and men, who can calculate the 
effect upon our nation? It is on record that the 
Roman race was preserved for generations after 
its decadence began by the extraordinary atten- 
tion given to the health and soundness of Roman 
women. In his excellent work, “How to Get 
Strong and How to Stay So,” Mr. Blackie has a 
chapter on exercise and physical development for 
women full of excellent suggestion, which is com- 
mended to girls and women who would acquire 
that physical strength which will render all their 
duties easy. 

The clothing at this period of life, as at all others, 
should be so adjusted to the body as not to inter- 
fere with its activities. The covering of the feet 
should receive careful attention, and tight, high- 
heeled, ill-fitting shoes be utterly abjured. Sus- 
penders or their equivalent should form as in- 
tegral a part of a girl’s wardrobe as of a boy’s, of a 
woman’s wardrobe as of a man’s. When there is 
reason and sense in putting corsets on boys there 











will be equal reason and sense in putting them on 
girls. The Venus di Medici was modeled from a 
female figure that was never deformed by a corset, 
But foolish girls and women will continue to com- 
press their waists and die in consequence, whick 
is perhaps not so bad a thing for the world as it is 
for them. 


— oe 


Lenten Cooking. 
> 

The wisdom of Moses as a law-giver is clearly 
established by the fact that after the lapse of the 
many centuries since he established certain fasts 
for the children of Israel their value as a hygienic 
measure is still recognized. Many of the Hebrew 
customs were engrafted on the Christian church, 
and in the forty days of Lent we have a remem- 
brance of the forty days of the deluge, the forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness, Moses’ fast oa 
the mountain, and that of Elijah in the woods. 
There are many who observe Lent, although be- 
longing to denominations where it is not enjoined 
as a religious observance. The system naturally 
craves lighter food after the heavy diet which the 
cold of winter has rendered necessary. To such 
we would recommend various 

Vegetable Soups.—A recipe for onion soup will 
serve for potato, pea, bean, lentil, turnip or carrot 
soup with very little alteration. Slice two large 
onions, and fry in a little butter or dripping untit 
light brown. Cover with one quart of water; let it 
simmer one hour, and add a pint of boiling milk. 
All of these soups should be thickened as follows: 
Melt a tablespoonful of butter in a saucepan; stir 
in a large tablespoonful of sifted flour, and add 
the boiling soup slowly after it has been pressed 
through a colander. Season to taste, with salt and 
pepper, add a little minced parsley, and pour inte 
the tureen over dice of toasted or fried bread. For 


any of the other vegetable soups whether fresh or 


dried, boil the vegetables until very tender without 
first frying, and proceed as above, except that in 
the case of pea, bean or lentil soup no milk should 
be added. Celery’‘is a fine addition to any of these 
soups. A milk soup is very healthful and nice, 
especially for children. Bring one quart of milk te 
a boil, season with salt and a little sugar, and 
thicken with one teaspoonful of corn starch. It is 
improved by the addition of one beaten egg yelk, 
and should be poured over little dice of fried 
bread. 

Farina Soup is quite an addition to the house- 
keeper’s list of Lenten soups. Put some butter ina 
frying pan, and add eight spoonfuls of farina; 
stir until it begins to color, add one quart of water 
and boil fifteen minutes. Season with salt and 
pepper, and add the beaten yelks of two eggs. 
Dilute with hot milk if too thick. 

Canned Lobster may be prepared in a number 
of appetizing ways. Cut it in small pieces and 
heat in a saucepan with a little milk or cream and 
a seasoning of salt and pepper, and pour over 
toast. Another way is to put it in a buttered pud- 
ding dish and pour over a white sauce: dust with 
bread crumbs, and bake brown. 

Noodles.—Beat three eggs slightly, add half a 
cup of water, a little salt, and flour enough te 
make a rather stiff dough. Work it a great deal 
(the more you work it the more pliable it will be), 
adding flour when it begins to stick to the hands 
or table. When very pliable, cut off a small por- 
tion at a time and rollas thin as a wafer; sprinkle 
lightly with flour, and roll into a tight roll. Lay 
these aside until all the dough has been used in 
this way, and then cut it into thin slices, forming 
little disks. Let them dry an hour or so before 
using in a soup as a vegetable, or in a pudding. Te 
use as a vegetable, have ready three quarts of 
salted boiling water, and a cupful of bread crumbs 
fried in butter the size of an egg. Throw the 
noodles a few at a time into the water, and boil 
until they are done; skim them out, and keep ina 
warm place while you cook the rest. Pour over 
some melted butter, sprinkle the fried crumbs oa 
top and serve with fish, or by itself. Leave halfa 
cupful of the cooked noodles in the water in whick 
they were boiled, add a tablespoonful of butter, 
one of parsley, and salt and pepper; serve as a 
soup., Cooked as above they make a nice pud- 
ding. Drain thei and lay on a sieve to dry. Te 
one pint of the noodles, add one-half cup of butter, 
one of sugar, three eggs, a cupful of mixed raisins, 
currants, chopped almonds and cinnamon. Mix 
well, butter a pudding dish, bake an hour, and eat 
with or without a thin sweet sauce. 
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Baby’s Hunt for Dandelions. 


FANNY M. JOHNSON. 
> 

“The baby is stirring, Trudie. You will have to 
amuse her a little while, so that I can finish this 
dress in season,” said Mrs. Stannard. 

Gertrude gave her drawing-board an impatient 
push. “ Whata bother!” shesaid under her breath 
as she rose to go to the cradle. She did not make 
the remark loudly enough for her mother to hear, 
for the dress which was to be finished was her own, 
and was to be worn to a picnic that afternoon; 
and, rather than bear a disappointment about the 
dress, she would care for the baby a little while. 

She rocked the cradle, but did it so rapidly that 
the motion failed to lull the baby to sleep again. 
The little one opened her pretty blue eyes, reached 
up her tiny hands and fretted to be taken up. 

“Oh, you little nuisance!” said Gertrude. “If 
you belonged to me I would just shut you up by 
yourself somewhere, and let you fret.” This time 
her mother heard her remark. 

«Gertrude, ’'m ashamed of you,” she said. “ Do 
you think that is the way I did by you when you 
were a baby’” 

Gertrude was really a little ashamed of herself, 
phough she would not have admitted it. She col- 
ered slightly as she lifted the baby from the cradle. 
Baby was a sweet, rosy little thing, just large 
enough to creep about the floor. Rings of soft 
hair, moist from slumber curled over her pretty 
head, and her cheeks were pink and dimpled. 
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enough, but refused to admit that she loved her, 
for she considered Baby in the light of a grievance. 

Until she was thirteen years old, Gertrude had 
enjoyed all the attentions and privileges of an only 
child. She was a bright, promising girl, quick at 
her lessons, and with a decided talent for drawing. 


and for nearly two years she saw Baby Eleanor 
only a short time once or twice a year when she 
returned for her brief vacations. -Away from home 
she learned to appreciate better her mother’s 
sweet devotion and love. She became more gen- 
erous and womanly, and outgrew in some measure 
her childish jealousy of her baby sister, though 





she still showed the child very little fondness or 
attention. 

Baby Eleanor was three years old when Gertrude 
came from school to remain at home. She was a 
merry, lively little creature, and the stately name 
her about to entertainments, to go on drives and | of Eleanor seemed so little suited to her at this age 
sketching excursions, to give so much attention to that she was seldom called by any other name than 
her pleasures and wishes. She was just as kind | Baby. 
and loving, just as careful for her daughter’s com- “IT can’t have her mussing around among my 
fort, but she was too busy—‘ always fussing with | things,” Gertrude would say, and slip the bolt of 
that baby,’ Gertrude grumbled to herself. The her door when she heard the little feet pattering 
eldest daughter was no longer the only object of | along the hall. “Go away, Baby; Trudie’s busy,” 
love and attention to Father and Mother, and she | was the usual answer when Baby came to ask fora 
cherished a feeling of coldness and jealousy toward | song or a story, or leaned her little curly head 
| the little intruder. against her sister to loek at ‘Toodie’s pitty 

Mrs. Stannard saw it all, and it grieved her | pictures.” 
| deeply; but she seldoin spoke to Gertrude about In her innocent little heart Baby never realized 


Her mother had always entered heartily into all 
her interests and plans, and had been a delightful 
companion to her young daughter—till Baby came. 
Then, it seemed to Gertrude, everything had 
changed. Mother was no longer at liberty to take 
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**STILL THE LITTLE FEET PATTERED ON.” 
that she was snubbed or slighted. She had beem 
used to nothing but love and kindness, and she 
greatly admired her pretty sister Trudie. She 
loved to smooth Trudie’s beautiful hair, to pass her 
chubby hand over the pretty summer dresses, te 
be given a glimpse of Trudie’s box of ribbons or 
er an ungracious air, | portfolio of sketches; but this was a pleasure 
Gertrude really tend- | which Gertrude too seldom gave her. Still the 
ed the baby gently | - little feet were always ready to run on errands, the 
and carefully, this little hands to fetch and carry, and she looked up 
morning, till her pic- | to Gertrude with wunfaltering love and baby 
nie dress was finish- | loyalty. 

ed, and shethen went One bright afternoon in June, Gertrude’s aunt 
away to the after- | Eleanor, whose namesake Baby was, called to take 
noon’s pleasuring. Mrs. Stannard for a drive to the next village. Ger- 
In the following au- | trude was at work upon a painting in which she 
tumn, whenGertrude | was greatly interested—the photograph of a hand- 
was fourteen years | some school friend, “the beauty of the school,” 
old, sheleft home for | furnishing the face and figure, which Gertrude was 
a boarding-school, | finishing withagypsy dress. Her easel was stand- 






her feeling, trusting 
to time and the ba- 
by’s own winning 
ways toreach her sis- 
ter’s heart. Though 
she did it with rath- 
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ing in the sitting-room where her mother was sew- 
ing, and Baby was taking her afternoon nap in the 
adjoining bedroom. 

“You’d better go, mother,” said Gertrude, as 
Mrs. Stannard hesitated for a moment over the 
invitation. ‘It is such a lovely day, and you will 
enjoy it.” 

“T shall have to leave Baby with you, Gertrude,” 
replied the mother. ‘Will you look after her when 
she wakes, give her a lunch, and see that she 
doesn’t get hurt ?” 

“O, yes,” said Gertrude. “I can see to her well 
enough. Baby’s always good with me, and I'll take 
2are that she doesn’t get into any mischief.” 

Aunt Eleanor’s horse was restless and she was in 
a hurry, so it was but a few minutes before Mrs. 
Stannard was ready, and she and Aunt Eleanor 
drove away together. Gertrude watched them 
from the door till they started, and as she sat 
down again to her drawing the clock struck two. 

The eyes of her gypsy girl did not quite satisfy 
her. She looked at the picture thoughtfully, then 
mixed her paints and took up brush and palette 
again. She had painted fora few minutes indus- 
triously, and was lostin the interest and admira- 
tion of her work, when a little voice behind her 
said, “‘ Pitty, pitty picture!” 

Gertrude turned around with astart. 
in the bedroom door, her curly hair a-tumble and 
her eyes shining like two stars. 

“ Why, Baby Eleanor, how youstartled me! Why 
didn’t you have your nap out?” 

She rose with an impatient sigh, brought Baby’s 
ehair and bib-apron, and prepared the lunch, her 
thoughts all the while on her drying paint-brushes. 
Baby had a tiny lew table at which she sat to eat 
her luncheon. As soon as she was seated Gertrude 
returned to her painting. 

She had just become interested in the work again 
when Baby’s voice at her elbow said, “ Toodie, take 
apron off!” 

Baby had finished her lunch already, and the 
painting was againinterrupted. Gertrude removed 
the apron, carried away the remains of the lunch- 
eon, and considered what she could give Baby to do 
to divert her attention. 

“Don’t you want to go out inthe yard, Baby, and 
pick Trudie some dandelions ?”’ she suggested. 

Baby looked doubtful and shook her head. “ Dan- 
dy-i-ons all gone,” she said. 

“O, I guess you can find me some if you look 
sharp. Come, now, Baby, just go out and look for 
them. Hunt around till you findsome for Trudie.” 

“It’s nice and shady out in the yard,” she said to 
herself to ease her conscience. ‘She'll be more 
comfortable out there than in here.” 

Then the painting again quickly absorbed her 
mind, and in the quiet of the room Baby was for- 
gotten and the flying moments went by unheeded. 

The pretty gypsy eyes laughed out from the can- 
vas, at last, with just the expression she had tried 
so long to eatch; the plump brown gypsy hand 
arranging the kerchief on the head had just the 
right roundness, the head itself had a perfect 
poise. Gertrude stepped back to look at the can- 
vas at a distance, drawing a long breath of satis- 
faction and relief. Just then the clock struck 
three. 

The sound startied Gertrude out of her artist’s 
dream. Almost an hour had flown by uncon- 
sciously. Where was Baby ? 

She hurried to the door and looked anxiously 
about the yard. There was no curly head bobbing 
about among the shrubbery, no Baby anywhere to 
be seen; but the gate was swinging open and a 
little sun-hat was lying outside, near the roadway. 

“Poor little thing!’ thought Gertrude, with a 
. pang of self-reproach. “She couldn’t find any 
dandelions in the yard and has gone up the road 
hunting for them.” 

She ran out, picked up the little sun-hat, and, 

shading her eyes from tlie sun, called, “Baby! 
Baby! Where are you?” 
. There was no answer, but from above the curve 
ef the bank, at the top of the green hill that sloped 
down from the railway to the village street and 
the Stannard cottage, came the distinct, not very 
distant, shriek of the locomotive. What if Baby 
had climbed the hill, still seeking for dandelions, 
and had gone upon the railway track! 

With the pang of pain and terror that followed 
the thought, Gertrude realized what a place Baby 
Eleanor filled in their pretty cottage home, what a 
desolate home it would be without that merry 
little face, that sunny baby presence that she had 
eared for so little, had valued so lightly. If her 
mother should go back to her home and find it 


jaby stood 





bereft of her baby, and through Gertrude’s selfish 
negligence! 

She struck the nearest way across the field, 
crept through a brush fence, tearing her hands and 
arms on the thorns, but never feeling the smarting 
scratches. Up the hill slope she struggled, crying 
the Baby’s name, and hearing every moment that 
dreadful roar grow nearer and nearer. Yes, there 
was Baby on the track above, trotting along un- 
consciously, the sunlight shining on her silky curls 
and little bare arms. 

“Oh, Baby, Baby! Hurry! Hurry! Come to 
Trudie!”’ shrieked Gertrude, and the_ terrible 
thought flashed through her mind: “I never have 
tried to make her love me; I never have been ten- 
derand kind. What if she will not mind me?” 

Still the little feet pattered on, tripping some- 
times over the great sleepers, and only a few rods 
away came the great black engine thundering 
around the curve. 

There were half a dozen yards still between the 
panting, flying girl and the railroad track. Baby 
halted on a sleeper whose edge jutted over the 
bank. The train was almost upon her. 

“Jump, Baby! Jump!” cried Gertrude. 

The baby eyes opened wider in wonder, the haby 
face, which had never known a shadow of distrust, 
broke into a smile, and she jumped— 

Gertrude caught her in two quivering, out- 
stretched arms as the train went thundering by. 

“Don’t ey, Toodie,” lisped Baby, trying to wipe 
the tears from Gertrude’s face, as she sank sobbing 
upon the hillside with Baby clasped tightly in her 
arms. “Baby hunted and hunted, but there isn’t 
any dandy-i-ons!” 

When Gertrude told her mother the story, that 
night, with broken sobs and words of penitence, 
Mrs. Stannard added no word of reproach or cau- 
tion. She knew that Gertrude had learned her 
lesson, and no reproof was needed. 

Gertrude had found her heart at last. 
learned to love the Baby! 

—_—_ 


How to Stuff and Mount a Bird. 


The skin being thoroughly dry, the operator 
must provide himself with the necessary articles 
as shown in Fig. 1. Then take two pieces of wire 
suitable in size to the bird; that is, as large as can 
easily be inserted in the legs, and with the round 
pliers bend them into shape as shown in Fig. 2, 
having the ends sharp, which may be done by 
cutting obliquely with the pliers. 4 represents 
the back or main wire, BB the leg wires, C the 
neck, PD the tailand # the loop in which the leg 
wires are fastened. The skin is then laid on its 
back on a table or board and a small wad of cot- 
ton inserted, reaching from the skull to the tail, 
and thick enough to make a good foundation for 
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FiG. 1. IMPLEMENTS FOR TAXipERMY—1l, 
Pliers; 2, Cutting Pliers; 3, Bodkin; 4, Skewer. 
the back wire to rest upon. Then take the point ( 
and pass the wire at the head into the marrow 
where the neck is -.cut off, through ‘and into the 
skull till it holds firmly; then pass the end D 
through the flesh upon which the tail feathers 
grow, about the center and rather below than 
above, letting the end of the wire protrude a 
little. The next operation requires some prac- 





tice and great care. It is the inserting of the 
leg wires. This is done by forcing the sharp end 
of the wire into the center of the foot and up the 
back of the legs. In doing this the operator must 
remember the position of a bird when alive; there- 


Dp 


iG. 2. FOUNDATION WIRES. 


. fore, instead of passing the wire the whole way 


within the skin of the leg, pass it through the skin 
to the outside, where the bone is cut off at the 
knee, and again through the skin from the outside, 
where the knee would come when the bird was 
perched or standing in its natural attitude. This 
done take some cotton wadding and fill the body 
until it is given its natural size, being careful not 
to have it too large. Sew the skin together, be- 
ginning from the top of the breast, being careful 
always to take the stitches from the inside; other- 
wise the feathers will be drawn in. Sew loosely 
and draw together with the button hook. 

The eyes may be bought at any bird fancier’s or 
taxidermist’s shop; the color and size depend on 
the bird. With the forceps draw the eye from the 
socket and fill the cavity with cotton; then insert 
the glass eye, letting the lids rest on the edge so 
as to hold it in place. All that remains now is to 
place the bird upon a branch or board as may be 
most natural, and wind some thread carefully 
around the body to hold the wings and feathers in 
place, until the specimen is dry. Allow the bird to 
remain in this condition for two or three weeks, 
when the thread may be safely removed. 

— > = 


Performing Cats. 


Those persons who believe eats to be incapable 
of profiting by education would change their opin- 
ion if they could see the exhibition of performing 
cats in Paris, France. The skill and docility of the 
little animals are truly wonderful, and would, 
even in dogs, be considered a proof of great intelli- 
gence. The cats are concealed in two small wood- 
en houses or kennels, which stand opposite each 
other with a row of fifty chairs between them. The 
performance begins by the trainer tapping on the 
roof of one of the houses. Immediately a cat comes 
out of the doorand, after being stroked and patted 
by its master, leaps to the top of the first chair and 
then goes lightly and gracefully from one chair to 
the next, stepping only on the backs, until it 
reaches the other house, into which it retires. 
Each eat does this in turn, and then two eats cross 
the chair-bridge in opposite directions, one going 
over the tops as before, and the other passing 
along the horizontal bar just below. Long planks 
are then laid over the’ chair-backs, and a number 
of wine-bottles placed in a row at short intervals, 
and the cats wind swiftly in and out between these 
bottles without missing one or knocking one over. 
A still greater difficulty is presented by a small 
wooden disk being put on the top of each bottle, 
und a cat stepping from one to another while other 
cats follow the serpentine walk ,among the bottles 
below. Chairs and planks are then removed, and 
a number of trestles set up between the two hous- 
es. The cats leap from one trestle to another, going 
over bars and through hoops with all the precision 
and agility of a circus-rider. A large wire hoop 
wrapped in tow which has been soaked in alcohol 
is held up and set on fire, but the procession of 
pussies, nothing daunted, leaps through the flames 
obediently. Tight-rope dancing is the next per- 
formance, and a number of live, white rats placed 
on the rope receive no attention whatever from 
the cats. The last scene is, perhaps, the most curi- 
ous of all. Several small birds and white mice are 
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aced on the rope at regular intervals, the latter 
looking about them fearlessly with their sharp lit- 


tle eyes, and the birds calmly pluming their feath- 
ers and strutting on the rope. The cats walk along 
the tight-rope, stepping over the birds and mice, 
and as the last cat passes a bird flutters up and 


perches on its head, and the procession files 
off amid the applause of the delighted audience. 


1 Patience. 
2 Because. 
3 Frontier. 
4 Telegraph. 
5 Sediment. 
6 Botanical. 
7 Sponge. 

8 Fascinate. 
9 Romantic. 


Answers 


> 


to Anagrams.* 
se 


51 Sensational. 
52 Principle. 
53 Standard. 
54 Dwindle. 
55 Butcher. 
56 Source. 

57 President. 
58 Gusto. 

59 Methodist. 


uyly 








38 Failure. 88 Railroad. 

39 Cribbage. 89  coeeegy 
acrity. 90 een, 

91 Campaign. 

92 Handsome. 

43 Transfer. 93 Sleigh. 

44 Grandeur. 94 Temperance. 

45 Historical. 95 Directors. 

46 Pastime. 96 Granite. 

47 Percussion. 97 Transient. 

48 Myriads. 98 Information. 

49 Inclosure. 99 Physician. 

50 Climate. 100 Majority. 
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The Girls’ Place on the Farm. 
EMMA J. MELLETTE, COLORADO. 
- 

A good garden is a source of profit—or ought to 
be—as well as a source of pleasure, In this part of 
the farm the children should take an interest and 
have a share. Can a farmer afford, to have his 





To the farmers I would say: Teach your girls 
that there is a place on the farm for them. You 
can well afford to pay them for every pound they 
raise. You buy their clothes; why not let them 
earn their money instead? They will be just as 
saving, and the sense of usefulness and indepen- 
dence they will thereby acquire will make women 
of them. Plow the land early, enrich it well and 
help them select suitable varieties; on their first 
trial, to give them encouragement, help them mark 
the ground and sow the seeds. You may have te 
plow between the rows at first, if the patch be 
large, but put out a good lot of mangel-wurzels 
and carrots for winter cow-feed, and the girls will 
repay you. ; 

To the girls: Take an interest in your work. De 
it well. Make a study of the business, and in a 
year or two you will find yourself possessed of a 
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10 Interwoven. 
Glimpse. 

12 Obstacle. 

13 Barbarian. 

14 Mustache. 

15 Bondage. 

16 Gossamer. 

17 Residence. 

18 Wearisome. 

{9 Confectioner. 

20 Instrument. 

21 Courtship. 

22 Fiction. 

23 Reliance. 

24 Desperate. 

25 Stitches. 

26 Delegation. 

27 Tireless. 

28 Magnitude. 

29 Rheumatic. 

3 Personal. 








60 Ancient. 
61 Meadow. 
62 Staunch. 
63 Hostile. 

64 Creator. 

65 Solitaire. 
66 Distance. 


67 —_ . 
68 ag ast. 

69 Pitcher. 

70 Athletic. 

71 Gesticulate. 
72 Dwarfed. 
® Reliance. 
4 Sovereign. 


78 Reasonable. 
79 Elegant. 

80 bese 
81 Republican. 
82 Ignorance. 
83 Peanuts. 

84 Material. 
85 Catholic. 
86 Insurance. 
87 Disastrous. 


*See Page 76, February number. 





FUN AND SORROW. 


girls in the house, piecing quilts and making fancy- 
work, when the garden is overrun with weeds? By 
no means; and the sooner girls are made to under- 
stand that the garden is a proper place for them, 
the sooner they are taught that outdoor work is 
interesting, the sooner will we have a hardier, 
healthier race of wemen. No girl who has not 
tried the experiment can understand what a subtle 
charm there is in a well-kept garden, where grow 
long rows of peas and beans, turnips, onions, let- 
tuce and cabbage. To see the ground as clean as a 
floor; to watch each day how every plant grows 
larger and larger; to reflect that those luxuriant 
growths represent a cash value, makes the garden 
as interesting asa flower bed. To anyone who will 
cultivate a taste tor the work, it will soon become 
as satisfying as the petted house plants, which 
require so much care and attention. There are, 
however, many flowers as hardy as vegetables, and 
if an occasional flower seed be dropped along the 
row the effect will be quite pleasing. 








knowledge whereby you can earn your pocket- 
money,—nay, more, your livelihood without going 
to the city. Don’t be afraid of your complexion, 
and don’t wear a sun-bonnet; a large, light straw 
hat, such as is commonly worn by the sterner sex, 
will be found at once more comfortable and more 
becoming than that relic of bygone ages, the sun- 
bonnet. 
—_—- a _—— 

Restoring a Scythe Blade.—Many scythe blades 
are laid aside while perfectly sound, because they 
have become bent by striking hard substances, or 
the thin part is twisted out of the proper level, se 
that it will not take hold of the grass. J.T. Baker, 
of Berrien Co., Mich., writes us that he finds a 
monkey wrench an excellent tool for siraighten- 
ing such blades, and setting them on the proper 
axis. The wrench is adjusted to fit the back, or 
the thin part of the blade as may be desirable. 
This is much more effective than the old method of 
hammering a bent scythe on the top of a stump. 















FRO} NEAR AND FAR. 
0) 
Our readers in all parts of the world are cordially 
invited to contribute letters or notes to this depart- 


ment. 





A Boom for Montana. 
The six New England States, if transported to 

Montana, would be contained in either half of it. 

Montana would make nearly five States as large as 

the great State of New York, or 115 such States as 

Rhode Island. 

braced the largest breadth of mining, agricultural, 

meadow and pasture lands within the confines of 

the Union. The immense tract, nearly 20,000,000 

acres, thrown open for settlement last May is, for 
the most part, the most valuable grain land in the 
United States. It will mature both grain and veg- 
etable crops without irrigation and will yield such 
returns to reward the farmer’s toil as have been 
wholly unknown in the Eastern or Middle States. 
Forty-five to fifty pounds to the bushel of oats, 
with a yield of 75 to 125 bushels per acre, are as- 
sured. The No. 1 Montana hard wheat stands at 
the head with the miller. Of vegetables such yields 
as no other country besides Montana has ever ap- 
proached are certain. Think of potatoes, sound, 
mealy and most excellent, attaining a weight of 
eight to ten pounds apiece! Do not doubt. This is 
actual fact and within the figures as ascertained 
from trustworthy sources. What shall be said of a 
turnip reaching the enormous dimension of four 
feet in circumference, and with correspondingly 
improved quality as to hardness, crispness, sound- 
ness and sweetness? And what of the cabbage 
making a growth of 20 to 40 pounds per head, with 
eauliflower of similar dimensions? The yield of 
the native grasses is equally astonishing. No 
country on the globe produces such feed as covers 
these hills and table-lands, both the basins and the 
mountains from base to summit. Of the blue-joint, 
one of the most nutritious grasses, three to four 
and a half tons to the acre have been cut the past 
season. This variety of grass, whether eaten green 
or cured, is well adapted to the constitution 
and use of the horse, whether employed in road 
or draught service. Thirty-three different spe- 
cies of native grasses flourish on the' hills and 
plains of Central Montana, all of which possess nu- 
tritive properties of a high order. Furthermore, 
these almost boundless plateaus will produce and 
mature as good corn as ever grew in Ohio or Illi- 
nois, the leading corn States of the Union. The 
climate is healthful and salubrious. There are ex- 
tensive coal fields at different points along the line 
of the Manitoba railway, and supplies of wood and 
timber for all time to come. The rich basins of the 
Missouri, the Milk, the Marias and the Teton rivers 
and the table-lands spread out to the westward 
even to the foot-hills of the Rocky Mountains, and 
pure water can be procured anywhere by sinking 
wells from twenty to thirty feet. Why should 
not this magnificent country be immediately and 
thickly populated by young Americans from over- 
crowded cities and districts in the East? Homes 
and fortunes certainly await them here. 
JAMES MCKNIGHT, Choteau Co., Montana. Ter. 
—<-—__- 
Apple-Rot Along the Hudson. 

Few except Baldwin apples were grown in 
Dutchess county, last year. Since the crop was 
first in, every one has complained of the great loss 
from decay. Although special care was exer- 
cised in handling and housing the fruit, there 
seems to be an unusual and extreme loss, very 
many specimens showing core rot, which is so 
characteristic of the pear. It is useless to ship 
them except for short distances, as rot appears so 
rapidly that although the apples are picked over 
weekly the loss is at least ten per cent at every 
picking. Is this peculiar to our region or are you 
informed of a like condition elsewhere ? 

J. G. BRONSON, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
> 
Gooseberries in Eastern Tennessee. 


Gooseberries have been gaining favor rapidly 
within the last few years. Many people who 
would not use them at all four or five years ago 
buy them to-day at good prices, not only for pies 
for present need, but for preserves, etc., for Win- 
ter and early spring use. This is the result of sup- 


plying the market with larger and better varieties, 
which have, when cooked, a more delicious flavor 
than the small wild or thorn-covered berries of 
years ago. In the spring of 1886, from two rows of 
bushes, each 110 feet long, containing 28 bushes, 
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or bunches of bushes, I harvested 14 bushels of 
gooseberries, that sold for $2 and $2.50 per bushel 
in Cincinnati. In 1887 the same bushes produced 
only half a crop, but an advance in price of from 
50 to 75 cents per bushel was noted. Last year, 
from the same two rows, I gathered 19%4 bushels, 
16 bushels of which were shipped to Cincinnati 
and sold for an average of $3.50 per bushel. Pick- 
ing, packages, express charges and commission 
amounted to $1.35 per bushel, leaving $2.15 per 
bushel net cash, or $34.40 net for the shipment. 
The remainder of the crop was sold and used at 
home, and brought from $2.40 to $3.20 per bushel 
net, thus giving me over $40 for the entire crop, or 
at the rate of $1400 net per acre. As yet no worms, 
bugs or any kind of insect have attacked the bushes 
or the berries, and they can thus be relied upon as 
an easily-made and reliable crop. 
‘ 8B. L. FERRIS, Morgan Co., Tenn. 


- 
Farmers Wanted in Southern Florida. 
I have often wondered why more young farmers 
do not come to Florida and settle. This (De Soto) 
is a farmers’ as well as a cattle men’s county. No 
epidemic has ever visited us. We have railroad 
as well as water transportation. Steamers make 
regular trips from New Orleans to Charlotte Har- 
bor; so we get our corn, oats, bacon, flour and 
other Western products nearly as cheap as you do 
in the North. I have called this a farmers’ county, 
yet we import corn and bacon. Why? Simply be- 
cause we want farmers in every sense of the word. 
We have a few farmers who produce about thirty 
bushels an acre, and corn is worth now one dollar 
per bushel. Can a Western farmer do better? Of 
course every one who comes to Southern Florida 
wants his grove cf oranges, lemons, bananas, a few 
pineapples, ete., but corn, rice, sugar cane, sweet 
potatoes, Irish potatoes, and in winter all kinds of 
“truck” are quite as profitable. I would not ad- 
vise young men to join the so-called colonies 
formed in the North. Let them come South, or let 
them form a colony of their own and send a man 
South and make their own selections of the very 
best land they can find. Florida lands are not like 
Western lands, all of the same grade for sections. 
In the same forty-acre tract in this State I have 
seen good, poor and worthless land, and this is one 
of the reasons that locating colonies always proves 
unsatisfactory. Lands are still very reasonable 

and can be had on time or for cash. 

JOHN CROSS, De Soto Co., Fla. 
=> 


The Outlook in Texas. 

The entire State of Texas was visited by abun- 
dant rains last year. In fact, there was an excess of 
rainfall in some parts of the State, and the cotton 
crop suffered somewhat thereby. Cattle are all in 
admirable condition, but prices are low, except for 
those which are killed by railroads. The horns are 
growing shorter with each generation, in conse- 
quence of grading up with Shorthorns, Herefords 
and other improved breeds. 

C. E. HENRY, Dallas Co., Texas. 
ee -- 
Wonders of the Plateau Country. 

There is a region in the heart oc the Great West 
so wonderfully different and distinct from all the 
rest of the western portion of the continent that it 
has been named the Plateau country. It embraces 
a large portion of Southern Utah, and contains the 
wildest scenery of the grand canyon of the Colorado 
river, but some of its most striking features are in 
Northern New Mexico and Arizona.. The Navajoe 
Indian reservation is about the center of the re- 
gion, so that our readers may easily locate it on an 
ordinary map. Perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristics of the region are seen about Mount Tay- 
lor, in Northwestern New Mexico—a solitary vol- 
eanie mountain about sixty miles west of the Rio 
Grande river—and a strange, barren, voleanic re- 
gion stretches away from Mount Taylor to the 
south. This table land is called mesa—a broad, 
flat surface of high land, which may be more or 
less broken or hilly, but terminates in abrupt 
cliffs. As Capt. C. E. Dutton describes it in the 
United States geological survey: “The wide ex- 
panses of the featureless plains, the far-off sum- 
mits of giant cliffs, resplendent with rainbow 
colors, the flat crest lines dropping in vertical 
palisades, the naked strata lined off at their part- 
ings, the bright yellowish, or ashy soil, the bril- 
liant sunlight and torrid heat, the blue haze of 
the atmosphere, like an ethereal veil between 
us and the surrounding objects—all these are the 
true characteristics of the Plateau country.” This 
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region is marvelously interesting to the geologist- 
the wonderful formations and arrangements of 
the various strata of rocks and soil being seldom. 
if ever, found in other parts of the country. The 
sandy shales are filled with petrified wood. There 
is more of such wood than of living trees in al} 
the southern Plateau country. It is a barren 
waste, affording over vast areas neither range 
for stock nor land for tillage, although some of 
the valleys possess both. Mount Taylor itself 
rises some three thousand feet above the mesa, 
which is dotted with the vents of voleanoes long 
extinct, and cones of voleanic cinders. 
oe 
Western Oregon. 

Lane County extends from the Pacific ocean east- 
erly to the Cascade mountains, a distance of 120 
miles and covers an area of 120 townships. Fully 
two-thirds of this great area is capable of cultiva- 
tion, and not more than one-third of it is occupied. 
The population, which is now about 14,000, coula 
with advantage be multiplied Many times. Most 
of the county is rough and mountainous, but even 
its highest points are available for pasturage, 
which is green and good the whole year through. 
Hops and wheat are the chief products. Wool is 
grown, but not in such quantity as would be ex- 
pected in a country so well adapted to sheep. The 
opportunities for enterprise in this line are fine. 
Good sheep ranches may be bought at a low price, 
and the outside range, to be had for nothing, is as 
wide as could be desired. All the land is compara- 
tively cheap, and in great supply, while education- 
al and other growths of civilization have long been 
established. Lane county offers a field for more, 
varied industry than any other of the western Or- 
egon counties. The grain farmer, the stock raiser, 
the hop grower, the lumberman, the dairyman and 
a score of others find the conditions for their dif- 
ferent occupations at hand, while the comparative 
cheapness of land, its character and a climate 
more genial than that of the northern counties are 
potent inducements. A. C. WALLACE. 

oe 
Progress in Arkansas, 

We believe in reducing the area of cotton and 
having more grass and stock. But the climate of 
this State is so widely diversified that it is abso- 
lutely essential that we try a new departure before 
advising it. The State Experiment Station has 
therefore put a whole farm into different varieties 
of grasses this fall in conjunction with the White 
River Stock Breeders’ Association, to see which 
will succeed best. This experiment is being made 
at Newport, where totally different conditions pre- 
vail from those up here in the mountains where 
the central station is located. In the south and 
southwestern portions of the State cattle suffer 
from fever, and it is necessary that we find out 
which breeds will stand the climate best. North- 
western Arkansas is destined to become a great 
fruit and grain-producing country, with a large 
stock interest. Already everything is tending 
that way. Wedo not grow any cattle in this sec- 
tion, the attention of farmers having already beer 
drawn largely to fruit, and now they are turning to 
improved breeds of stock. South of us everything 
is cotton, and has been for years. 

A. E. MENRE, Director Arkansas Exp. Station. 


Bees in 


—_e- = 


the Spring. 


When the first warm, spring-like days arrive 
the. bees which have wintered in chaff hives 
upon their summer stands require immediate at- 
tention. The chaff cushions, it damp, should be 
turned over and exposed to the sunshine to dry 
thoroughly, and repacked at night. Ifthereisany , 
lack of food it should be supplied in the form ot 
bee candy, made by boiling pure white sugar in 
water until it is ready to granulate; then pour it 
into a shallow dish to cool. This is the only form in 
which artificial food can safely be given to bees 
until settled warm weather comes. Sirup is likely 
to produce dysentery if fed during cold weather. 
If any colony shows signs of this disease it should be 
put in a clean hive, on dry combs, and kept on a diet 
of candy. Even in colonies which have plenty of 
surplus honey to carry them through until spring 
opens, it is well to feed candy, as it stimulates 
them to early brood. In warm days, when the bees 
fly freely, the hives should be thoroughly venti- 
lated. Bees which have been wintered in a cellar 
or cave should be left undisturbed until it is time 
to place them on their summer stands, unless they 
are short of food, in which case supply the candy. 
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Recent Catalogues. 
ae 
FROM SEEDSMEN, NURSERYMEN, ETC. 

0. H. Alexander, Charlotte, Vt.: Price list of 
novelties, cereals and potatoes. 

M. Crawford & Son, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio: De- 
scriptive catalogue of strawberries, with valuable 
directions for their culture. 

Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.: Descriptive 
catalogue of vegetable, agricultural and flower 
seeds. Also roses, hardy herbaceous plants, green- 
house plants, ornamental shrubs and trees, small 
fruits, ete. This is one of the most elegant and 
tastefully gotten up catalogues of the season, con- 
taining many promising novelties. 

J. A. Everett & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Catalogue 
of vegetable, flower and field seeds, abundantly 
illustrated. 

I. V. Faust, Philadelphia, Pa.: Catalogue of 
vegetable, field and flower seeds. A large list of 
promising nov elties. This house also issues a neat 
and convenient office calendar. 

Frank Ford and Sons, Ravenna, Ohio: Catalogue 
of seeds for the garden and farm; potatoes for 
sucha specialty. A very large list of the best old 
and new varieties. 

John Gardiner, Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of seeds in general, also 
ornamental plants, ete. A-large list of novelties. 

Edward Gillett, Southwick, Mass.: Catalogue of 
North American wild flowers, shrubs, climbers, ete. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass.: Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of garden, field 
and flower seeds. A fine colored plate of the new 
Gregory’s Hard Head Cabbage and many other new 
vegetables catalogued for the first time. 

Joseph Harris Seed Co., Rochester, N. Y.: Illus- 
trated and descriptive catalogue of vegetable and 
flower seeds, also small fruits and fruit trees. A 
very carefully prepared pamphlet giving especial 
cultural directions for all the important kinds. 

R. D. Hawley & Co., Hartford, Conn.: Illustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of vegetable and flower 
seeds, implements, ete. Several promising va- 
rieties. 

Peter Henderson & Co., New York: The cata- 
logues of this house increase every year in size and 
attractiveness. The one before us is no exception 
tothe rule. Itis avery large and lavishly gotten 
up pamphlet, giving descriptions and illustrations 
of seeds, plants, implements, fertilizers, in fact 
everything for the garden. The most valuable 
novelties of the season are illustrated on hand- 
somely colored plates. 

Higganum Mfg. Corp., New York: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of vegetable, field and flower 
seeds, also small fruits, fertilizers, implements, 
ete. Pure first-class agricultural seeds a specialty. 

F. H. Horsford & Co., Charlotte, Vt.: Circular of 
Horsford’s Prelude Tomato, which was awarded a 
first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural 
Society of England. 

Iowa Seed Co., Des Moines, Iowa: Catalogue of 
vegetable and flower seeds, also plants, bulbs, 
potatoes, ete. 

George W. P. Jerrard, Caribou, Me.: Illustrated 
catalogue of seed potatoes, also garden seeds. 
Several novelties. 

D. Landreth & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.: Catalogue 
of specialties in vegetable garden seeds and in the 
field. The catalogue of this oldest of all American 
seed houses has an introductory of several plates 
reproduced directly from nature. The monthly 
calendars are a valuable feature of it. 

S. F. Leonard, Chicago, Ill.: A descriptive and 
illustrated catalogue of garden, flower and field 
seeds. A large list of novelties. 

William Henry Maule, Philadelphia, Pa.: A lav- 
ishly illustrated catalogue of garden, field and 
flower seeds, also live stock and poultry. 

J. A. Moody, Youngstown, Ohio: Catalogue of 
seeds in general. 

Nanz & Neuner, Louisville, Ky: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of roses, flowering and orna- 
mental plants for in- and out-door culture. Also 
fruit and ornamental trees, ete. The Tidal Wave 
and Geneva carnations specialties. 

Northrup, Braslan & Goodwin, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: A catalogue of Northern grown seeds. 
A large and choice collection, specially adapted 
to northern climates. 

James Vick, seedsman, Rochester, N. Y.: Vick’s 
Floral Guide. A very large, remarkably hand- 
some and artistically gotten up catalogue, contain- 
ing descriptions and illustrations of all the best 
flowers and vegetables, together with instructions 
for sowing, transplanting and taking care of the 








garden conservatory. The pamphlet is embell- 
ished with several very handsome colored plates, 
and a frontispiece giving fine portraits of the late 
James Vick, and his three sons who now do the 
business, will be especially acceptable to the 
legions of their friends. 

W. W. Rawson & Co., Boston, Mass. : 
catalogue and hand-book of vegetable, flower and 
field seeds. Amply illustrated and embellished 
with a handsome cover. 

F. W. Ritter, Jr., Dayton, Ohio: Catalogue of veg- 
etable, flower and field seeds. Several novelties. 

J. B. Root & Co., Rockford, Ill.: Garden manual 
and illustrated catalogue of vegetable and flower 
seeds, also ornamental and flowering shrub plants. 
A specially introductory form of northern grown 
seeds. 

Storrs & Harrison, Painesville, Ohio: A large 
handsome catalogue, illustrative and descriptive of 
vegetable and flower seeds. Also a general collec- 
tion of plants and bulbs, hardy ornamental shrubs 
and plants, fruit trees, grapevines, small fruits, 
ete. This is one of the most complete and choice 
collections to be found anywhere. 

Vaughn’s Seed Store, Chicago, Ill.: A large, 
descriptive and illustrated catalogue of flower, 
vegetable and field seeds, bulbs and hardy plants, 
shrubs and small fruits. Several very promising 
novelties. A remarkably tasteful cover. 

Webb & Sons, Wordsley, Stourbridge, England: 
Catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, potatoes, 
bulbs, culinary roots, ete. Several colored plates 
of the leading novelties. 

Samuel Wilson, Mechanicsville, Pa.: Dlustrated 
and descriptive catalogue of vegetable, field and 
flower seeds. Also small fruits, grapevines, ete. 
The Mexican Honey _— and the Northern Spy 
potato specialties. 

Young & Elliot, New Yeouk: Catalogue of flower 
and vegetable seeds, also plants, snyall fruits, fruit 
trees, ete. Many colored illustrations of popular 
flowers. 

Schlegel & Fottler, Boston, Mass.: Annual cata- 
logue of seeds, plants, ete. The ‘‘Neesima” col- 
lection of imported Japanese chrysanthemums a 
specialty. 

T. J. Dwyer, Cornwall, N. Y.: Illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of Orange County Nursery 
for 1889. Tested varieties of fruits a specialty. 

Robert C. Reeves, New York: Descriptive cata- 
logue of garden, field and flower seeds. 

L. W. Goodell, Dwight, Mass.: Catalogue of flower 
and vegetable seeds. Rare and choice flower seeds 
a specialty. 

Hugo Beyer, New London, Iowa: Annual cata- 
logue of warranted garden and flower seeds. 

Alfred Bridgeman, New York: Annual descrip- 
tive catalogue of vegetable, grass and flower seeds, 
garden tools, ete. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., New 
York: Catalogues of the renowned Mapes manures, 
giving descriptions and directions for the use 
of the various complete and special manures to- 
gether with detailed descriptions of the methods 
pursued by those who have raised some of the 
largest yields of various crops on record. Every 
tarmer and gardener ought to send for this circular 
whether he intends to buy fertilizers or not. 

Moline, Milburn & Stoddard Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.: A catalogue of the many and .various 
implements manufactured by this company, such 
as plows of all kinds and for all purposes, Harris’s 
cultivators,. grain drills, mowers, reapers, horse 
rakes, wagons, ete. This is one of the largest 
houses of the kind in the world, employing from 
five hundred to six hundred men and turning out 
about one hundred thousand finished implements 
per annum. 

Peerless Reaper Co., Canton, Ohio: A very neat 
circular describing and illustrating the Peerless 
mowers, reapers and binders. 

Whitman Agricultural Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Cir- 
cular of the new Tornado broadcast seed sower. 

L. S. Fitch, Oakwood, Ind.: Catalogue of Clydes- 
dale, Cleveland Bay, and English Shire horses, 
imported and bred by the Door Prairie Live Stock 
Association, Door Village, Ind. 

Joseph Bosler, Jr., Carlisle, Pa.: 
price-list of thoroughbred poultry. 

B. J. Treacy, Lexington, Ky.: Catalogue of fash- 
ionably bred trotting stock, at Ashland Park stock 
farm. 

Walter A. Wood, Hoosac Falls, N. Y.: A unique 
and attractive catalogue of the various harvesting 
machines manufactured by this house. In addi- 
tion to the descriptions of the various implements, 


Catalogue and 





Illustrated. 





interesting statistics and matters of interest to 
farmers are given. Itis stated that 726,510 of these 
machines have been made and sold. 

Mrs. Ida M. Smith, Stony Brook, Suffolk Co., 
N. Y,: Illustrated price list of Stony Brook poultry 
yards. 

Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co., Chicopee 
Falls, Mass.: Descriptive and illustrated cata- 
logue of agricultural implements. 

Childs & Jones, Utica, N. Y.: Catalogue of cheese 
factory, creamery and dairy apparatus and sup- 
plies. 

Clipping Machine Co., New Yotk: Descriptive cir- 
cular of Anderson’s patent horse clipping machine. 

Charles M. Griffin, Shelter Island, New York: 
Cireular of light Brahmas, Plymouth Rock and 
Wyandotte fowls. 


Matters of Business. 





pega 

A Good Remedy.—Scott’s Emulsion is becoming 
widely known in the treatment of lung, rheumatic 
and scrofulous ailments, and is used in their prac- 
tice by many well-known physicians. 





A Catalogue Worth Getting.—We would call 
the attention of our readers to the advertisement 
of Morehouse & Annis, seedsmen, Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Morehouse was for many years general mana- 
ger for Hiram Sibley & Co., the well known Roch- 
ester seedsmen. Be sure to get their catalogue. 





Thompson’s Wheelbarrow Grass-Seeder.—This 
is a cheap and useful device for sowing grass and 
clover seed, and possesses many advantages. It 
weighs only forty pounds; it will do its work ina 
windy day as well as in a calm one, and can be set 
to sow any desired quantity of seed per acre. It 
takes a wide sweep, and will seed from twenty-five 
to forty acres per day. 





Every Farmer His Own Blacksmith. — The 
Holt Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O., is engraft- 
ing itself into the good will of the farming com- 
munity by putting on the market a forge and kit 
of blacksmith tools by which a handy farmer cam 
do his own blacksmithing. The entire outfit is 
very cheap, and is just what the farmer has been 
demanding for years. The Holt Manufacturing 
Co. will send circulars with full particulars, to all 
who write. 





The Poor Cow Must Go.—Prof. F. G. Short, of 
the Wisconsin Experiment Station, has devised an 
apparatus for testing the butter value of milk, thus 
enabling any man or woman to ascertain the real 
value of any cow to a dairy. It is the cow which 
“eats her head off”? which you should send to the 
butcher; it is the one which gives the richest milk 
which you wish to retain. A circular sent out by 
Cornish, Curtis & Greene, Fort Atkinson, Wis., 
furnishes particulars about this tester. 





The Aspinwall Potato Planter.—We have re- 
ceived numerous inquiries concerning the machine 
named above, and to all of them we can answer 
without hesitation that it is a genuinely good and 
useful invention. In the simple matter of plant- 
ing it is as much of an improvement over hand 
planting as is the check-sower for corn. Besides 
this, it has an attachment for distributing fer- 
tilizers at the same time with planting. We be- 
lieve it has no competitor in the market. 





The Acme Pulverizing Harrow.—In its present 
improved form, the Acme is unquestionably one of 
the most satisfactory implements in the world. 
It is a universal pulverizer, and goes farther 
toward furnishing a farmer with an outfit than 
any other tool in the market. The Acme cuts and 
cultivates the entire surface of the ground, leaving 
no hard, uncultivated ridges. The front row of 
coulters may be set to overlap the rear row, so that 
every particle of ground is worked over. 





Use the Best Paints.—A first-class paint, made 
from pure materials, should last from five to 
eight years, but the adulterated articles will need 
replacing within from two to three years. The 
eost of applying is greater than that of the 
materials. This should be taken into considera- 
tion in estimating the comparative cost of paints. 
The Asbestos Liquid Paints of the H. W. Johns’ 
Manufacturing Co., 87 ‘Maiden Lane, nOw York, 
have stood the test of time and proved to be among 
the best. Sample cards containing a complete line 
of their colors are sent on application. 
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Strawberry Leaf-Destroying Insects.—J. J. Da- 
vis, Warren Co., N. J.: The insects which are de- 
stroying your strawberry plants by eating the 
leaves are shown, by the specimens sent, to be the 
larvie of a small fly, known under the scientific 
name of Emphytus maculatus. The worms are of 
a yellowish-green color about half an inch long, 
and when feeding are usually curled up, with the 
extremity of the body hanging down. The parent 
fly appears in this latitude early in May and is of 
black color with two rows of transverse whitish 
spots upon the abdomen. The female deposits her 
eggs on the leaf stalks, first puncturing them by 
means of a saw-like instrument with which she is 
provided, and thrusting her eggs into the wound 
thus made. The eggs hatch in a few days and the 
young grubs immediately attack the leaves. When 
the grubs are fully grown they descend into the 
ground, roll themselves up in a slender cocoon, the 
pupa remaining in it until the following spring. 
Dusting the leaves when wet with dew with dry 
caustic lime is the best method of destroying this 
insect with which we are acquainted; although 
you say that you have tried lime and various other 
insecticides without any apparent beneficial re- 
sults. This species of strawberry worm has been 
quite abundant and destructive to strawberry 
plants in some of our Western States for many 
years, but we have not heard much about it here- 
tofore in the Eastern, although we have seen occa- 
sional specimens in old plantations. New planta- 
tions, and land where strawberries have not been 
grown for several years previous, are rarely at- 
tacked by this insect. 

Leaky Tin Roofs.— Farmers who live remote 
from any place where there is a tinsmith are often 
troubled by leaks in tin roofs, or eave troughs. Any 
farmer can repair them and make them stronger 
than before. Find the leak, and apply a good coat 
of rather thick paint; put’on a piece of old bagging 
or coarse muslin, then a second coat of paint, rub- 
bing it well in, and smoothly. Then cover with a 
piece of tin, nailing it down tightly, close to the 
edge, using large-headed tacks; those known as 
24 or 30-0z. Swede’s iron tacks are best. Then give 
another coat of paint, and the leak is not only re- 
paired, but that part will last much longer than 
the rest. Old fruit cans are just the thing for the 
purpose; set them on top of a hot stove till the 
solder is melted, and then flatten them out. 


A Case for Investigation.—L. 8S. Benham, An- 
trim Co., Mich.: A cow with lumps on the side of 
the jaw and on the under side of the neck, should 
be isolated, and a veterinarian called to decide 
whether or not she has tuberculosis. Such a cow’s 
milk should not be used for food. 

Wayside Flowers.—E. M. Ingersoll, Vermilion 
Co., Ill., writes us that he cultivates many wild 
flowers, and finds them greatly improved by culti- 
vation. Some kinds are equal if not superior to 
expensive exotics. 


Without a Rival.—I have been a reader of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for many years, and I 
think it is without a rival. CHAS. AMARAND, Pa. 


Growing Peanuts.—W. Fuhrman, San Diego Co., 
Cal.: Peanut culture is rapidly extending through- 
out the Southern States; this is a profitable crop 
where the conditions are favorable. Peanuts do 
best in a light sandy soil. The stems have to be 
covered up when in flower as the seeds ripen only 
under und. Any one who intends to raise pea- 
nuts should have “Jones’s Peanut Plant;’’ price, 
50 cents. 

Raising Celery.—Rev. R. Heber Murphy, Cal- 
vert Co., Md., desires information about raising a 
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small quantity of celery for family use with the 
least possible expense. With the New Dwarf and 
Self Blanching varieties, the labor of raising celery 
is reduced toaminimum. The ground is made as 
rich as possible, the plants are set in rows three 
feet apart and about six inches in the row. They 
are generally cultivated like any other crop. Hill 
up when the weather gets cold, or a few weeks be- 
fore the celery is wanted for use. 


Younger and Brighter than Ever.—B. S. Hoxie, 
Secretary of the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society, writes us: ‘ Your valuable paper comes 
with its regular visits to this office as an old friend, 
but itis not old, for every year it seems younger 
and brighter than ever.” 

Bush Lima Bean.—O. H. Alexander, Chitten- 
den Co., Vt., writes us that this new variety yields 
one hundred fold in a garden of rich soil, but onlv 
thirty fold in the field under ordinary circum- 
stances. 


Goats for Fleece.—S. C. Sides, Forsyth Co., N. C.: 
The Angora is the best kind of goat to raise in your 
region for the fleece. The white goats you speak 
of are undoubtedly Angoras. 


Manure from Mushroom Beds.—To the inquiry 
whether mushrooms impoverish the manure in the 
beds, William Falconer, Long Island, N. Y., an- 
swers: I have never had the least evidence in the 
affirmative, and I don’t believe they do. The ma- 
nure used is of the best and richest kind to begin 
with, and the manipulation it now has undergone 
has rotted and fined it, and rendered it of the most 
available nature for food for’young and tender 
plants, and excellent for enriching ground for 
seed beds. 

Better than Ever.—I can truthfully say that I 
like the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST better than 
ever. It cannot come often enough. 

Mrs. L. M. Downs, Knox Co., Ill. 


Treatment of Grapevine Diseases.— The expe- 
riments made in 1888 in the treatment of vine dis- 
eases fully demonstrated that the copper com- 
pounds, especially the Bordeaux mixture, would 
prevent black-rot. A circular indicating a definite 
line of treatment for ‘this malady has been pre- 
pared by B. T. Galloway, Chief of the Section of 
Vegetable Pathology in the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C. It will be sent on 
application to all grape-growers and others inter- 
ested in fruit culture. 


More About Brazilian Corn.—Robert S. Taylor, 
Washington Co., Ark., gives his experience with 
this crop as follows: I planted a small quantity 
about the 15th of last May. It made a very rapid, 
luxuriant growth, sending out a prodigious num- 
ber of suckers. When the tassels began to appear, 
a drought set in which lasted three or four weeks. 
The corn was injured, but rain came, the suckers 
were removed, and every remaining stalk pro- 
duced one or two ears. The bread made from the 
meal is white, but we think not at all superior in 
flavor to that made from ordinary corn meal. 
From the abundance of suckers produced it would 
seem to be a profitable crop for fodder or the silo. 
I hope to make a more extensive trial of it this 
year. William Moore, Preble Co., Ohio, writes us 
that he has tried Brazilian flour corn for two years, 
and finds it will not ripen well in his locality, and 
will not make bread or mush fit to eat. 


Building a Greenhouse.—John S. Bler intends 
to build “the beginning” of a greenhouse, 14x30, to 
to be subsequently enlarged, and asks how it may 
be done economically. We would advise him to be- 
gifi with one 20x22; that is, 20 feet wide inside and 
22 feet long, which would be better and cheaper. 
The former would inclose 420 square feet, and the 
latter 440. The walls should be built of brick, and 
an eight inch wall will be sufficiently strong if 
properly laid up. The sill should be 3x8, the 
rafters 2x6, the purlins 12x3, the sash bars 12x1, 
and the plate 3x6. The side sashes should be about 
three feet high. The ridge-pole should be 2x71. 
The sash bars must by far enough apart to accom- 
modate the size of glass to be used. Economical 
sizes are 8x10 and 10x12, the former being the better 
size for a roof slightly curved. Second quality 
French glass is good enough. The roof should have 
a pitch of 32° to 34° to the horizon. Make the side 
tables or “‘ benches ”’ three feet six inches wide, the 
middle table eight feet wide, and the walk two 





feet six inches wide. The top of the side table 
should be on a line with the sill of the house. The 
middle table may be from six to twelve inches 
higher. The best material is Georgia pine, but not 
the common Southern pine, which is not as good 
as well-seasoned white pine. The pipes should not 
be sunk or buried, but stand a few inches above 
the fioor level, and the floor level should be from 
15 to 18 inches below the lower edge of the sill. 
The boiler should be in a vault outside of the house. 
A double pitch house is better and more useful 
than a three-quarter pitch or a lean-to, and can be 
built cheaper unless built against a wall already 
standing. A cheaper house than this can be built 
so far as first cost is concerned, but it will be by no 
means so “ cheap and profitable” in the end. The 
money spent annually for repairs on a “cheap” 
house would be much more economically applied 
in building a good one. The cost may be increased 
at pleasure by the addition of foot boards, mold- 
ings, cresting, finials, ete., and a few conveniences. 


Clearing Out Curculios.—E. B. Estes, Kings Co., 
N. Y., writes us that he effectually protects his 
plum trees from the attacks of the curculio by seat- 
tering copperas freely under the trees as far out 
as the limbs extend. 


Points of a Good Jack.— Thomas C. Galloway, 
Ada Co.,Idaho: If the male ass is needed as a sire 
for small donkeys, the Mexican burro is the best; 
if to breed mules, the Spanish ass is a good sire for 
medium size mules, such as are constantly sent to 
the West Indies to work on the plantations. If the 
project of the breeder be to produce large mules, 
suited for heavy draught, like the animals required 
by British buyers in case of African wars, to haul 
field pieces and army stores, then the Maltese ass 
or the Poitiers ass is required. The attributes of the 
asinine family vary very little from those of the 
equine family. A well put together body, a short, 
strong back, a light head and intelligent counte- 
nance, bright, prominent eyes, and strong, flat 
knees, with a short, stout cannon bone, clean cut 
necks, and an even gait are allnecessary. Avoida 
lack of courage, a sullen aspect and a hanging 
under lip. 


Frothy Cream.—A young lady subscriber, ot 
Somerset Co., Md., describes as follows her method 
of treating cream in winter, when it froths in the 
churn, and persistently refuses to ‘“‘ecome” with 
any amount of churning: Set the cream over the 
fire in a kettle with an equal amount of warm 
water, and let it boil until the oily part rises to the 
surface. Then set away in a cool place and let it 
stand until it is cold; skim off the top and stir vig- 
orously in with a spoon until it becomes butter, 
which salt and work in the usual way. It will 
lack “grain” and keeping qualities, but is very 
good for present use. 


Wisconsin Horticulture.—Prof. E. S. Goff, for 
several years horticulturist at the New York State 
Experiment Station, and a valued contributor to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, has been appoint- 
ed to the Chair of Horticulture in the University 
of Wisconsin. A better appointment could hardly 
have been made, as Mr. Goff is among the foremost 
practical as well as scientific horticulturists of the 
country. 


A Non-Patented Ant-Trap.—James E. Morgan, 
Worcester Co., Mass., writes us that he has dis- 
covered the best ant-trap in existence. He fastens 
asmall piece of citron to the inside of a paper bag, 
and places the bag on the shelf where the ants 
abound. In a short time a great number of ants 
will have collected in the bag, when by holding 
and shaking the bag over a fire they will readily 
drop out and thus be destroyed. The trap is then 
ready for another haul. 


Protection Against Freezing in Cellars.—W. H. 
MeNulty, Essex Co., Mass., writes us that he has 
repeatedly kept large quantities of potatoes and 
vegetables from freezing by keeping three or four 
kerosene lamps burning in the cellar when the 
thermometer fell below the freezing point. 


Herd’s Grass.—F. T. Fisher, Warren Co., Tenn.: 
In New England and New York, Timothy (Phleum 
pratense) is also called Herd’s Grass and sometimes 
Meadow Cat’s Tail. The name of Timothy was 
given to this grass after Timothy Hanson of Mary- 
land, who introduced it from England at the be- 
ginning of the last century. Afterward the same 
grass was grown by a man named Herd in New 
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Hampshire, and it became’ known in that locality 
by the name of Herd’s Grass. What is known as 
Herd’s Grass in the South (Agrostis vulgaris) is 
known at the North as Red Top. It would be well 
if the name Herd’s Grass were dropped in favor 
of the more correct names of Timothy and Red Top. 





The Northwest in Earnest.—I will do any- 
thing I can to insure the success of the most com- 
mendable AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop 
Competition. I have been a subscriber and reader 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for many years, 
and have always regarded it as the most satisfac- 
tory agricultural publication for general informa- 
tion in this country. 

EDWARD D. PORTER, Director Minnesota Agri- 
eultural Experiment Station. 





Andrew J. Caywood, the veteran horticulturist, 
died at Kingston, N. Y., Jan. 14th. He was born in 
Orange county in 1819, and passed all his life in 
that and the adjoining counties. His whole life 
was devoted to horticultural pursuits to which he 
brought an enthusiasm which came from love of 
the work. He originated the “ Walter,” ‘ Dutch- 
ess,” “Poughkeepsie Red,” and “ Ulster” grapes, 
the “Minnewaska” blackberry, and the ‘ Marl- 
boro” raspberry. If some of his new varieties fell 
short of the practical success he hoped for, it was 
not through any lack of patient, conscientious ef- 
fort on his part to attain the highest excellence. 
He was a member of the American Pomological 
Society from its first organization, and in other 
ways identified himself with horticultural pro- 
gress. 


Making a Pond.—F. H. Read, Monmouth Co., 
N.J., asks for the best way to make a small pond. 
If he will look on Page 60 of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for February, he will find an illustrated 
article which will doubtless furnish the informa- 
tion he desires. 





A Wet Meadow.—Joseph F. Witmer, Lancaster 
Co.,.Pa.,writes us that he has a meadow, subject 
to occasional flooding which kills out red clover, 
and desires information as to the best kinds of 
grasses for such a location. Foul-meadow grass (Poa 
serotina), redtop (Agrostis vulgaris), and Alsike 
cloverseem to hold their own in such situations, and 
yield large crops of good forage. One bushel (four- 
teen pounds) of each of the grasses, and six pounds 
of Alsike clover seed: per acre would be abundant. 





The Corn Show at Paris.— Measures are on 
foot for making a striking display of Indian corn 
at the Paris Exposition which is to open May 5th 
and continue until October 25th. A pavilion, grace- 
ful and airy in style, is to be constructed entirely 
of the plants and ears of the great American cere- 
al. The roof, columns and chimneys will be built 
of corn fodder, and the interior and exterior of the 
pavilion will be entirely covered with corn stalks 
and ears. The red, white and golden yellow of 
the ears, the brown of the sorghum, and the dead 
green,of the dried corn blades will afford a pleas- 
ing variety of shades. Ornamental features will 
be introduced, among which will be mosaics of 
colored corn, producing an effect similar to the 
marble mosaics of Pompeii. An American kitchen 
will be established in which are to be cooked on 
American ranges all the known food preparations 
from Indian corn, which are to be dispensed free. 
The aim is to demonstrate to the Old World visit- 
ors the value of Indian corn as a material for hu- 
man food. The idea originated with Col. Charles J. 
Murphy, of the New York Corn Exchange, who has 
been designated by the United States Agricultural 
Department to look after the special corn exhibit 
at the Exhibition. ‘ 





Carbonate of Ammonia in Bread.—H. O. Per- 
kins, Lane Co., Ore., asks how bread is made with 
earbonate of ammonia, if bread so made is 
wholesome, and if it requires an acid to make 
itraise. Bakers often use carbonate of ammonia 
in cake, but we have never known it used in bread. 
Indeed, from the condition of extreme “short- 
ness”’ or crumbly character of the cakes, we should 
not think it advisable. We know of but one way 
to make good bread, and that is by the use of good 
yeast. The action of carbonate of ammonia is 
different from that of carbonate of soda. It 
“raises” or makes porous by the liberation of 
carbonic acid gas which, in escaping through the 
dough, fills it with cavities and makes it spongy. 
The carbonate of ammonia, when heated, is entire- 








ly volatile; it requires no acid. It is dissolved in 
water, and the cake mixed with it. When heated 
in baking, the carbonate becomes a vapor, which, 
in escaping, fills the cake with very fine pores, 
and none of the material is left in the cake. If it 
were desirable in bread, there could be no doubt 
as to its wholesomeness, but good, sweet tooth- 
some bread can only be made by the fermentation 
of the flour, and that can only be effected by the 
use of yeast. 





Better and Better.—We are all very much in- 
terested in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. It 
grows better every year, especially in the number 
and quality of illustrations. We think it cannot 
be excelled as a farm journal. I am also highly 
pleased with the American Agriculturist Cyclo- 
pedia. It certainly contains a great amount of 
correct information within a small compass. 

PETER F. UNANGST. 





The Fertilizer Taxes in the Southern States, 
editorially considered in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for February, have already been 
attacked by the great farmers’ organization in 
that section, the Alliance. The farmers there echo 
the sentiments expressed by the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, as will be inferred from the following 
resolution adopted by the Wilson County Alliance 
of North Carolina, which is typical of the senti- 
ments among farmers generally: ‘Resolved, That 
we regard the tax of five hundred dollars on each 
brand of fertilizers sold in the State as class legis- 
lation in that it is a direct tax on the agricultural 
interest of the State. We therefore recommend 
that all commercial fertilizers and chemicals 
shipped into the State for agricultural purposes be 
exempt from taxation.” 





Disposal of House Slops.—Have trees and grass 
and flowers around the house to eat up the slops 
and dish-water thrown out and emptied here and 
there on the premises, and to render harmless all 
these substances that in their decay might endan- 
ger people’s health. This plan is better than to 
have drains or sewers as usually constructed in 
and near farm homes. There is a safer way, how- 
ever, of dealing with house slops, washing suds 
and liquids of that sort. Keep a barrel on wheels 
near the kitchen door as a fitting receptacle for all 
such substances, and empty its contents from time 
to time upon the garden, on meadows, or upon the 
compost heap. 





Raising Pecan Nuts.—A. F. Celestin, St. Tam- 


| many Parish, La.: If you fear the uprooting of 


transplanted pecan nut trees, owing to the loss of 
the tap-root, you can plant the nuts where the 
trees are to remain and grow permanently. But 
we should risk the transplanted trees, and raise 
them in nursery rows until three or four feet high 
and then transplant into the orchard. At first sow 
the nuts rather thickly, or two or three inches 
apart in shallow drills. When the little trees are 
one or two years old transplant them into nursery 
rows, placing the seedlings about one foot apart 
and the rows four feet, in order to allow room for 
cultivation with a horse or mule. When large 
enough the trees may be taken up carefully and 
set in the pecan grove or orchard. 





Maple Sugar Making.—W. K. Terry, Bradford 
Co., Pa.: In making maple sugar strict cleanliness 
should be observed from gathering the sap until 
the final process is complete. The sap as gathered 
should be strained to remove all foreign matter 
that may have fallen in or have been blown in by 
the wind. In boiling skim frequently, but if ashes 
or sand fall into the kettles or evaporating pans, 
skimming will not remove such heavy substances, 
for these will fall to the bottom and must be re- 
moved from the thin and cooled sirup before it 
becomes thick enough for table use, or for granula- 
tion. The moderately thin sirup should be strained 
through rather closely woven woolen cloth to re- 
move the foreign matter that does nof rise to the 
top where it can beskimmed off. After the strain- 
ing is completed return the clean sirup to the 
kettles and reduce to the required consistency. If 
it is to be made into sugar the sirup should be 
boiled slowly toward the close of the process to 
avoid scorching, and should be tested every few 
minutes by taking out a spoonful of the hot sirup 
and allowing it to cool, when rapid granulation 
will follow. Small cakes are best for the retail 
trade, but much of the maple sugar sold in our 
markets is re-melted, refined and adulterated with 





common cane sugar. If too highly refined it loses 
its peculiar maple flavor, for which it is mostly 
valued. For fuller directions see the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST of January and February, 1888. 





Artificial Ivory.—A. Holliday, Adams Co., Wis. : 
Imitation Ivory is made of various compounds and 
by various processes, and no less than twenty-two 
patents had been issued in this country to invent- 
ors of artificial ivory prior to 1870. India rubber, 
lime, sulphur, shellac, camphor, ivory-dust, gela- 
tine, paper pulp, plaster of Paris, potatoes and oth- 
er materials enter into these imitation ivory com- 
pounds. We do not know of any book which 
would give you the information desired for mak- 
ing imitation ivory from potatoes, but copies of 
the patents referred to can be obtained at the Pat- 
ent Office in Washington. 





Making Grape Cuttings.—G. D. Ellis, Jefferson 
Co., Ky.: In making grape cuttings for planting 
in the open air, the most common practice is to 
save the canes pruned off in fall or winter for this 
purpose. The canes are cut up into lengths of five 
to eight inches, varying somewhat according to 
the habit of growth of the canes from which the 
cuttings are made. If the wood is long-jointed; 
that is, five or six inches between buds, then cut- 
tings with two buds on each are sufficient, one at 
the base and one near the top. The canes are cut 
square across just below a bud, and at the top 
about one inch above and in a sloping direction. 
These cuttings should then be tied in small bundles 
and stored in moist sand or moss until wanted for 
planting out in spring, or they may be buried be- 
low frost in the open ground. In making cuttings 
of short-jointed canes, three or four buds may be 
found on cuttings six to eight inches in length; it 
is not necessary to have the cuttings of this length, 
although they are more convenient to handle in 
tying up and planting than if only two or three 
inches long. But for outdoor propagation, the cut- 
tings should have at least two buds on each. Under 
glass single bud cuttings are used in preference to 
longer ones. All the different modes of propaga- 
tion of the grape are fully described in “Fuller’s 
Grape Culturist,” sent post-paid by the Orang 
Judd Co. on receipt of $1.50. . 





Plat or Plot.—A correspondent discusses the 
supposed distinctions between these two words. 
By referring to our Webster’s Unabridged, we find 
that they are practically the same. There is no 
better authority than Webster. 





Beginning with Poultry.—B. E. D’ H., Alleghe- 
ny Co., Pa.: Begin with poultry in a small way. 
Do not invest much money until you have learned 
something from experience. A small piece of 
ground, a little hen-house and a half-dozen fowls 
will suffice at first. Do not expect to make your 
fortune, or even your living, for some time, for no 
business requires to be managed with more care, 
skill and shrewdness, and these cannot be acquired 
inaday. Profit all you can by the experience and 
especially by the mistakes of others. You can get 
many useful hints from the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST, and from a good poultry book like “Profits in 
Poultry,’ which the Orange Judd Co. will send to 
your address, post-paid, on receipt of $1.00. 





The Good Natured Percherons.—At Savage & 
Farnum’s Island Home Stock Farm, Grosse Isle, 
Wayne Co., Mich., there is an instance of. the 
docility and kindness of the Percheron stallion, 
a trait in which this remarkable breed of horses 
excels all others. Their Percheron stallion, Plu- 
viose 3,755 (683), and a little Shetland pony stal- 
ion, Tom Thumb, live in the same box stall, and 
one of the most amusing of the many pleasing 
sights that one witnesses during a day’s inspection 
of this famous stud is to watch the capers and an- 
ties of these two stallions. Pluviose weighs about 
1,850 pounds and Tom Thumb about 350 pounds, and 
they will play and roll in the straw and nip. each 
other for hours at a time like a couple of puppies, 
the big fellow being always very careful not to 
hurt the little one. Once in a while the Shetland 
will lose his temper and “go” for Pluviose quite 
lively, but the sensible Percheron will stand and 
look at him with an expression as near to a laugh 
on his face as it is possible for a horse to have. and 
when the little runt tires himself out with his hard 
play he will lay down on the straw in the middle 
of the stall and go to sleep, and Pluviose will move 
as carefully about the stall to avoid injuring him 
as a mare would if it were her foal. 
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Sixty-Four Pages. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST goes out to 
its half-million readers this month with a 
number which is almost a volume of itself, 
for it contains no less than sixty-four pages. 
Never before in the nearly half a century of 
its existence has it issued a number so large 
as this, except in November, when its Pre- 
mium List is annually published as a Supple- 
ment to the magazine and paged consecu- 
tively with it. In previous years the ordi- 
nary issue of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
consisted of thirty-six pages, and one of 
forty or forty-four pages was considered ex- 
traordinary. But within the last six months 
the regular issue has been increased to forty- 
eight pages, and this number we are now 
obliged to increase to sixty-four. And we 
are very glad to be so obliged, for it is the 
prosperity of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
which compels us. The unprecedented de- 
mands upon our advertising space would 
have made large inroads upon the reading 
matter but for this temporary enlargement ; 
and although the advertisements in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST are thoroughly 
read, especially at this season, we were de- 
termined that no part of the paper should 
suffer because of the crush of advertising 
and so enlarged the number accordingly. 
Our subscribers appreciate liberal treatment, 
and by a continuance of their confidence 
and esteem we are sure to be rewarded for 
the heavy outlays made and to be made for 
the steady improvement of this magazine. 
Our friends may be certain that neither pains 
nor expense will be spared to keep the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in the proud posi- 
tion it long ago attained as the acknowledged 
head of the agricultural press of the world. 


_ 
oo 





Buying a Farm. 
I ' 
In buying a farm for a’family home, two 
things are so frequéntly overlooked and are 
of so much importance that we would im- 


press them upon the reader. The first is the 
drainage about the dwelling house. Nofam- 
ily can be -healthy and happy unless its 
dwelling is situated on a spot whence the 
drainage is good. On not a few farms the 
dwelling has been located where the drain- 
age is very poor and can not be much im- 
proved. The person who located the house 
may not have cared for drainage, or may 
have thought of greater moment the advan- 
tage of 4 location near a spring, or grove of 
trees, or something else. No fertility of the 
land or “bargain” by reason of low price 
will justify a man putting himself and fam- 
ily in a dwelling from which the drainage is 
imperfect. Sickness and death, with the at- 
tendant suffering and expense, will make 
the farm a bad bargain, no matter how low 
the price or fertile the land. 

The other thing is the intellectual and 





moral character of the neighborhood ; for 
no man can afford that he and his family 
live among unintelligent, immoral people. 
To no small extent your neighbors will 
mold the characters of your children; if 
you would have bright, intelligent, respecta- 
ble children you must have neighbors of the 
same sort. In the country we must look to 
our neighbors for social intercourse ; and, 
unless they are as they should be, we must 
live like hermits, or associate with people 
whose companionship is uninteresting while 
it is harmful. Land in a good neighborhood 
may cost somewhat more, but it is neverthe- 
less the cheaper. Land where there are not 
good people, and the good roads, schools, 
churches and books that these people will 
have, is always too dear for a wise man to 
buy. It is also worth while to take care to 
get near church and school house. One- 
fourth of a mile further from church and 
school house means many miles more travel 
every year for your children, sometimes 
when the winds are fierce and cold, or the 
snow is deep ; sometimes, also, the children 
may be kept altogether from school or church 
for many precious days. These things merit 
the consideration in buying a new home. 


A Great Enterprise. 
ess 

This is the verdict pronounced on the 
AMERICAN AGRJCULTURIST Prize Crop Com- 
petition by farmers in all parts of the coun- 
try. The spirit of hearty co-operation and 
cordial welcome for this enterprise is shown 
everywhere. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance is afforded by the South Carolina 
Department of Agriculture, which offers to 
duplicate the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST prize 
of Five Hundred Dollars in gold for the best 
acre of corn provided it is taken by a farmer 
in that State. Missouri has done something 
in the same direction, and other States have 
the matter under consideration. Especially 
do the Southern and Western States recog- 
nize the value to their ‘section as an adver- 
tisement if they secure any one of our large 
prizes. The State Experiment Stations are 
also ready to assist what Professor Levi 
Stockbridge calls our “‘ herculean and costly 
job of advancing the farmer many a peg on 
the right road.” 

The book for the contestants’ report is 
now ready, and its simplicity, without im- 
pairing its thoroughness, is commended on 
all sides. It is impossible for a contestant to 
have any difficulty in making out his com- 
plete report, as he has only to answer the 
questions in the blanks provided under each 
for the purpose. The safeguards erected, so 
that only those fairly entitled to the prizes 
will get them, are effective, but so simple as 
not to be in the least a burden to the practi- 
cal farmer who competes for the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST’S unprecedented prizes. We 
trust that farmers who have not already 
entered the contest will do so at once, as the 
earlier they begin their preparations the 
better. Full particulars will be found in the 
announcement on Page 160 of the present 
issue. We hope that many more will join 


those who have already entered the prize | 
lists. As practical farmers throughout the | 


country all say, the extra yield we obtain by 
striving for these prizes will alone repay our 





| iting by all past experience. 


and from the work of other contestants and 
of the experiment stations’ chemical investi-. 
gations as given in the reports to be published 
by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





The Secretary of Agriculture. 
= 

Congress has passed and the President has: 
approved the act creating an Executive De- 
partment of Agriculture. The act simply 
provides for this change, and for an Assist-- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, both the Sec- 
retary and the Assistant Secretary to be ap- 
pointed by the President “with the advice 
and consent of the Senate,” and to receive 
the same salaries as similar officials in the 
other Executive Departments. President 
Cleveland at the same time nominated Hon. 
Norman J. Colman to be Secretary of Agri- 
culture. Colonel Colman has been an effi- 
cient Commissioner of Agriculture, and this: 
promotion, although for a brief time, is a 
deserved recognition of his services. 

The effort to transfer the Weather Bureau 
and the Geological Survey to the new De-. 
partment did not succeed, but the failure 
was due primarily to lack of time for proper 
consideration of the changes by the Senate. 
The friends of the bill preferred to accept 
the Senate’s refusal to incorporate these feat-. 
ures in the measure rather than risk its en- 
tire defeat in a disagreement so near the close- 
of the Fiftieth Congress. The AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST hopes the Department with 
its new powers will so demonstrate its use- 
fulness and the proper scope of its work 
that in due time it may include the Signal 
Service or at least the Weather Bureau, the: 
General Land Office, the Geological Survey, 
the Labor Bureau, and the Fish Commission.. 
These great branches will be properly 
grouped with the Department of Agricult- 
ure, as they are most closely allied to our 
agricultural industries. Under one head, 
each systematically organized to do the most 
work without infringing upon or repeating 
the work of others, they would accomplish 
far more than at present and at less expense. 
The results, too, would be more likely to 
come within the reach of the ‘‘common peo- 
ple” if they knew that the information 
emanating from all these Bureaus could be 
obtained simply by applying to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. : 

In years gone by we have had Commission- 
ers of Agriculture who were of little ser- 
vice because, notwithstanding certain abili- 
ties, they did not possess a knowledge of the 
everyday farmer. Thenew Secretary should 
be National in his views, as quick to rec- 
ognize the needs of one section as of an- 
other, and devoid of sectionalism. Knowing 
the farmers’ wants, the Secretary should 
have the ability to secure the scientific in- 
vestigators to conduct the researches re- 
quired or the executive function to carry out 
other measures needed. Above all he must 
be a man of originality, tact, firmness and 
thorough integrity. 

The enlarged Department must be essen- 
tially the creation of its leading spirit, prof- 
The start made 
in the right direction by Colonel Colman 
will be largely lost unless his successor gives 
it a still greater impetus and lays still broad- 
er foundations fer its enlarged usefulness. 


extra efforts, while each contestant will de- | The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST voices the 
rive great benefit from his own experience | sentiments of the intelligent farmers of the 
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United States in calling upon President 
Harrison to appoint a Secretary of Agricult- 
sure who will embody this ideal. 








State Aid to Agriculture. 
oo 

The methods pursued by the various States 
and by the United States for advancing 
their foundation industry are well summed 
up in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S in- 
vestigation as printed on Page 144 of the 
present number. The facts may be more 
readily grasped if summarized and com- 
pared as in the statement below: 

Column No. 1 shows the total appropriations 




















made for agricultural purposes, the details of 
which will be found in the full report on Page 144. 

Column No. 2 gives the per cent of the total 
population engaged in agricultural, pursuits ac- 
-eording to the national census of 1880. 

Column No. 3 shows the number of farms in each 
State. 

Column No.4 shows the amount of money per 
farm appropriated in each State _ agricultural 
purposes. 

STATES AND TERRI- 1 2 | 3 i ~4 

TORIES. | | 
United eee $2,121,617] 4,008,907 |80.53 
AlADAMA 2... cow scccaces 23,000'77.3, 135,864! 0.21 
ATIZONA. 2.0 cc cccccsece 17,500) 15.5 767 |22.82 

RA eee 35,000} 83.2; 94,433) .37 
BR c cccccceeeses 9,000 21.2) 5,934) 2.48 

SEED. 6 cee ececcees 25,000 12.4; 4,506) 5.55 
Connecticut...........- 45,000) 14.0) 30,598) 1.47 

Nigh 666 O66. 0:Qye Sig's 32,000/49.2 17,435) 1.83 
DOINWETC ..6 2 cccccccese 500/32.7 8,749} .06 
Ra 6 cance a¥iqe cel 7,500\53.3 23,438; .32 
Georgia. ....-sceceeeee| 20,000|72.4| 138,626) .15 
TEURGER . oc 0 0.0.0.0 bebe cen | 69,200'43.8) 255,741) .27 
Indiana. ..s.ccccccccs 5,000|52.2 194,013; .03 

Saree ees 16,000'57.7| 185,351) .09 
MOMMRER Feiese cc ced cciess 50,000 63.9) 138,561) .36 
Kentucky .......ccccee- 25,000 61.7) 166,453) .15 
Louisiana err eee. | 10.000 56.7 48,292; .20 

i ASE ee 6,400 35.5 64,309; .10 
ee 6,000 28.0 40,517; .14 
Massachusetts ......... 81,000} 9.0; 38,406) 2.11 
Michigan .......--+.+-- | 40,000)/42.3| 154,008) .25 
PEINNCHOER ooo cece cee 40,000 51.8; 92,386 .43 
Misourl Bett ave ae None /|89.4| 101,772! 
MEE Sass 5, 0,0 0-0, 0 slo 35,000/51.4; 215,575) .18 
er eee 100,000 59.4 63,387| 1.75 
New Hampehir Sic valate atts 3,000 31.4 32/181 96 
New oo a a ae 5,000) 14.9 ,307| 43 
MNES 5:04.00 606 00.08 283,424'22.5) 241,058) 1.17 
North Carolina Ei Sieree bare 5,000) 75.2 609, .29 

5a ade ad ow 0 d0% 88,000 39.9} 247,189 .36 
> nl Mees dee coevecee 5,000 40.3 217.93 
Pennsylvania.......... 50,000'20.9| 213,542, .23 
Rhode Island.......... | 10,000, 9.3 216 1.61 
South Carolina......... } 36,000 75.3 93.864, .38 
i Se | 7,000 65.8] 165,650 .04 
PS sick ob 50 wae ess | 3.950, 68.9) 174,184! .02 
ES ye 12,000 38.2 5,522; 384 
ST ree | 10,000 46.9} 118,517, .09 
“Washington — sg rritory...| None (65.0 6,529 
West Virginia..........| None _ | 6.1 62,674) 
Wisconsin omeeee’ 68,631'66.5| 134,322) .51 
WOVONNNIT. o.cs05.. «503-00 7,500 58.5 457 16.41 

Total averages....... |$3,599,222/45.8 











The totals appear large, but they are in- 
finitesimal when compared with the sum of 
the appropriations for all purposes, or com- 
pared with the onerous burden of taxation 
borne by the farmers of America. Our agri- 
culture really pays the bulk of the aggre- 
gate of State taxes, for the farmers’ real 
estate cannot escape taxation by any of the 
means whereby corporations evade the tax- 
gatherer. For this reason, and because the 
progress of agriculture is the measure of a 
nation’s real prosperity, the principle of 
State aid to agriculture is a sound one. This 
principle appears to be better recognized in 
the older States of the East than in the 
newer West. Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and New York are conspicuous examples of 
the intelligent application of fostering care 
by the State for her agriculture ; while Iowa 
and some of the other almost exclusively 
agricultural States are equally conspicuous 
for the lack of recognition of their leading 
business. 

The discussion of this subject, which is 


cordially invited, will reveal good grounds 


for criticism, mainly as to the actual returns 
for the expenditure so graphically presented 


above. Just as self-help is the best help for 








farmers as well as for other classes, so the 
effectiveness of State aid depends very 
largely upon the men who do the work which 
the appropriations pay for. They may be 
faithful and able, and yet lack the knack of 
presenting their work in such a way as to 
interest farmers in it and induce them to 
profit by it. Wisconsin and Connecticut are 
excellent instances of good work so done 
that the rank and file of farmers can reap 
from it practical benefits. And to reach and 
benefit the everyday farmer is the ultimate 
object of all this effort. 


Can Farmers Afford the Best? 
SSE 

Can the farm provide of its best for the 
family table and also be profitably con- 
ducted on the surplus? This is a question 
frequently asked, but rarely answered. Too 
many farms are run on the principle that the 
best of the produce must be marketed and 
the residue consumed at home. It is cer- 
tainly false economy to feed frozen or 
decaying vegetables to either family or live 
stock. If acrop has suffered, the first loss 
is the least ; get the bad portions quickly out 
of the way and guard another year against 
a like loss. On dairy farms where butter is 
made at home, no second grade of quality 
can be pardoned; the competition is now 
so keen that only top prices remunerate the 
dairy farmers; therefore the family should 
have the best butter made in the land. 
When poultry are bred and fattened for 
market purposes, the owners should literally 
feast on fat things. On a poultry farm, 
lean chickens, starving turkeys and flabby 
ducks, together with gaunt geese, should be 
unknown. When spring chickens are worth 
50 cents per pound and early ducks fetch 
25 and 30 cents per pound, a fat capon worth 
20 cents per pound can grace the home 
table. There is no wisdom in meanness at 
home, and placing on the market an inferior 
article, because such is more readily pro- 
duced. A high standard for everything pro- 
duced makes home more cheerful and swells 
the profit at the close of the year. Good 
land well cultivated, good stock well kept, 
and the farm home liberally supplied, tend 
in themselves to enrich the farmers and to 
advance the widest interests of the com- 
munity. 


Conclusions About Fertilizers. 


Eo 
Such tests as those at the Kentucky and 
Massachusetts experiment stations, showing 
the peculiar wants of the soil, are to be en- 
couraged. They teach an important lesson 
both to farmers and to fertilizer manufact- 
urers. In Kentucky, for instance, where 
superphosphates containing very little pot- 
ash are now generally supplied, manufactur- 
ers will be inclined to supply more potash in 
their goods, or furnish special brands rich in 
potash. Itis the duty of the stations, how- 
ever, to have similar experiments conducted 
on farms on the different kinds of soils 
throughout the State. Connecticut has in- 
augurated a good work in this direction. 
One point in which contestants in the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Com- 
petition are asked to give full information 
(see Book for’ Reports) is upon the precise 
way in which the manures or fertilizers used 
are applied. There is very much to learn on 
this point and, if the six thousand dollars 
offered for large crops brings out new expe- 











rience of value in this direction alone, we 
shall consider the money well invested, But 
it is evident that for the* majority of farm 
crops the broadcast application of fertilizers, 
as well as other manures, is the best plan as 
a general rule. The aim should be to en- 
courage a generous root growth, so that 
there will be a larger area of the plants’ feed- 
ing surface at work upon the particles of soil 
to extract the plant food they contain. 
Where the manure or fertilizer is applied in 
the hill or drill only, the beneficial result of 
a wide-spreading root system in extracting 
plant food from the soil is partially lost. 

It has been a pet argument with those who 
have made a practice of buying the ingredi- 
ents and mixing their fertilizers themselves 
that they thereby secured a mixture of purer 
quality than they could buy in the form of 
a manufactured commercial fertilizer. This 
is not true, however, if standard brands of 
thoroughly inspected manufactured goods 
are considered. Agricultural chemicals vary 
in composition, and it -is quite as easy to 
adulterate them as it is the mixed goods. It 
is hardly true that the mixture of agricult- 
ural chemicals will be purer, that is, more 
free from adulterants, than the brands put 
up by such manufacturers as Mapes, Bradley, 
Bowker, Quinnipiac, and houses of similar 
character. The real point in home-mixing 
is the financial one; that is, whether one can 
secure in this way a certain number of 
pounds of certain plant foods in specitied 
forms at a less cost than the same ingredi- 
ents in the same forms and quantities can be 
obtained in a manufactured fertilizer. 


A Good Foundation. 


eae Ss 

Aside from one or two weak points, a sol- 
id foundation has been laid during the past 
year for the system of government experi- 
ment stations in the United States. The 
character of this first year’s work is plainly 
shown by the proceedings of the Knoxville 
convention, so thoroughly presented in the 
last number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist. A captious critic can find many points 
to complain of in this report, but while some 
mistakes have been made, and many details 
are yet to be worked out, it was apparent at 
Knoxville that there is a sincere desire to 
carry out the Hatch Act to the fullest extent. 

A gratifying feature of the convention 
was the general recognition that the whole 
object of these institutions was to benefit the 
farmers of the country and that, therefore, 
without impairing their ultimate value and 
scientific usefulness, the chief aim of the 
stations should be to make them as directly 
useful as possible to the farmer. The main 
discussion was upon the best ways to do so. 

Some jealousy was shown about the rela- 
tions between the Stations and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but with so able a man 
as our old contributor, Prof. W. O. Atwater, 
at the head of the station bureau of the De- 
partment, it is evident that these matters 
will gradually adjust themselves. Co-opera- 
tion between the stations may also be left to 
{ the voluntary action of these institutions in 
groups of States, where work is being done 
on similar lines but under dissimilar condi- 
tions. The excellent start in co-operative 
horticultural experimenting is an instance 
of the several ways in which by mutual 
effort the stations can accomplish far more 
than by independent action. 
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The Superior Drill. 


There is but little doubt that the successful farm- 
eris the one who is sagacious and shrewd enough 
to utilize the different labor-saving devices that 
are presented from time to time. The illustration 
in this column is that of the improved Superior 
Grain and Fertilizer Drill, made by the Superior 
Drill Co., of Springfield, Ohio. With it the farmer 
can sow the various kinds of seeds through one 
range of distributers, and in a second can change 
the drill so as to sow oats, beans, corn, and the 
other coarse grains. The drill is supplied with the 
celebrated Mark’s Feed Fertilizer Distributors, 
and with their own improved disk wheel for regu- 
lating quantity. It has no end gear wheels to be 


changed, and the sowing of grain, grass seed, or 
fertilizer is commenced or stopped in an instant 
by raising or dropping a lever. In fields of vary- 
ing fertility the quantity of fertilizer to be sown 
ean be changed without stopping. The improved 
Double Force Feed Grain Distributor is construct- 
ed upon scientific principles and sows with perfect 
accuracy. It possesses none of the complications 
so prominent in other machines. It has two meas- 
uring channels, one for the sowing of wheat, rye, 
tlax-seed and other small grains; the other for 
oats, beans, peas and coarser grains. The feed 
wheel delivers the grain in a uniform and steady 
stream through all the distributors alike. It sows 
out all the grain. The drill has also a force feed 
grass seed distributor, the same as the grain dis- 
tributor but less in size, provided with flexible 
spouts for delivering the seed broadcast either in 
front or rear of the hoes. 

Too much cannot be said of the excellence of this 
machine; it is certainly one of the most perfect of 
its kind. Every farmer should bear in mind that 
the makers of this drill do not pretend to compete 
in price with poorer machines. They give you the 
best that can be turned out. A neat little cata- 
logue and illustrated paper are published by the 


Superior Drill Co., which should be interesting | 


reading to every farmer and which will be sent to 
any one on application. 


_— 


, —_ 
The Lagonda Manufacturing Company. 





Here is a concern that bids fair to take a promi- 
nent part in the manufactures of the Buckeye 
State. One of its best known inventions is the 
Eclipse Post-Hole Digger. It has already achieved 
wonderful success, and its simplicity and efficacy 
in handling have won for it the enviable place it oc- 
cupies in the agricultural world. Some of its feat- 
ures are that it will dig holes of any depth, shape 
or size. It can be worked easily and rapidly in 
ground either soft, gravelly, sandy, rooty, or sticky 
clay, and also where it is frozen to the depth of six 








’ cial works of man. 


inches. Itis, in fact, a great labor-saver. To un- 
derstand all its excellent qualities, you should put 
yourself in communication with the Lagonda Man- 
ufacturing Co., of Springfield, O., who are also 
makers of the celebrated Quaker City Grinding 
Mill, a machine that has long since established a 
reputation for its strength and durability, light- 
running, and simplicity. 

—_— - 


The Kanneberg Roofing Co. 


“How shall I cover my new house or barn?” is 
a natural question that arises about this season 
of the year with most farmers. There is more 
than mere words involved in the answer. Next 
to the foundation of any building, the roof 
should be considered most important. In that 
portion lies the protection of the entire building. 
One cannot be too careful in the selection of 
proper roofing materials. The Kanneberg Roof- 
ing Co. of 104-112 East Seventh St., Canton, 0O., 
have lately been demonstrating the value of their 
patent plain standing seam roofing, made of strict- 
ly genuine Bessemer, Siemens-Martin and Cala- 
mined steel. The results of their tests have been 
very gratifying and place them in the front rank 
of roofing manufacturers. Their experience cov- 
ers many years, and the employment of only 


skilled labor enables them to produce materials 
of the highest order. A pamphlet issued by the 
Company shows the various styles and methods. 


- he oe 


Cream-Making as a Science. 


The Splendid Results Obtained from a Well- 
Known Creamery — Its Simplicity and Other 
Excellent Features. 

— 
The question of how to make the best cream is 
one of vital importance to every dairyman and 
farmer. In these days of healthy progression we 
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are always looking for labor-saving devices, for the 
products of inventive genius that will lessen daily 
toil and yet bring to highest perfection the artifi- 


The illustration in this column 








of Carter’s O. K. Creamery, made at Syracuse, N. Y., 
may justly lay claim to a place in the category of 
modern labor-saving inventions. It must surely 
make glad the heart of every maid whose dainty 
hands have ever drawn the sweetest of all liquid 
fluids, and comfortable the pockets of the farmer 
who has been sagacious aud fortunate enough to 
secure one of them. The best features of this 
Creamery are its large cooling surface which, as a 
consequence, requires less ice, does more actual 
service than any other machine, and has cans that 
are furnished with plate glass fronts which always 
allow of the condition of the milk being seen with- 
out touching the Creamery. There are many of 
them in use in nearly every State and Territory. 
Mr. Carter publishes a neat little pamphlet illus- 
trating and describing this O. K. Creamery and its 
adjuncts, which he will send to any reader of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Wishing one. 


The Tornado Feed-Cutter. 
; ae 

Here is a machine that implies its name in every 
sense. To see it in operation, one would think, 
rather, that it was a young cyclone doing devas- 
tating work. For cutting ensilage, it stands alone, 
unrivaled, without an equal. Every intelligent 
farmer understands the value of properly prepared 
food for animals. The question is how to have the 
preparation of the food most perfect, accomplished 
in the shortest time, and cheapest manner. To 
meet these requirements, W. R. Harrison & Co., of 
Canton, O., have hit the nail exactly. For several 


years they have been before the publie with a ma- 
chine that from its first introduction forced its 
way to the top of the line. The best features of 
the Tornado Feed Cutter are its strength, capacity 
and simplicity. It is, indeed, a beautiful specimen 
of perfect mechanism. It was only some half a 
dozen years ago when Harrison & Co. turned out 
during the first season not more than a score of ma- 
chines. This year the capacity of their large es- 
tablishment will be tested to its utmost for the 
eonstruction of something like 1,500 machines is 
contemplated. This is good evidence in itself of 
the popularity of the “Tornado.” The Feed Cut- 
ters are made in different sizes, for both hand and 
steam power, and at varying prices. An illustrat- 
ed catalogue published by W. R. Harrison & Co., 
and which will be gladly mailed to any one, will 
perhaps tell the story better than any words we 
can write. : 
: ree 

Irrigation is making great headway in portions 
of Australia. Just as the so-called great American 
desert in the United States has been largely re- 
claimed by irrigation, railroads and settlement, 
so vast tracts in Southern and Central Australia 
are being opened up. There is much discussion as 
to whether the government or private enterprise 
should control the irrigation works. Some very 
large private enterprises, notably that of Chaffey 
Brothers, have already been started, and now the 
Lake Bonney irrigation colony is trying to secure 
a grant of 160,000 acres of government land and 
equip it with ditches and other improvements at 
an expense of $1,000,000. It is then proposed to sell 
the land in plantations of 160 to 5,000 acres for the- 
grape, olive, coffee, tobacco and other special crops.. 
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In many of the largest dairies 
James Pyle’s Pearline Washing 
Compound is now used for wash- 
ing milk cans, bottles, utensils, 
etc., etc. Pearline is a ‘perfect 
cleanser, most decidedly effective 
and rapid ; it thus saves labor and 
guarantees good results. Lasy, 
safe, sure, quick. Sold in bulk to 
dairies, by JAMES PyLE, New York. 





: > ORGANS, $35 te aes. 4 
before Jou buy. GUARANTEED SIX 9 
YEARS, Catalogues Free. 

Marchal & Smith Piano Co., 235 B. 21stSt., N.Y. 


WARREN HARPER & BRO., 


PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
110 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Splendid location, good salesmen, prompt returns, refer- 
ence 6th National Bank. 


ICROSCOPES 2oin Rie 


Barometers, Photographic Outfits for Amateurs, Fi 
Glasses,éc. W. H.Walmsley & Co. aaa 
Dus. price list free. Send for Special Bargain Lists 


ARMS & LEGS, 
WITH RUBBER HANDS & FEET. 
The Most Natural, Comfortable & Durable. 
OVER 9,000 IN USE. 

New Patents & Important Improvements. 


U. S. Gov't Manufacturer. 
Illustrated book of 400 pages and 
formula for measuring sent free. 


f .> A. A. MARKS, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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)- YY POPHOSPHITES 
<< ALMOST‘AS. PALATABLE 


 _sAS*MILK, 
fy The oil is so disguised that 












the most delicate stomach 
can take it without 
the slightest 


repugnance. 
Remarkable as a 
Hal a oye FLESH PRODUCER. 
4 A | sa Persons gain rapidly 
in ae while taking it. 


SCOTT'S EMULSION 
Is acknowledged by numerous Physicians in the 
United States and many foreign countries to be the 
FINEST and BEST preraration of its class. 
—FOR THE RELIEF as GH —" 
CONSUMPTION, SCROFULA, N ] 
DEBILITY, WASTING DISEASES OF 
CHILDREN, and CHRONIC COUGHS. 


es. SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 




















The Best in the World. 


Senator Henry C. Nelson, of New York, writes: 


‘‘ SENATE CHAMBER, ALBANY, N. Y., 
April 4, 1885. 


On the 27th of February, 1883, I was taken with a violent pain in the region of the kidneys. I suf- 
fered such agony that I could hardly stand up. As soon as possible I applied two ALLcock’s Porous 
PLAsTERs, one over each kidney, and laid down. In an hour, to my surprise and delight, the pain had 
vanished and I was well. I wore the plasters for a day or two as a precaution, and then removed them. 
I have been using ALLcock’s Porous PLAsTeRs in my family for the last ten years, and have always 
found them the quickest and best external remedy for colds, strains and rheumatic affections. From my 
experience I believe they are the best plasters in the world.” 


Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 


for ALLCOCK’S, and let no explanation or solicitation induce you to accept a 


substitute. 








JONES 


p= 
PAYSthe FREICHT 
Ce aren 








so. 
QE size « For free price list 
STONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
BINGHAMTON, N. & 


eaten JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
— are in every respect strictly first-class STE EL PENS 


Paints, composed of pure linseed oil and the 5 1878. 
highest rade of pigments. They are pre- oe enn aeun-4 Sela 


pared ready for the brush, in 54 newest shades 


and standard colors, and, on account of their THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


purity and great covering properties, we offer 


them as the MosT DURABLE and ECONOMICAI 
Paints ever produced. One gallon will cover = POUNDER HARROW 
from 250 to 275 sq. ft., two coats. as 

r Soa ~, LEADS THE 



















Samples and Descriptive Price List free by mail. ell Poco - cnotWese, 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ee. North and 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 7 ; ° s 1 
pokes ae = bi Pig Coach Black, yo pent 
Asbestos Roofing, Fire-Proof Paints, Building Felt 
Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings, ete. Vulcabeston cape Wholeen — “here }tve Ng gems 
Piston Rod Packing Rings, Gaskets, etc. G. H. POUNDER, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Chicago, Philadelphia, London. DEDERICK’S HAY PRESSES. 


Made of steel, lighter, stronger, cheaper, more 
power, everlasting and competition distanced. For 
proof order on trial, to keep the best and get any 
other alongside if youcan. Reversible Circle 

& Belt Presses, all sizes. 















Address for circulars and“ 
losation of Western and Southern Storehouses and Agents, 


P. K. DEDERICK & CO., ALBANY, N, Y. 















Heebners’ Improved Threshing Machine, Fodder THE STEV 


Cutters. Corn Shellers, Wood-Saws, d Rollers. Extraor- NS 


dinary success with latest improvements. Catalogues 
For CORN and- 
FARMENGINES | een GRINDING” 


Free. HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdaie, 
Upright and Horizontal, Genuine French 


Portable ead Sem Portable, BUHR STONES 


8 to 16 Horse Power. 










Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address PowerCornSheller 
JAMES LEFFEL & Co. Prices Below the Lowest 
2 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty St., New Yor’ A.W, STEVENS & SON 
Mention this paper, 








post Hee DIGGER | “pemp ce2n= 


The greatest or saving tool ever in- aie a Ren 
! vented. Unlike anything in the market. make a present to & 
Capacity, 200 to 300 holes, 2ft. deep, per aay 90 usefal ks a pood 


The oniy digger that works successful 
sin sod, stony or rocky ground. i RINTING 
NO BACK BREAKING frsic. EE" ue 
\ handle easily through the hardest ground. JOSEPH WATSON, 
Masend for Circular an ice List. dres z 
LAGONDA MFG. CO. Springfield, O. 19 Murray St., N. ¥. 






boy thereis nothing 
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. State Aid to Agriculture. 


What Our National and State Governments 
Are Doing for Its Promotion. 
oe 

An extensive inquiry enables us to lay before 
the readers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
quite a complete record of the efforts that Con- 
gress and the respective States have made of late 
to foster their agricultural interests. The facts 
are well grouped below in the reports by States. 
A State agricultural society, board, or commission, 
is the generally accepted form of administering 
State aid. Each State has an agricultural college 
endowed by the National government, but receiv- 
ing more or less support from the State ; also an 
agricultural experiment station which receives 
$15,000 annually from the National treasury, and 
in some cases further aid from the State. 

THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 

The agricultural appropriations thus far made 
by Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1889, are as follows : 

THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
For Salaries. 





_THIS | LAST 
YEAR'S | YE AR’S 
APPRO’NS APPRO’NS 


| $71,280 





Commies: Ss Office, 24 ¢ lerks, 
stenographers, engineers, etc. 

Botanical division 

Section of vegetable pathology.... 

Pomological division 

Microscopical division 

Chemical division. .............. 

Entomological division 

Economic ornithology 

Experimental gardens........... 


#74,160 
5,440 
4,400 
2.000 


Total salaries........ |\g166, 820 |$161,490__ 
For the Work of the Various Divisions. 
$20,000 
15,000 
4,000 
1,000 
20,807 
20,000 
30,000} 











$4,500 


Botanical divison 
3,000 


Section of ve 

Pomological 

To investigate cto y ‘aduite rations.. 

Laboratory and chemical work . 
Ee 


ESE823 


Economic ornithology 

Experimental gardens 

Museum 

Seed distribution 

Collecting statistics.............. 

Furniture and repairs............ 

Library 

Bureau of animal industry 
uarantine stations 

Experiment stations, $15,000 to 
each State and Dakota | 

—— — division 


to 
[oa 
i] 
i] 


323223 


ot 


ao 


3 





Contingent expens rt: 5,000 
Total miscellaneous ............- | 4, 458, 797 


__ ‘Total tal Department of of Agriculture! $1, 625 617 |g97 7,730 


OTHER APPROPRIATIONS. 


~ $100,000; $100,000 
100,000, 100,000 


15, 
816,240 





Sorghum sugar investigations. . 
Survey for irrigation reserv oirs... 
Nag er and Dairy Farming, | 
annual report Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, $200. 
miscellaneous, estimated, $37,500 300. 000) __ 200,000 
«182,121,617 |g1,877.980 





__ Grand total. . 


NEW ENGLAND. 

Maine and New Hampshire support their State 
Boards of Agriculture with cramped appropria- 
tions, New Hampshire giving $3,000 annually. 
Maine has been fairly generous toward her agri- 
cultural college, but New Hampshire has done 
little in this way. 

In Vermont the only appropriations for agri- 
cultural purposes made by the biennial Legislature 
of 1886 were $7,000 for establishing the State Ex- 
periment Station at Burlington, although the Gov- 
ernor was given power to appoint a cattle com- 
mission who should receive three dollars a day 
and their expenses, when actually at work. The 
State Board of Agriculture receives $2,500 annually, 
and the State Fish Commission per diem and ex- 
penses amounting to about $2,000 annually, making 
$12,000 at the outside, exclusive of publishing the 
annual report of the Board. In 1888, the Legislat- 
ure gave $3,500 annually to the Station. 

Rhode Island gets about $800 from fertilizer fees 
and taxes, out of which the Board of Agriculture 
pays the cost of fertilizer inspection. The Board 
receives $600 in- addition from the State treasury, 
and the State Agricultural Society $1,200. The 
three county societies get $800 each provided they 
hold a fair, and about $1,500 are spent for the 
encouragement of the fisheries. The last Legis- 
lature also made a special appropriation of $5,000 
for the establishment of a farm school at which 
the Hatch Experiment Station is to be located. 





Massachusetts’ efforts to promote agriculture are 
confined to her State board, county societies, cattle 
commission, agricultural college and experiment 
station, all of which are liberally supported. Wit- 
ness the detailed statement of appropriations for 
the present fiscal year : 

Bounties to 33 Agricultural societies. 
Expenses Board of Agriculture... 
Expenses of the Secretary 
Incidental expenses of the Board 
Lectures at institutes.. 
Lectures before the Board at the annual and 

other meetings 
Salary 4 —s of Board 
conver! Shad 
Printing 15, 000 copies of Report of Board. 
Agric ultural college scholarships............. 10,000.00 
Repairs and improvements at the agricultural 

college (special) 19,000.00 
Printing 4,500 copies of aange report 398,26 
State Experiment Statior 10,000.00 
Printing 2 3,000 copies of ‘station report 2,352.41 
Cattle commissioners. ......cccccescccccece 7,000.00 

$81,421.75 


1888, 


- - $19,200.00 
1, 600. 00 


Total 
In Connecticut for the year ended June 30, 
the total appropriations for promoting agriculture 
were $45,073.37, as follows: State Board of Agri- 
culture, $3,500; State Agricultural Society, $2,500; 
the State Dairy Commissioner’s salary, $1,625, and 
office expenses, $704.65; agricultural societies, 
$4,893; regular allowance for the support of the 
State Agricultural School, $7,000; special appropria- 
tion for laboratory and barn at the school, $10,000; 
State Agricultural Experiment Station, $8,000; Cat- 
tle Commission $800, all but $35 of this being for 
services in previous years; fish commission, $2,627, 
of which $1,000 was expended on trout, $975 on 
shad, and the balance on expenses. The printing 
of reports cost $3,423, including $2, 1! 56 for the an- 
nual report of the Board cf Agriculture, $1,154 for 
the experiment station report, $62 for the agri- 
cultural school and $52 for the fish commission’s 
report. The State Experiment Station received 
$3,759 for fertilizer license fees. Secretary Gold 
says, in reply to the inquiries of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST: ‘It is necessary that this check 
in the shape of an analysis fee be kept on each 
brand or the brands might be changed indefinitely, 
and it is in the interest of the honest dealer who 
sells honest goods, as well as to the advantage of 
the consumer. The former is encouraged, while 
the latter is protected.’”’ The appropriation to the 
State Agricultural Society is dependent upon its 
paying $3,500 in premiums. Each local incorpo- 
rated society that pays $100 in premiums receives 
$100 from the State, and the remainder of the ap- 
propriation is divided among them in proportion 
to the premiums they pay above $100. 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA. 
New York has of late been very liberal toward 
its vast agricultural industries. The institute 
work has proven very successful and the last 
Legislature increased the appropriation for farm- 
ers’ institutes from $6,000 to $10,000. The large ap- 
propriations for fisheries and museums go far to 
swell the apparently liberal total of the following 
so-called agricultural appropriations for the fiscal 
year begun October Ist, 1888: 
For farmers’ institutes... os... 22. 000s0ss00 $10,000.00 
Building and apparatus for State Experiment 
8,000.00 


Station at Geneva (special) 
— museum and Fitch collection of 

ns 3,000.00 
3,175.25 


5,000.00 
2,000.00 


7,448,386 


Printing extra reports (special) 

Commissioners of fisheries, for expenses of 
mapping and surveying 

ed ee, ee eee eee 

State museum of natural history (including 
lapses from May, 1885, to May, 1887) 

Expenses of establishing and holding x exami- 
nations for applicants for State scholarships 
at Cornell University 

State entomologist (salary) 

Official expenses of same 

Arranging herbarium in natural history mu- 
seum 

Expenses of collecting specimens. 

State cabinet of natural history, for salaries 
of director and three assistants, increase 
and preservation of collection 

State agricultural society premiums 

Premiums for other societies 

Regular expenses of State Experiment Sta- 


300.00 
2,000.00 
300.00 


1,500.00 
200.00 


15.000.00 
10,000.00 
20,000.00 


20,000.00 
18,500.00 
11,500.00 
85,000.00 
30,000.00 
18,000.00 

2,500.00 


Total for agriculture $283,424.11 
New Jersey gives $3,700 annually to its State 
Board of Agriculture, $12,000 to the State Experi- 
ment Station, and prints the agricultural and 
horticultural reports. Last year $30,000 was voted 
for a chemical laboratory at Rutgers College. 
Pennsylvania imposes taxes of $10 to $30 on each 
brand of fertilizer, and receives $7,250 annually 
from this source, which creates a special fund 
from which the Board of Agriculture pays the 
expense of fertilizer analyses, and any balance 


Ditto, necessary expenses..... 
State dairy commission 

Replenishing lakes, etc., with fish 
Compensation of game and fish protectors. . 
State dairymen’s association . 


| 
| 
| 








goes into the general fund of the State treasury. 
An average of $3,250 is paid annually for suppress- 
ing contagious pleuro-pneumonia, of which work 
the Seeretary of the Board has charge. The Board 
is a State Department of Agriculture, removed so 
far as possible from political influence, and re- 
ceives $7,250from the State, the statutes providing 
that of thissum the actual and necessary expenses 
of members shall not exceed $1,500 ; office expenses, 
$750 ; preventing the spread of diseases among live 
stock, $500 ; for institutes, $3,000 ; secretary’s sal- 
ary, $1,500.. The State Agricultural Society re- 
ceives $2,250; the Horticultural Society, $300, and 
the State Dairymen’s Association, $300 annually. 
The State agricultural reports include the pro- 
ceedings of the Board and State Society, of which 
31,500 copies are printed annually, at an expense 
of $25,000, and 6,000 quarterly reports at an expense 
of $750. The State increased the Agricultural Col- 
lege fund to $500,000, and its interest payment on 
this account amounts to $3,000 annually. By spe- 
cial act the Legislature of 1887 appropriated $100,- 
000 for additional buildings at the Agricultural 
College, and $3,000 annually for four years for the 
Experiment Station in connection therewith. In 
1883, the fish commissions were given $25,000, and 
in 1887 $15,000 for the propagation and protection 
of fish. The total annual expenditures for the 
promotion of agriculture are about $50,000 

CENTRAL STATES. 

Ohio, for the fiscal year ended Nov. 15, 1887, paid 
$32,390 for the ordinary expenses of its Board of 
Agriculture and improvements on the State Fair 
grounds ; Experiment Station, $3,436; fish and 
game commission, $7,446; live stock commission, 
$2,227; State Horticultural Society, $1,000; State 
forestry bureau, $755. It also paid $23,306 to the 
State University, which has a department of agri- 
culture. On condition of raising an equal sum, 
county agricultural societies may draw $200 from 
each county treasury, amounting in eighty-eight 
counties to $17,600, making the total appropriations 
for agriculture $87,960, or about 11-3 per cent of 
the total State expenditures. A State dairy com- 
mission is also supported. 

In Illinois, the Legislature of 1885 appropriated 
annually for agricultural purposes for the years 
1886 and 1887 as follows: State Board of Agri- 
culture, $13,200 ; State Horticultural Society, $2,000; 
local agricultural societies, $8,500 annually ; State 
cattle commission, $10,000 ; fish commission, $6,000 ; 
Agricultural College, $29,000; dairy association, 
$500 ; total for promoting agriculture, $69,200. 

The last Legislature in Indiana ended in a dead- 
lock, and made no special appropriations. The 
Board of Agriculture gets $1,500 annually regularly, 
and the State Horticultural Society $500 a year, 
and the fish commission $2,000, while the local 
societies get the benefit of the license fees. 

The agricultural appropriations in Wisconsin for 
1887 were: Farmers’ institutes, $12,000 ; State Agri-. 
cultural Society, $4,000; fifty-two country agri- 
cultural societies, $10,400 ; North Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Association, $2,100; State Horticultural 
Society, $1,000 ; Wisconsin Industrial Association, 
$1,000 ; Central and Southwestern Industrial Asso-. 
ciations, $900 each, or $1,800; State Dairymen’s 
Association, $1,000; Wool Growers’ Associaticn, 
$100 ; paper for and printing of reports of the 
State Agricultural, Horticultural and Dairymen’s 
Associations, Experiment Station and North Wis- 
consin Association, $17,647; postage on reports, 
$770 ; janitor for agricultural rooms, $660 ; fish com- 
mission, $11,000; State and county veterinary 
service, $5,017 ; total, $68,631.70. The State is usual- 
ly very liberal toward its vast agricultural inter- 
ests, although a bill to divorce the Agricultural 
College from the University, and giving the inde- 
pendent college $150,000, failed in 1886. 

The Michigan Legislature, at its last session, for 
the maintenance of the Agricultural College, in- 
eluding minor additions to the buildings, appro- 
priated $36,505 ; for new buildings and important 
additions to existing ones, $28,700 ; equipments for 
the weather service, $2,287.50 ; maintenance of the 
weather service, $6,300, expenses of the forestry 
commission, $1,000. The Michigan Horticultural 
Society also has a small appropriation, and the 
reports of both it and the State Board of Agri- 
culture are printed by the State. 

WESTERN STATES. 

In lows, for the biennial period ending in June, 
1889, the total appropriations for promoting agri- 
culture are $16,500, of which the Agricultural Col- 
lege receives $7,000, fish commission $3,000, forty 
local counties’ societies about $150 each, or $6,000, 

(Continued on Page 156.) 
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“it’s Easy to Dye 
Dinan Dves 
Superior 


| Strength, 
Fastness., 


Beauty, 
AND 


Simplicity. 


Warranted to color more goods than an 
other dyes ever made, and to give more bril- 
liant and durable colors. Ask for the Dia- 
mond, and take no other; 36 colors, rocts. each. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
For Gilding. or Bronzing Fancy Articles USE 


DIAMOND PAINTS. 


Gold, Silver, Bronze, Copper. Only ro cts. 
Ae eens XCELS in 
yaaa] SpRENCTH 


PURITY 
BUTTER BRIGHTNESS 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
MORE OF IT USED 
+ @) me) than of all other makes 
combined. Send for our 
valuable circulars, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, V 











































SCHOOL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


University of the State of New York. 


Jaci teeiege. 


139 and 141 West 54th St.. NEW YORK CITY 
The only school in the STATE which has the right to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S.) 
The regularcourse of Lectures commences in Oct. each 
year. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S8., Dean ot the Faculty. 








A SUPERB PHOTO- BENN PITM AN 
GRAVURE PORTRAIT of MR. 
ven to every subscriber to the PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


for 1889, Specimen Copy of Magazine sent FREE. $1.50 a year. 
Address JEROME B. HOWARD, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





E STUDY, Book-keeping, Business Forms. 
Penmanship, Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc,, 
thoroughly taught by MAIL. Cireular rs free. 
RYANT & ‘STRATTON’S COLLEGE. 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N 





VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 





TELEGRAPHY tA ¥. "Situations tirnished. =aop 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING. 


HEYDRICK’S IMPROVED GUARDS 








FoR MOWERS anD REAPERS 
Are destined to revolutionize Grass and Grain Cutting 
Machinery. The rocking ledger plate, taking the place 
of the stationary plate, by which a shear — is sheemee, 


Es Nee see 





requiring one third less s g draft on Self Guiding. Ny a wheel landside, Two hoeess 
third, increasing durabilit By: the machine 100 instead of ten year old boy instead of a 

per cent. One kni fe will cut ru ‘om 50 to 100 Acres man, Nopole ¢ (except among Gem ame, No side 

without grinding, and can be used a mye as four No neck weight. No lifting at Easier dri 


straighter LIGHTER DRAFT ZHAN ANY 


of wheels. Will plow any ground a mower can cut 
= No equal in hard, stony ground, or on hillsides. 
Our book, « Rt ON THE FARM,” si sent Free 
all who mention this paper. 


ECONOMIST PLOW CO, *2kpER> 


knives with the old he A of peed ag The Guardscan 
attached to any Mower or Reaper, and 
make an old machine as good as the best —. 
Farmers, on manufacturers of Mowers and 
are invited to investigate this new Guard, and send for 
circulars and other particulars, Agents Wanted. 


JAMES THORNTON. Gen'l VL Agent, 








219 N. Broad St. 
Special prices and time tec trial ativan 
ee poy on fret Gers flv polite where we have mo sqsuhe 
8 * 
a=) WVind Mill | peemaeace 


H AY P R E: SS 
is the Strongest and Best Self- SHIPPED NY WHERE TO OPERATE “ali paia 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full Z* 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co.. 


Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


te WILL PAY 


he en ba forour Large Il- 
Ss lustra Catalogue, 
showin tees of 22 years 
in the hay field, how to 


’ Foot P ch 
build hay harnsand sheds, Barnes Foot ower Ma inery. 


and other valuable infor- Workers or Woop or Marat, 
mation. without steam power, using outfits of these 
Also our new Self- Machines. can bid lower, andsave 
Com ressin . Center- more money from their jobs, than 
Trip ng, which by any other means for doing their, 
takes half a load of: any kind of hay Br fo ee at a time, work. Also for 
leav — =e tesctsar Fo meee! he +" lays a! ie now 
or on the stack justas ay on the lo rite N nepmn’y erades ietere thant Cae 
before losing address. for spe ae mea ”  Price- List Free. 
LOUDEN MACHENERY CO., Fairfield. Iowa. W. F. & JOHN BARNES O@., 


No. 65°: Ruby St., Rockford, Ill, 
Most Durable Roofing 


Siding. ete., plain or corrugated iron or steel furnished, 
with full instructions for applying, and at best prices 
| going, by es 


The Cincinnati Corrugating Co, ° 


| Cincinnati, O. ; 
ih Mention Agriculturist. i 


AND 
| SELL 
E 


VERYTHING thet the Farmer wants for his Dair Dairy. 


Ouetts Complete for Cheese Factory or Creamery. Estimates and Plans Free. 
NE RE CTANGULAR CHURN AND LEVER BUTTER WORK- 
on at wholesale, where we have no agents. Write forcirculars or anything 


pertaing to Butter Comnich Curtis & Greele, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 






































Industrial Sehouls or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire jour- 






















Gorell Ge Saws and = Le used by 


large Tiust'd ‘Catalogue of Saws, Tools, 
=4 Designs, etc., or send 10c in stamps and 
we will send you Catalogue, Design 
4% Lists, 40 coupon and discount offers and 
30 a—_ worth of full size Scroll Saw 

igns. Largest stock of Tools and 
a Saws in the United States. The John 
Sa) Wilkinson Co.55 State St.,Chicago, Ill. 


























BRIGHT AGENTS wanted to Sell the New Work, 


LIVING LEADERS OF THE WORLD, 


Graphic biographies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
Millionaires, Inventors Orators, Railroad 
Kings, etc. Written by the Joremost authors, and 
aeqontty illustrated. ‘A masterly work of match- 
les ntereet. For terms, etc., address 

J. W. KEELER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 





BOOKS. FARMING WITH GREEN MANURES. 
The Fourth Edition now ready. Price, bound 
in paper, "65 cents—in cloth $1. Will be sent, for cash, 
free of postage. Address 
DR. HARLAN, Wilmington, Del. 





yw brother 


Bless Your Souls ! #225 


cts. for a seed catalogue, when you can receive one Pi ining Just 
as many and very probably more varieties and all new veg- 
etables that are really valuable, for just NOTHING? It may have 
less paint about the covers, but, great Scott! we are not after 
paint, but seeds, fresh and true to name, such as will make with 
a master’s hand its own picture. all_ over our farms and gardens; 
seed [am not afraid to T on the cover of my cata- 
lo e. Come my fellow farmers, and join the thousands, who for 

years have been users of my seed; why we — a gooey 
Soumad and having pleasant times together before the great 
jority of the present race of —— a the boysts had left 
their nurses’ arms? Send for a catalogu 


JAS. J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











FLORID 1 1-4 acres of land free to actual 

settlers. A house 12x20 must be 
built on the land. It will cost $100. FP sou f of work for 
good farm hands to pay ~~ eo Ad 


dre: 
M. RENZ, Bridgeport, Fla. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Young orange and lemon grove of 7 
L. W. ALLENS Dunedin, Florida. 





MOREHOUSE & ANNIS 


GER DSMEN.. Be. be mail ONE PACKET EACH Leary omy or ow Seat Rights og. pnt est Flower- 
ing Pansies, S s, American Bom Beauty Lettuce, Rosy Ge Champion 
Tomato, with our oPiuatioted Catalogue FREE to any one sending us 2 We "7s ewe. malt the | ppwar Seggetaes in 


GARDEN SEEDS AND CRAIN. Aine HOREHOUSE Sf Rochester, N. ¥. 








E—A_ desirable_Stock Farm in the 
tht ut valley, near Hartford. Correspondence 
solicited. Address A. N. PIERSON, Cromwell, Ct. 


MARYLAND FARMS. BOOK AND MAPS 


E. SHANAHAN, Att’y, Easton, Md. 





tre GARDEN SEEDS. 
Illustrated Catalogue, now ready, FREE TO ALL. All Standard Varieties of VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
| besides all desirable novelties. SEND FOR IT AT ONCE. F. W. RITTER, Jr., 1508. Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio, 
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OUR 


MANUAL 
EVERYTHING ;: GARDEN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most complete Garden Guide ever pub- 
lished. It is really a book of 140 pages, size 9x11 inches, contains three 
colored , and illustrations of all that is new, useful and rare in 
Vegetables, Flowers, Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions “How to grow them,” by x Se 

This manual we mail to any 0 Ge role» bine 
address on receipt of 25 cts. (in 
stamps). To all so remitting 25 cts. for the manual, we will at the same time 
send free i mail, in addition, their choice of any one of the following 
Splendi Novelties, most of which are now offered for the first time, 
and the price of either of which is 25 cts.: One packet of Autumn Fing Cab- 
ov or one pkt, of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean (see illustration), or one 

. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. Giant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet 

shes Aster, or one pkt. Sunflower ‘‘ Silver and Gold,” or one plant of the 
climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one plant of the White Moonflower, or one 
Bermuda Easter Lily, or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, White, or Pink 
Everblooming Rose—on the distinct understanding, however, that those 
ordering state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO," 











note fl acncnetenerercrnrtrteecteacisecacocicisininieii + 


Are the PRIZE MEDAL BRAND, because 
they are grown from SELECTED SEED 
STOCKS, and produce the Best Vegetables. 
GARDEN GUIDE for 1889 now ready. 
WITH PRICES AND SPECIAL DISCOUNTS. 

It contains complete list (with i//ustrations) of 
leading varieties of Vegetables & Flowers, 
together with collection of NOVELTIES of 

= superior merit. We will mai! you a Cata- 
Y logue and ONE-THIRD PINT BUIST’S 
¢) ever ee Sf R PEAS (1 the mawenes ins the be world) 


“A BUIST'S SEEDS 


f Ten Cents to e 


ROBE. AT I BUIST. ‘dr, Seed Grower, | Philade|phia, Pa. 


AUUNTEsEsaenHstttttfher COUAEREADSEUSESUAEASADAUAU0S08 


| 4c 


If you want the best Garden you 
have ever had, you must sow 


MAULE’S SEEDS. 


There is no question but that 
Maule’s Garden Seeds are unsur- 
passed. Their present popularity 
in every county in the United States: 
proves it, for I now have customers 
at more than 31,000 post-offices. 
When once sown, others are not wanted 
at any price. Over one-quarter of a 
million copies of my new Catalogue 
for 1889 have been mailed already, 
it is pronounced the most original, 
beautifully illustrated and readable 
Seed Catalogue ever published. It 
contains among other things, cash 
prizes for premium vegetables, etc., 
to the amount of $3,500. You should 
not think of purchasing any Seeds this 
Spring before sending for it. It is 
mailed free to all enclosing stamp 
for return postage. Address 


. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















directions given in 


“iG cP AS iseent Free toall who 


lous stock of Northern wn Grass and Cl 
SAVE YOU MONEY ovey time “Get ed 


let o 
‘Grass and Forage Plant Eiitare which 
ape ; we 


Nothing on the farm Pa YS Be 
NORTHERN-GROWN than « co0d meadow or pasture, and 
the way toget them is to follow the 


Get our Catalogue, It telis all about i. 


SALZER’S EXTRA GRASS MIXTURE {2 pasture or mendow. 


Rancocas made famous by producing the finest tomato 
€ver raised ; the earliest and heaviest cropper; beautiful 
found shape, glossy-vermillion, smooth, solid and of deli- 
cious icy-flavor. 50,000 pkts. sold in Europe since Dec. 
tst, For 25 cents we will send a pkt. of the Lore 
illard Tomato seed, a beautiful colored plate 
and handsome Seed Catalogue, by mail, post-paid. 
Ae D. COWAN & CO., 114 Chambers Ste, 
P. O. Box, 2541. New York, N, Y, 





bushel, $2.003 per 100lbs., $13.00. Sow it and cut 3 rousing crops annually. 


LUCERNE CLOVER 


The great fertilizing plant—making the desert fertile, and everywhere doing 
well, sinking its roots deep in the soil, finding nourishment and moisture in all 
soils and climes, A clover everybody should try in the East, West, North and 
Es |South. See Catalogue about it. By mail, oz., 10 cents; lb.,35 cents. By ex- 

4 press, peck, 2.50; bushel, $9.00. Send 8 cents for grain samples, 


sapirze cn al RS eae --.,LACROSSE.WIS. 





i Our illustrated Annual of’ 
SEEDS, BULBS, TOOLS, as “9 
mailed free toall seed buyers. Two 
Colored Plates. It tells all about 


é Gardening 


The ane Guide. 
Prices Low. 
Seeds s Reliable. 
Used by Thousands of Farmers and ‘@ 
Gardeners and no complaints. Origi- 
nators of Paragon, Acme, Perfection, 
Favorite,Beauty and other Tomatoes, 
£ a’ LIVINGSTON’S SONS, 
. Box L 70. Columbua, 0. 
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AARKET 
GARDEN 


” Are ackn owledged tobe THE BEST. No failure 
when they are used, be without 


restéaceaCATALOGUE FREE" sits 
G5 NOVELTIES “SG 


in Vegetables, Fiowers, 204 Field Crains, 
Oats, Wheat, Potatoes, etc. Address 


$. F. LEONARD *Cuicaco. fc.” 


850.000 CRAPE VINES 


Headquarters of the MOYE 


mafled for 16 se cece Bratt ieee, Seaeeiey me LEWIS § ROESCH, FON NY. 


BIG BUCKEYE FIELD CORN. 
“NHO9 L33MS NIOD G105D 





Prettiest Illustrated 

wy SEED-CATALOGUE 

Z)ever printed. Cheapest 

7 & best SEEDS grown. 
SGardeners trade @ spe- 

m7 cialty. Packets only 3c. 

9 Cheap as dirt by oz. & Ib. 

Fly 100 000 pkts new ex tras free. 

R. H. SHUMW. AY, Rockford Ill, 


PRIDGEPORT 











E NE 3and 4 year old Apple Trees and 1 year 
old Peach Trees for sale cheap. Prices and list of 
varieties on — arn. 
RAY BROS., New Canaan, Ct, 
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A wy ye NEW ONION from GREECE, 
nlike all others in form, extremely handsome, 
with thin, brown-yellow skin. Very early, of un- 
usually mild, pleasant flavor, most remarkable 
from the fact that it is the first and only one of 
the large, mild Adriatic Onions that is readly a 
ood keeper. Solidand fine grained, i¢ remains as 
fresh = a a in mid-winter as when 
reshly gathere. reat acquisition ae aa 
h, mald Onions alt the aear round. 
o packet 15 cents; or2 packets for 25 cents. 


he oe 

he —o aor m 
ooth in distinct besus ious quality , 
}Ripens early, wonderfu ay eesiter om is the 
| sweetest of all watermelons. Theskin is a cream- 
white color, while the flesh is rich, bright pink, 
crisp and juicy. See beautiful colovell plate te 
Burpee's Farm Annual for 1889. 

Per packet, 15 cents; or 2 packets for 25 cents. 


NEW MID-SUMMER. LETTUCE, °fs=’,<u*% 























tomers, we make the follow- 
ing LIBERAL OFFER. 


will be mailed upon receipt of For 
acket each of The New ver. Tom 


vers Onion,—finest strain,—Burpee’ s Golden U; 
Wew Density Okra,—New Perfection Musk 


in postage stamps, or FIVE BOXES for § $2. 
built upon the high quality of BURPEE'S 


colored plates, and hundreds of z//ustrations 


Entirely free from exaggerated 





%, the best of all Lettuces for use throughout t ches ao as 
Oo, S Firm heads, most attractively colored outside, with large, rich is 
MN golden yellow heart ee as as tender and brittle as can be. 
wae ve 5 * Peculiarly fine in flavor. packet, 15cents; per oz., gocents. 
% eg te %@,%, 
“pe, < THE FOR 


briefly described above, are now ; first introduced, and can only be had di: 

le order hintednce iS ely ry rect from ug, - Seed of any 

50 Cc t we will mail one packet each of the 
en LS above Novelties, AND ALSO one 

abbage,—early, large and solid,—_- New Model’ Carrot, te e beet fe pes mole obe Dap- 

Upright Pepper,—largest, sweetest, and mosthandsome 

elon,—Peerless Cucumber,—Burpee’s Improved 


Blood-Beet,— New Earliest Carmine Radish,— 
—the famous “aid head and always sure to head Co ——. ai arpa 


The above FIFTEEN PACKETSof THE CHOICEST and NEW VEGETABLES 
at standard retail prices are worth $1.35, but we will send the enti 5 
collection, pmentiy boxed, by mail, Jostpaid, toany address, for only 


‘ARRANTED SEEDS, and this Remarkable Offer is 
made to induce thousands more to TEST OUR SEEDS. x 
chasers, the great majority of whom we hope torecin pene Entire Satisfaction ag to all pur. 


ha | dy a 
tavea'stopy seks BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for, eles 168 gore 
‘omnature 


Plants, and Thoroughbred Stock. It is full of-useful information to ev rogressive farmer and gardener 
descriptions, it offers THE BEST SEEDS. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seedsmen 


Nos. 475-477 W. 5th St. and 476-478 York Ave,” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





EE’S SEEDS to thousands of new cus- 


bage, 


e have the Largest Mail Seed 30 ¢ n nts 
lar customers, R NOW, and if you 


It tells all about the BE’ TS FEEDS, Bulbs, 


at fair prices. Write to-day. 




















, nd is 
ply the demands tors ants, ize fo 
at once for FREE ants, een 





“MONEY IN SMALL FRUITS. 


“The whole story,” as told the past winter by J. H. HALE, in Lectures before vast audi- 
ences at the Farm Institutes of Wisconsin and New York, and Maine, is published for 
tirst time in our FREE CATALOGUE, which also describes ALL the Best NEW 
and OLD varieties of SMALL FRUIT PLANTS grown from pedignee stock. 


he wonderful 


EARHART RASPBERRY wy re: 


8 now been tested over the whole country. ‘ Would fruit the whole year through f ae ae a 
chance.” “Six quarts toa plant.” “* Just ropes of berries,” etc,, are some of the reports rts that 


come to us; an 
ieng've: FRUITS FROM JUNE 10 NOVEMBER 
ing, 4 A ae 
mily garden; ai 


fa HALE BROTHERS, SOUTH TH GLASTONBURY, Conn. 


been unable to sup- 











THE AMERICAN MERINO 


FOR WOOL AND FOR MUTTON. 


A Practical Treatise on the Selection, Care, Breed- 
ing and Diseases Be the Merino Sheep 


ALL SECTIONS OF THE. UNITED STATES 
By STEPHEN POWERS. 
CONTENTS: 

Letter of Request.—Letter of Presentation.-From 
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EDWARD EGGLESTON'S NOVELS. 


Uniformly Bound in one Set. 
FIVE VOLUMES. 


The chief critical authorities have awarded to Dr. Ed 


sohipesdied mielesrunsian 


‘SEEDS, 
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SEEDS. 








SEEDS, 


To our friends who have not already received it,. 
| we are ready to mail our NEW CATALOGUE of 





ward Eggleston a very high place as a writer of genuine | 


American fiction, and the immense sale of his works is 


Spanish to American.—Form.—Fleece.— Blood.—Breed- sac ae 5 | 
ine Feed. -Pasture in the West.—A Mutton Merino.— | the best evidence of their popularity. A new edition of 
La ambing. —Care po a ana 6 oe ee, these works is now issued, designed to meet an often | 
ete.—Shearing anc joing Dp ool.—Summer anage- - 7 ; ifo | 
ment.—From Grass to Hay.—Selection and Care of Rams.— expressed wish that they could be obtained in unif — 
The Breeding Flock.-Sheep Houses and their Appurte- | style, insets. They are bound attractively and uniform- | 
nances.—Winter Management. — Feeding for Mutton.— | Jy, in five volumes, as follows : 
From Hi: 1y to Grass, —Fodder for Sheep.—Systems of Sheep 
Husbandry.—Systems of Sheep Husbandry (Continued).— HE HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER. Finely 
Systems of Sheep Husbandry (Continued).—Systems of illustrated, with twelve full-page engravings, and 
— p Husbandry (C ns > ome d). P = — Sheep Hus- aumerous other cuts. Price $1.25. 
randry (Continued),—Diseases of the Merino.—‘Paper- 
skin.”—Parasitic Diseases (Continued).—External Para- HE END OF THE wea WITH 
sites.—Diseases of the Feet.—Diseases of the Respiratory thirty-two illustrations. Price $1.50. 
Organs. Diseases of the Alimentary System.—Blooc Ss 
eases.—Diseases of the Nervous System.—Diseases of the HE MYSTERY OF METROPOLIS- 
Urinary and Reproductive Organs.—Miscellaneous. VILLE. Finely Illustrated. Price $1.50. 

A practical and most valuable work on the selection, - 
care, breeding, and diseases of the Merino sheep in all =. FM | a he LIFE. HAND- 
sections of the United States. It is a full and exhaustive J 


treatise upon this one breed of sheep. and will be wel- 
eomed by all having any interest in sheep husbandry. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD Co., 
751 Broadway, 


New York. 





| 
| 
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HE CIRCUIT RIDER. A TALE. HAND- 
somely illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Price of the Set, Complete, $7.25. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 


751 Broadway, New York. 








High Class Seeds 
FOR 1888. 


Containing all the Novelties of the Season, 
Both in Vegetable and Flower Seeds. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN ST., NE WV YORK. 





ls a OUR NEW 5 
. FREE 
E 1», arruca- 


=e a” E 


E Novelties, 
D Choice Grown. "o,, D 


S HigganumMfg.Cop, © $ 


P. O.Box 376, N. Y. City. 


ween 6,000,000 page best to ba Seeds 
Ferry’ s Seeds 
: shige ts the the 


est Tosdehen 























pugs ‘abletoall, 
Um. FERRY &.CO. co. “Detroit. Mich. 


MY ILLUSTRATED 


* CATALOGUE* 





iSTER: & 
new 68 the Mi 

two weeks earlier ; than any 
other. Ittells howto Raise 
Fetatoce and a Garden 
{SENT FREE. ‘adress 


GEORGE W. P. JERRARD, 
CARIBOU, MAINE. 








CRES. 13 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES*™OPLANTS 


a it ed- 
fit ies (Tree sec dings. wriced Cats. ita. 
ity 


BLOOMING INGTON (PHOENIX) NURSERY 





WONDERFUL NEW FRUITS! Globe- 
Ford’s Late, White and John Haas Peach ; 


est in the State. eee and price-list free. 
Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


EVERGREENS 2.’ at honest prices. 


est stock in the States of Norway, 
Wh te and Hemlock Spruce 
Austrian, White and t Nountain 
Pines; ‘Arbo r Vitae, Balsam Fir 
and Northern Red Cedar: 





. D. 
Sperial Duandee Lilinois. 
raat n this paper. 








only @2 per 1.000. CRESCENT, 81,. 
JESSIE all varieties, prices free. 
SLAYMAKER & SON, Dover, Del.. 
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TO WIN 


WIN $500 POTATO PRIZE 


YOU MUST PLANT THE “CROWN JEWEL” POTATO. 


ast season the GREATEST POTATO 
cases where grown on a large scale 
“The Rural New Yorker” (see report 
r acre---grown in competi- 


‘The CROWN JEWEL is eens by all who grew it the 
je age os ty 4 SINCE EARLY ROSE, yielding in 2) 
from 500 to 625 bushels to the acre, and on the grounds of 
of Potato trigis published in that paper) at the rate of 726 bushels 
tion with Early Ohio, Early Rose, Sunrise, and other popaisr varietie = it more than doubled the 
—— of any of them and was pene, to dig fully a week earlier. A strikin ngly beautiful ee of 
nest table quality. The vines igo rously, Toots He iy very , oo. nto the ground, thus 
PRI — een Ib, 4 = : lbs, 8 1; by mm ell. i preg? a8: Peck, $1; bushel, #3; 
DEN FARM 89 accom: anies all orders. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, Seedsmen, 217 & 219 MARKET STREET, 


FAUST’S NEW QUEEN LETTUCE 


Without question this NEW LETTUCE is the 
mosttender,crisp,and delicious ever introduced. 
Grows toa large size, forms close, compact keads, 
does not become bitter, and is slow in running to 
seed; of quick growth, ready to cut early, and 
stands the heat well;’ remains for weeks of the fin- 
est quality. 7ried ‘and tested in all parts of the 
United States,and pro nounced unequaled. See 
testimonials, page 1, of 1889 Catalogue. Pkt. 10¢c. 
»@ for 1889 will be sent free to all who 
FAUST’S write for it. It is handsom} ty litho- 
FARM 


graphed, and contains hundreds of 
illustrations and descriptions of all 

ANNUAL GARDEN 

FIELD ano FLOWER 


barrel, @ srenene. 
barrel, $7. rder now. 
dress 








SEEDS 


of merit. See ourlist of RARE NOVELTIES 
which cannot be obtained elsewhere. FAUST’ $ 
4a Do not fail to send for a 
Stores, 64 and 66N. Front St. 
and 100 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 


COLOSSAL PANSIES are the Tenses» and finest ever produced. 
acket, and also for ‘‘Faust on Pansy Culture” | J. V. FAUST, 
th for 25 cents. Address all orders to Seco Grower 


$600 GRAND GOLD COIN PRIZE. $600 


OFFERED BY THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and B. L. BRAGG & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


In addition to The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize offer of #500 in GOLD COIN for the largest viela of Oats 
PER ACRE, we will give #100 in gold providing the first prize on|Oats is taken by the party PURCHASING THE SEED 
“OATS OF U ’s, making One Total Prize Ofter for 


BEST ACRE OF OATS, $600 IN COLD. 


If, however, the AGRICULTURIST First Prize does not _go to the party purchasing SEED OATS of us, we offer 
#100 in gold for the next largest acre of Oats grown from Stock purchased of us as follows: First Prize $50, Second 
$0. Third $20. If you enter the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Contest you must have STRONG, VIGOROUS and 

EALTHY SEED OATS or you cannot win the Prize. We offer all the Choice Varieties Seed Oats, but call special 
-attention to the Ror’ WIDE AWAKE, and THE WELCOME Oats as the 


SUREST TO WIN. 


Wide Awake Oats $1.50, Welcome Oats #1 per bushel, 32 lbs. Bags 20c. 
Circular giving full list and eee tions how to enter for the grand contest. Our Seed Cata- 
OOD SEEDS, CORN and POTATOES, should have it. Sent FREE 








RICES. 
ial Grain 
= Every person interested in G 








FLORAL | GUIDE : FOR 1889 “THE PIONEER SEED CATALOGUE OF AMERICA. 


Gompiese “i of Vegetables, Flowers, Bulbs and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. New Shape, 
completely re vised and improved. Contains more varieties than any other catalogue 


de dao Bebe yo mr plates, 8x10¥% inches, and a frontispiece. Every person who owns a foot of 
or TF a a — should have a copy. Price of Vicx’s Frorat Gurpe, containing a certificate e 


for rs cents worth of Seeds, only 15 cents. JAMES VICK SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. 








FREE TO ALL. 
Send your address immediately, on postal card, for our 80-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue 


describing more than 300 of our Works pertaining to Rural Life. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 





A New Disease-Proof Potato: 
THE ROUGH DIAMOND. 


One of the most remarkable potatoes in cultivation. 
Tubers of medium a. very roughly netted, eyes few and 
shallow, flesh white, fi ry rain, very floury when cooked, 
and of the finest flavor. s its name implies its good 
qualities are concealed beneath a rough exte- 
rior, It is exceedingly productive, an excellent keeper, 
and is_parttcularly Feccmmentiod for damp soils. It is 
quite distinet from any hitherto offered. 

For illustrations and full description see February num- 
ber of the AGRICULTURIST. Send for circujar 

Prices by mail, one pound 75c; 3 pounds! g1.50 by ‘ex- 
press; peck, $3; bushel, $10. ‘Address B. K. BLISS, 
Sareing partner of B. K. Bliss & Son), No. 7 Exchange 

lace, Boston, Mass. 

3 GRE of AT 60.0 bis 

Doble. Gilifowere, Spotted 

black, bordered white; 

Aster; Dwarf Alyssum, 

Mammoth Doble. Zinnias. 

above and 41 other choice : sorts: Largest German 

Prize Pansies, 60 varieties mixed, best ever offered; Giant White 

Candytuft; Japan Pinks, 50 vars.; Double Asters, 35 vars.; New 

White Mignonette; Improved Sweet Williams, 50 vars.; New Giant 

Prize Phlox, 28 vars., etc. New Bedding Violas or Tufted Pansies 

one of the very best novelties of the season, very distinct from other 

Pansies, bear three yok as many flowers of the richest colors, 7 col- 

ors mixed, pkt.25c, SPECIAL OF FER—For 65e. or 33 letter stamps 


we will send all the seeds offered in this adv., (20 pkts., worth 2.35. 
GOODELL’S FLOWER FARM, Pansy Park, Dwight P. 0., Mass. 


(PHERRIES ARE RIPE! 


BRANDYWINE CEM 


The new Cherry—red, large, prolific, rot-proof, best pay- 
ingofall. Nicetrees. Postpaid, #1 each; two for ®1.50. 
Good stock of other Cherries, Pears, Apples, Peaches, 
Plums, Barr’s and Conover’s Asp, Arbor Vitzes all sizes, 
Hemlock and Osage for hedging. Price list free. 


F. C. BIDDLE, 


Brandywine Nursery, - Chadi’s Ford, Pz 


GW, ROSE Sut 


\ 54 J ‘eceynousE Fal TS 


Sve SEEDS 


acsavt™ TRY NORTHERN GROWN. 


C.EALLEN BRATEBOROVT 


Good Seed, Full Weight Fair Prices. 


LASS’ 
™ 


ARDEN 
Contains an Illustrated List of all the best Vegetables and 


Flowers, and tellshow to grow them. Mailed free, 
_Address, Heman Glass, Seed Grower, Rochesester,N,Y. 





! 8 packets of the 
very best NEW 
for tr’ al. for postpaid 
Scarlet Aster; Mammoth 
a--m elegant houseplant;Giant 
4 Butterfly fl.; Dble. Pink, 
Mignon, best dble. White 

4 Little Gem, a real gem: 
For 55¢. will send all the 




















VARIETIES OF 


379 FRUIT TREES, 
VINES. PLANTS. etc. 
7Apple,Pear.Peach.Cherry, Plum, 
nince, Strawberry, berry, 
lackberry, Currants, Grapes, 
Gooseberries. oes &c. Send for Catalogue, 


J. S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 
BEST SELECTED STRAINS OF 


Seed Potatoes, Sweet Corn, Cabbage Seed. 


ADDRESS FOR CATALOGUE, 
_—— L. ALBERTSON, Roslyn, | N. Y. 
GIS thAW By Pg 


Mixed Flower Seeds 

Seed ee” GUIDE, and 1Uc. Certificate for 

Nhat — a choice, all for 2 stam Ref ahs — 
in _ Every’ flow —, lover delighted. 

luau frien PARK, FANNETTSBURG, PA 


(Send at once. whic notic e will not appear again. 


THE “GREEN MOUNTAIN” GRAPE, 


The best early qrane yet pateemored. Early, sweet and 
delicious. Send for circular. Addre 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SON, New Canaan, Ct. 


ERMAN PRUNE TREES. All sizes Plum, 

Stand. Pear, English Walnut, Madler Tiees, Black 
Mulberry, Norwav Spruce, oe Catal ya Speciosa, 6 to 7 
ft., Europ. Larch to 4 ft., etc. For price, ‘address 
Vv Z & CO., Box 585, Rochester, N. Y. 
Monroe Temucr amend 1859. 


QMALL FRUIT PLANTS—Warfield’s No. 2, Jessie, 
Burbach’s No. 5,and other strawberry plants. Por 
berries, blackberries and Lucretia Dewberry. Send lists 
for prices. H.K. VICKROY, Normal, Iil. 


ELTON and _ other Strawberries, Appice. Peaches, 
aes Shade Trees, etc. Prices low. Catalogue free. 
S.C. DE COU, West Moorestown, N. J. 




















ERRY, Black Cap, MBean ne s Sweet.” Best 
for family, market, and evaporat 
R. JOHNSTON, Shortuvitie, Ont. Co., N. Y. 





If you love RARE FLOWERS, choices’ 
only, address ee BROS., Keene, N. H. 


READER 


It will astonish and please. 
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THE WONDERFUL PEACH. 


The cut shows the form one-half 
diameter or quarter natural size. 
Largest specimens measure a foot in 
circumference and weigh nearly a 
pound. Rich yellow with carmine 
cheek; of very uniform size, shape 
and mould; firm, rich, juicy, excellent; 
the flesh is yellow and bright red at 
the pit; a perfect freestone ; ripens 
the second week in October (or after 
the Smock) and lasts two weeks after 
it is picked. The tree is a strong 
grower, bears every year and more 
than the tree can carry. The best yet 
for canning and evaporating. As re- 
markable for flavor as for size and 
beauty. Its name has been spoken spontaneously without knowing it by 
hundreds of people on seeing it for the first time, “Wonderful!” As good as 
Crawford’s Late in other respects and bears on the average three times as 
much fruit, The only time it was placed upon exhibition it was awarded a 
first premium over all others and a special premium of a Silver Medal. Full 
information (history, description, prices of trees, testimonials of experts, &c. ) 
and a colored picture of it mailed free. Alsoa pamphlet on the culture of 
the Peach with descriptions and prices of all the standard and new varieties. 

Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture, a handsome book of nearly 100 pages, 
finely printed and over 200 illustrations, describing every kind of hardy 
Fruit and Ornamental Tree and Plant, new or old, giving both defects and 
merits; replete with instruction on planting, pruning, culture, &c., and quot- 
ing Trees and Plants at half what they are usually sold for, will be mailed, 
with colored plates for ro cents, or without plates free. 

Plants by mail to all points of the Continent a specialty, 
Mention this paper and acopy of Orchard = J, T, LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


















FEDS recnr 


PLANTS 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


CHOICEST OLD. RAREST NEW. 
Amoag the latter we introduce the CRAWFORD | STRAWBERRY. It com 


bines more coe qe alities than any other. If 
YOU WANT IT | want PURE TESTED SEED or anything for R- 
CHARD, GARDEN, LAWN or PARK, send for 
OUR VALUABLE FREE CATALOGUE 
pa aa ig about 140 with hundreds of illustrations. 
R DI RECT. the best at honest aan Ty < 4 IT’S A BEAUT ! 
aes “ey commissions. Thirty-fifth year; 24 greenh 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, | Lake Co., Ohio. 
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) HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES W--neites" sc. 


e largest eed of body. Measurement of 

an, nenheey rows 716 miles. john bat onl Wholesale. Wwe ‘sell Only, to Nurserymen, Deal- 
im ers and Market Orchardists. Immense Stocks of Standard and Dwarf Pears, Plums, 

a” Peaches, Cherries, sae and Quinces. Spectalties—Russian Pears, including Besse- 

y mianka, Gakovska, and No. 1401; Lawson, Kieffer and Le Conte Pears; Russian ae and 
Cherries; Russian Apricots; Japanese Plums, including Kelsey’s Japan, Botan and Blood; 















@ Chinese and Japanese eaches, including Peen To and Honey and their improved seed- 
ist. 
Address W. F. HEIKES, Manager, Huntsville, Alabama. 
GARA, EM RE STATE ; FAtoe, & 
ta dt » Lowest prices, akan 


AG lings. Shipments made either from St. Louis, Mo., or Huntsville, Ala. a can refer to 
CURRANT SRUPE INE 
IN I AMERICA. 

ree’ Illustrated Catalogue. ‘rading, warren s. SOSSELYN, every respect Ne Nove 














customers in every state and territory. ‘Prices very low. Write for Price 
aE ETE pes 
ae eRe ES 
Mee 
ail, 
troducers of the new 


T, 8. HUBBAXD CO., Fredonia, 





eadquarters and lowest rates for £ ATON Black oun now 00. Fredonis, offered for ae, 


EMPIRE STATE & NIAGARA 











———— 





1GH BRED Seed Potatoes. One barrel worth two FOR 1889 of select Fruit and 
H's Northern Seed. All that grow Irish Potatoes NEW PRICE LIS Ornamental Trees, vs smn 


should have my catalogue free with testimonials. hs, etc.. mailed free. ress 
Address J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. EDWIN ALLEN, New Brunswick (Nurseries) N 











GRAPES 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


MOUNT HOPE ROCHESTER, 
NURSERIES, _ New York. 





Larch, Pin 
Mt Arbor Vites, etc., etc. 
i Catalpa Speciosa Seed. 
Forest and ae ore 


‘a. DOUGLAS & S0m, 


Waukegan, lit. 
TREES. 


Deciduous and Evergreen, for Orna- 
ment, wedess. Dessous ant d Timber. Large 


variety, lowest 
“= BD Ss 
early 100 varieties. sh, sound an 


Cheap. Catal free. 
. PINNEY, Evergreen, Door Co., Wis. 


NAMENTA L. 
EDGING SHU aS SEALE 
FRUITS. ORNA 
MENTAL STOCK and BEARING AGE. 
>, TREE! Descriptive cata- 




















Root Grates — Everything 2 Pag larger 
S stock inU.8. No better, no cheaper. 
Pike Co. Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo. 


SEEDS. 


My Aunual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready 
mailed free to all applicants. It contains ‘all | the dee 
and most popular sorts of 
Vegetable, Farm, 
—_AND— 
Flower Seeds, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 
ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 37 E. 19th 8t., N. Y. City. 


EVERY g™ th PERSON 











who sends for my Catalogue of over 
500 Varieties . i of POTATOES 
will receive a new variety 

by simply naming this paper. FREE 


G. D. HOWE, North Hadley, Mass 


NORTHERN GROWN 
For Market Garden, , 
Flower Garden, 
and Field. 


ne peve TO NAME, SURE’ 
cornow. an ns ‘Low Prices. Send for our 


beautiful Catalogue full pe T hrattion. 


NORTH STAR SEED STORE, 


DeCOU & CO., St. Paul, Minn. 
GRAPE VINES 
bers Blackberries nsanay and ober tnberes Won 

jac 
Peach, and eae nursery 
cya Blivocatala grin I uctna serpent i 


JOHN SAUL’S 
WASHINCTON NURSERIES. 


OUR CATALOGUE OF 
NEW. RARE AND BEAUTIFUL P. 
for 1889 will be ready in February. It contains 
the most beautiful and Rare Greenhouse and Hothouse: 
plants in cultivation as well as all novelties ef merit well 
e— and ae very low prices. Every plant lover should 
ave a cop 

HIDS.—A ery darge stock of choice East Indian, 
yor ete. ‘Also Catalogue of Roses, Orchids, Trees, 
ete. Allfree to applicant Ss. 

HN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
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t2"Ir you wish A SUCCESSFUL GARDEN try 


pices SEEDS 


RELIABLE 


Plants, Bulbs and Garden Requisites, which have 

been a standard /or over 5) years, with the most critical 
rdeners, Our trial | amg h enable us to test all 
offer only varieties of merit. Good new sorts a lalty. 


DREER’S G GARDEN CALENDAR FOR 1889 


is the finest Seed Catalogue issued. A complete guide to 
the Garden, _ and I gg G na ey contains two col- 
ored plates, and 170 p: ed for 15c. in stamps, 
and tholndse | your qheine of pt. e packet of the following 
, novelties; Dreer’s Golden Cluster Bean, the finest 
} pole bean; Gelden Selt-Bianching Celery; Semin- 
ole Watermelon, the most luscious Princess 
Beatrice Sweet Pea, the new blus) ‘ooler: the lovely 
Benita ‘Tiraciiia, blooms from seed the first season: 
Nasturtium Empress of India, the richest colored 
sort; New Pompone Zinnia, in all colors mixed, Will 
mail one paces of each of these varieties, including the 
Calendar, « Mention paper and if amarket gardener. 
HENRY ‘A. . DREER, ‘714 Chestnut St., cenetelphta. 


To any seeaher ia who 
sends her address 
With 2 cents post- 
a age and names 
this paper, we will 


send a 15 cent Carine price) y sont of the new and beautiful Sweet Pea, 
Orange Prince, magnifi arge flowers, distinct and very fragrant. 
Z Sweet arethe latest oe eee a novelty in flowers for summer wear. 
je They donot wilt like other frail flowers, but will last all day in a boquet, 
and have a most delicious perfume—vanilla and cherry blossom in com- 
ZY ane the n most at charming © os aon we produced with i 


packs "ORANGE PRINCE SWEET PEA 
= THE HOUSEKEEPER suze" 


price 15 
and aspeci- 
men copy of 
Grand Offer of Seeds.:" THE HOUSEKEEPER is a 16 page, semi- 
~~ monthly Goan ite "twelfth volume) devoted to household hy ae home 
talks, house building, fancy work, f ons, stories, poetry, and last, but not 
least, the kitchen. We offer $200.00 cash premiums in our grand offers. Send 
now for particulars. Address, BUCKEYE PUBLISHING OO., polis, Minn. 


SEEDS 


OWS EVENLY and 
ACCURATELY. 


HENDERSON’S 


AMERICAN 


Farmers Manual 


For 1889 offers the most complete list of 
GRASSES and FODDER PLANTS, 
CEREALS and ROOT CROPS ever cata- 
logued. It contains, besides, Practical Essays on 
above topics written especially for this edition by 


hr henle Ko 


Farmers’ Manual Mailed Free on Application. 
We offer in this Manual many new, scarce and 
valuable Grasses and Cereals not in general 
cultivation, among them Bermuda Grass 
— (seed), Louisiana Grass, Esparsette or 
a Sainfoin, Japanese Buckwheat, Texas 
Blue Grass, Japan Clover and New 
Early Red Clawson Winter Wheat (the 
latter in the fall). 

To those desiring to test we will mail large 
trial packets of any of the above on receipt of 10 
cts. (in stamps), together with the above 
Farmers’ Manual. 


PETER HENDERSON CO 


85 & 37 Cortlandt St.. New York. 

















RELIABLE ACENTS 


STARTED IN BUSINESS 


W!THOUT CAPITAL 


Write for particulars, and secure Territory at once. 


pope ces3 cn a FRUIT oo 


THIS : 
will not ap. 
Dear again. 








THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO., 


Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
= Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, etc. 
gil ,»117 & 119 Kinzie St. P ORN, 
Warehouse s < 102. 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. OFFICES, 115 KINZIE ST. 
1198; 200, 202 & 204 Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















HUB. _ VIBRATORY beveR. 
rd ete machines. See cut. We have 
agents all over the U. 8. who are making $10 to $30 per 
day selling these pumps. We give their name and address 
in Catalogue. To introduce it, we will send a SAMPLE 
PUMP, <p to any ~ ress station in the U. S. 
for $5.50. e f brass; w ill throw water from 50 to 


It makes 3 com 


itator not affected by weather. 
Ves seed and time, and insures 


5 WHEELBARROW MIN R 
cnn GRASS SEEDER \ //\ PSS |» ce ca a 


good hay crops. Every one warranted 
CROWN PANTO. on 


HOMPSON’S 


CLOVER SEEDER 


and GRASS 
Indispensable 


for sowing in 
windy weather. 
Send for circular 


4 w Clover cr and Tip ores. ‘All yo ae 
diam like a B a Bicyel wheel, "Hoppers 1st 
~~ and Fertiiize, ont ‘a Mine awe on the 
yy, PEARCE’S IMPROVED 

fi CAHOON’S 


BROADCAST | 
SEED SOWER 


the ‘ 











i 
Read; 
pom. 


Sows Clover, »-.._ 

Timothy, 

Red Top, and all kinds of 

Grass Seeds, any quantity to 

the acre, as evenly and accurately as the Best grain 

drill. Sows 20 to 40 acres a day. «Manufactured by 
O. E. THOMPSON, YPSILANTI, MICH. 


THE NEW MODEL 


-OUR 


LATEST ano BEST 





' > Ame 
trim, N. H., Sole Mnfrs. 


The HIGGANUM M’f’g., Corporation, New York. 


WORTH KNOWING. 


Farmers will be glad to 
know a zer com- 
\ Bone 

a hav- 

the ingredients re- 

ite Ay the soil and to 

‘ood ook , Can be 


y 2% for 8.00 r 
Send for dive - 








For 
Simplice 
ity, durae 
bility, and 
qualityofwork 

it is unequaled, 
wae for vig PESO 
f draft it excels, 

re a large Te 


60 feet, and retails for only 86. The Potato-bug At- 
tachment is a wonderful invention. They sell rapidly. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Send at once for 
pepe aT Wry rice-list and terms. GOODS 
Gu Anant. AS REPRESENTED, OR MONEY RE- 
FUNDED. ‘khavees, 
P. C. LEWIS, Catskill, N. Y. 
TSsFRUIT TREES 
TSeFRUIT by spraying 
the trees with Londen purple dis- 
solved in water. ' For wes ode directions 
4 ii ed outfits for Ham 
Power a1 BOTTOM CASH P ft PRICES, 
address FIELD FORCE PU +3 co. 
WE EMPLOY NO AGENTS. 
Purchasers should buy direct from the Nursery. By so 
doing you get stock cheaper; better Seem and if itisa 
reliable Nursery you get true fo name 
isan old establishment which is known throughout the 
country as fully reliable and trustworthy. Our stock con- 
sists of Peach Trees, (embracing 75 varieties, graded 
into the following sizes, 5-6 ft., 4-5 ft., 3-4 ft., and 2-3 ft. 
Small Fruits, Ornamental Stock, Pear, Quince and 
Apple Trees. This stock is surpassed by none in the 
country. We also have a fine stock of 
Nat. Va. Peach Seed. 
JOS. H. BLACK & SON, (Successors to C. Black 
& Bro.,) 
HICHTSTOWN, N. J. 
Sena for etrenis: Send for circular. 
r 
and price-list. 
CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 


MANUIPC 
NEWBURG, N. Y. 





PLANTS of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lowest Prices, and 
Largest. Assortment of 
o d and new varieties. At 
dozen rates, free by mail. 

Special attention called 





BERRY PACKAGEOF THE WOR 











WONDERFUL STRAWBERRIES. 
xg na gg a the acre at one picking; also the beauti- 
ful Eureka, first time offered and only _by us. oe other 
varieties, 80 of Gra: , Thompson’s Early Prolific, 
est. ‘etc., ete. Send for eines at 
ELAND 


Red Rush, the earl 
CLEV. 
Lakewood, Cuyahoga Co., Ohio. 
SMALL FRUITS !51Ris, ‘enol varictiess 


le rates omnes ldress 
IRVING A EN, Springfield, Mass. 








ROBERT C. REEVES, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
Agricultural Implements, Dairy Fixtures 


Seeds, Fertilizers, etc. . 
The “NEW MODEL” and DEX CELSIOR” Horse 
and Hand Lawn Mowers are the best 
A complete stock of all sizes always on hand. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


| to promising Novelties. Send for Price-List. Address 


& MEISSNE 


Bushberg, Jefferson Co., Mo. 





gwiLD FLOWERS, SHRUBS, 
: Vines, Ferns, Orchids, Bulbs, for 
o ew grounds, rockeries, &c., choice 
Garden & Field Seeds that will 

grow. Send for Catalogue. 

F. H. Horsford & Co., 

Charlotte, Vermont. 





185 and 187 Water St., New York City. 
#20 per ton. Sold to Farm- 


CORN FERTILIZERS ers direct from our Works. No 


agents. YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, York, Pa. 








APPLE TREES, &c., at very 


Peach Trees, dow Prices: Send for price It: 
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Farming in Foreign Lands. 


> 


The great need in Chilian agriculture is improved 
Yankee machinery for harvesting the wheat crop 
before the rainy season; but the natives are slow 
to appreciate the value of such improvements and 
the opening for American manufacturers is not as 
inviting as might be expected. 

A co-operative creamery in the United States is 
doing a big business if it utilizes the milk or cream 
of 2,000 cows. Little Denmark has over 200 such 
factories that each work up the milk of 5,000 to 
6,000 cows. The whole-milk system, with separa- 
tion of the cream by the centrifuge, is universally 
adopted. The cost of producing milk varies from 
75 cents to $1 per 100 pounds; 5,000 pounds of milk 
in one year is much above the average yield per 
cow; from 25 to 30 pounds of milk are required for 
a pound of butter and about 13 pounds for one of 
cheese. 

Prizes for horse shoeing were offered last year 
for the first time by the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, and the two men who came out first 
among 43 and 46 competitors, respectively, were 
made members Of the Farriers’ Company, which is 
considered a great honor. This Company was es- 
tablished in 1356—upwards of five centuries ago— 
and the farriers’ craft is of still more ancient date. 
Mention is made of them in the camp of one of the 
Roman Czsars, and there is a beautiful coin of 
Tarentum extant, struck 300 years before Christ, 
which represents a horse being shod. 

The Italian government supports nineteen prac- 
tical schools of agriculture and six special schools. 
It pays about three-fifths of their running ex- 
penses, the remainder being provided by the 
provinces in which they are located, which also 
furnish the farm buildings and repairs, much after 
the plan of the American agricultural college 
grant. All but two provinces have one of these 
institutions. About eight hundred students attend 
annually, most of the graduates going into agri- 
cultural pursuits. Experimenting with different 
breeds, implements, ete., is a feature of these 
schools. 

The advanced examination in practical agricult- 
ure and allied subjects held by the Royal Agricult- 
ural Society each May, is a plan worthy of imita- 
tion. The regulations for the next examination, 
just issued, show that agriculture, book-keeping, 
chemistry, land surveying, agricultural engineer- 
ing, botany, geology and anatomy, are the principal 
subjects of examination. In addition toa certifi- 
cate, prizes are offered to those who acquit them- 
selves most creditably. The certificates are much 
sought after by agricultural college graduates and 
others in training for positions as farm managers 
or workers in agricultural science. Possibly some- 
thing of this kind might be conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Tasmanian wool now commands the highest 
prices in the Australasian markets. The original 
Merino stock of Tasmania came from New South 
Wales, but the improvement of the breed has been 
much less in the latter country than in the former, 
so that to-day there is an active demand in New 
South Wales for thoroughbred Merino rams bred 
in Tasmania. We believe the late embargo 
against the importation of sheep from other coun- 
tries has recently been raised, so that American 
breeders can now have an opportunity to cul- 
tivate this extensive market. Breeders of beef 

and dairy stock in Australasia are also waking up 
to the value of using thoroughbred males, and 
that section of the world will probably be a lucra- 
tive market for thoroughbred stock in the future. 

England is one of the last of the great nations to 
establish a department or government board of 
agriculture. A bill for the purpose was read the 
first time just before Parliament adjourned, and 
will come up at the next session. It transfers to 
the proposed department about all the powers and 
duties relative to agricultural matters now given 
to the privy council, the land commissioners and 
others. Hitherto all that has been done by the 
government has been through various channels 
and upon no organized system, but the proposed 
bill groups all these duties under the one head. 
The board is to be composed of the president of 
the council, the principal secretaries of state, the 
first commissioner of the treasury, the chancellor 
of the exchequer and of the duchy of Lancaster, 
and the secretary for Scotland, one of whom, or a 
member of the privy council, shall be appotated 


and tired, the appetite may be iost. 
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March, Apriland May are the best months in which to 
purify your blood, for at no other season does the season 
So much need the aid of a reliable medicine like Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, as now. During the long, cold winter, the 
blood become thin and impure, the body becomes weak 
Hood’s Sarsapa- 
filla is peculiarly adapted to purify and enrich the blood, 


to create a good appetite and to overcome that tired feel- 
ing. It increases in popularity every year, for it is the 
ideal spring medicine. 


N. B. Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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“ Every spriug for years I have made it a practice to 
take from three to five bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, be- 
cause I know it purifies the blo0Od and thoroughly cleanses 
the system of allimpurities. That languid feeling, some- 
times called ‘spring fever,’ will never visit the system that 
has been properly cared for by this never-failing remedy.” 
W. H. LAWRENCE, Editor Agricultural Epitomist, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

“I take Hood’s Sarsaparilla every year as a spring tonic, 
with most satisfactory results.” C. PARMELERB, 349 
Bridge street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists, $1; six for $5; Prepared only by 


C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Sold hy all druggists, $1; six for $5. Prepared only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 











Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence 
can easily and 
quickly learn to 
cut and make 
any garment, in 
any style to any 
measure for lady 
or child. Address 


\ MOODY & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 























ABRACKET SAW OUTFIT FOR 30 CENTS. 





at will sell easily for 
75 cents or more. You 
get your money back 
on the first article you 
sell, You can make 
articles to beautify 
yourhomeand presents 
Persons who work during 
the day can make extra money by sawing a 
few minutes evenings. Send for an eueet 


and try it; you will never t it. 

outfit consists of one Steel Bracket Saw Frame, 
Extra SawBlades,Brad Awl,Copying Paper, 
Sand Paper, one dozen Patterns for making 
Easels, Match ‘Safes, Wall Brackets, Card Baskets, 
&c., one pack Business Cards to give to your friends. 
and full directions for using, packed in a neat box an 
sent by mail, postpaid, for 30 cents; 4 for one dollar. 

Address OWARD MFG, CO., PROVIDENCE, R. L 























president by the Queen. 





New Book! Withoutateacher. Latest dances, 
LEARN TO DANCE full instructions and our elegant 


illustrated Me Re 3 months only 10 cents. 
Address THE HOM éii CLE, St. Louis, Mo. 





SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 
Log Book. 


er One Million sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Timber; hints to lumber dealers; 
Wood Measure; Speed of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; 
Cord-wood Tables; Felling Trees; Growth of Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Head- 


ing Bolts, ete. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Illustrated edition of 1882. k your bookseller for it. 
{Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 
G. W. FISHER, 
Box 238. Rochester, N. Y. 
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With our complete equipments, is a 
ing business, and as a recreatio; 
+ SS instructive and e ~~ 
No previous knowledge of 

n : 








Sent on trial. Freight 
paid. Fully Warranted, 


3 TON $35. 


Other sizes proportion- 
well paid. Illustrated Catalogue 





low. Agents 
pad Mention this Paper. 


OSGOOD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
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I. 
WHEN TO SING. 


Enthusiasm for a song 
A not—in frequent case is, 
When old conviction jogs along 
With instance as a basis. 
Twenty years; a long time. 
Enterprise may nap like Rip Van Winkle 


or develop like the Compound Oxygen Treat- 


ment. 

Twenty years of constant development 
work reciprocally; that is to say; Drs. 
STARKEY & Pa.EN had reason to believe that 
their Compound Oxygen Treatment would 
revitalize invalids; and invalids in being re- 
vitalized had reason to believe in Drs. STaR- 
KEY & PALEN. 

It is from this basis they present the fol- 
lowing facts concerning their Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. 

heir office records, which are always 
open for inspection, show over 45,000 differ- 
ent cases in which their Compound Oxygen 
Treatment has been used by physicians in 
their practice and by invalids independently. 

The remedial results of the Compound Ox- 
ygen Treatment are salutary, because it is 
a vital adjustment of nature’s most essential 
blood making elements. 

It is blood food pure and simple, instant- 
ly and easily available. 

It is i ed to the breathing surfaces ; at 
once it is appropriated, it gets into the cir- 
culation; in fact, it becomes the circulation; | 
vitality is aroused and then, 

Since the sound parts of your system do 
not want it, it surges with healing concen- 
= upon the weak parts and, you get 
well, 

Itis very simple but very real; in 1884 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore the celebrated ad- 
vocate of the temperance cause, said 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: : 

“Four years ago I found myself utterly broken down in 
health. Iused your Compound Oxygen Treatment, then 
my return to health was rapid and since then I have en- 
joyed almost uninterrupted good health and almost youth- 


Tul vigor. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Melrose, Mass., Feb. 1, 1884.” 


The Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, recently re-elected for the 
15th time to Congress says: 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“Tam now more than two years older than I was when 
I first tested your Compound Oxygen Treatment for a 
very bad case of hereditary catarrh. Since then I have 
had no perceptible effusion of blood and breathe as deeply 
as I did at any period of my young manhood. 

Wa. D. KELLEY, 


Philadelphia, 1883.” 
The Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, Editor of the Chicago Inter- 


Ocean, also says: 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“T used your Compound Oxygen for very serious trouble 
with my throat and lungs, at the end of five months I 
found myself a well man. Wm. PENN NIXON, 

Chicago, April 4, 1883.” 


We have only space to add the following. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“Tam satisfied that the Compound Oxygen is an excel- 
lent remedy. Dr..O. A. DARBY, 

President of Columbia Female College, 
Columbia, S. C., March 13, 1888.” 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 
“T have used the Compound Oxygen with much satis- 
faction. R. I. WARNER, 
Professor of Alma College, 
St. Thomas, Ont., Sept. 22, 1888.” 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 
“T fully indorse the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
J. F. SPENCE, 
President of Grant Memorial University, 
Athens, Tenn.” 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 
«“‘T regard your Treatment by Inhalation as a wonderful 
discovery of science and a blessing to suffering humanity. 
REV. A. A. JOHNSON. 
President of Wesleyan College, 
“ Fort Worth, Texas, November 2, 1888.” 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN have always re- 
ceived reports from every invalid who 
undertook the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment. J 

In this way, during all these years, they 
have kept an exact record of every case and 
to-day any one of the thousands of invalids 


take, so they make sure of their work 
by knowing what they have to overcome at 
the outset. 

If you want to know more about the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment send for the bro- 
chure of 200 pages. It will be forwarded 
free of charge to any address. 

It contains a record of result in the Com- 
pound Oxygen Treatment in cases of con- 
sumption asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, 
catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, ner- 
vous prostration, neuralgia, rheumatism and 
all chronic and nervous disorders. Address 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


II 
UP HILL OR DOWN HILL? 


The man, no matter what the odds 
Who sturdily advances, 

Proves, we are not so many clods 
Plowed up by circumstances. 


A sentiment, you say, that answers very 
well in ordinary matters, but which will not 
cover the case in disease. 

Why not? 

Does the fact that you are now ill prove 
that you must continue ill? 

Invalids could be delightfully astonished 
at the result in the majority of cases if they 
were as terribly in earnest about curing 
their maladies as they were in becoming sub- 
ject to them. 

Here’s the way some of your contempora- 
ries have taken to get out of difficulties. 

It is still open. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“LT have thought several times I would write and tell you 
how wellIam. Ihave not used any Compound Oxygen in 
ayearnow. Iam never troubled with my throat or lungs 
and feel well. Mrs. J. ALLEN PARKS. 

Woodruff, 8S. C., July 30, 1888.” 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“I was induced by_a friend to try your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment. The result was marvelous. I will al- 
ways recommend Compound Oxygen as the greatest vital- 
— agent known for I certainly feel that it has prolonged 
my life. Mrs. E. H. HENDERSON. 

No. 331 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. Y., June 4, 1888.” 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“I think your Compound Oxygen is a wonderful remedy 
for the afflicted, especially in nervous diseases. I have 
been entirely relieved of dyspepsia by its use. One thing 
certain, it imparts vigor and energy, and gives me sound 
sleep at night. MRS8. LOUISE BUNKER. 

No. 125 W. 34th, St., New York City, N. Y.” 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“Your Compound Oxygen has greatly benefited me. I 
have been suffering with throat trouble for more than a 
year and am now clear of it. L ROGERS. 

212 Monument St., Baltimore, MD., Oct., 3, 1888.” 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“About five years ago I used Compound Oxygen for 
catarrh. I derived great benefit from it. In fact I have 
not been troubled any since. HATTIE E. KREPS. 

Goshen, Elkhart, Co., Ind., August 25, 1888.” 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“I took one Treatment of Compound 
and it cured me of catarrh. w. 

Toleston, Lake Co., Ind.,”’ 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“TI believe your Compound Oxygen Treatment is an ex- 
cellent one for indigestion, nervousness, and debility. I 
have great faith in it, inasmuch as I have been relieved of 
these by the use of it. Mrs, J. G. CLINKSCALES. 

Anderson, 8. C.. September 10, 1888.” 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s office records, 
which are always open for inspection, show 
over 45,000 different cases during the past 20 
years, in which their Compound Oxygen 
Treatment has been used by physicians in 
their practice and by invalids independent- 


Oxygen last year 
W.DowLinc. ” 


‘ly. 


Every patient of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN 
reports from time to time and in this way 
they are enabled not only to keep an accurate 
record of each case, but to provide, free of 
charge, supplementary aid to accelerate the 
action of their Compound Oxyen Treatment 
whenever it is needed. 

The fact of your becoming a patient of 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN means that they be- 
lieve they can cure you, for they vastly prefer 





they have treated can find a perfect history 
of his development from disease to health. 
Any one is able to state a case intelligently, , 
that is, describe the symptoms and general | 
condition, and this is all that is necessary, 
for Drs. STARKEY & PALEN then have some- 
thing tangible to take hold of and can tell 
you exactly if their Compound Oxygen 
Treatment will do you dom or not. Either 
way they will be candid. 

Their reputation ome upon the opin- 
ions they give and the cures they under- 








to tell you beforehand that. their Compound 
Oxygen Treatment will do you no g than 
to have you discover this afterwards. 
Sometimes, in the face of disease that has 
been neglected until nothing short of a mir- 
acle will avail, Drs. STARKEY & PALEN are 
obliged to admit that Compound Oxygen 
Treatment is powerless, but, fortunately, 
this is not often the case or else they would 
have stepped down and out, long since. 
If you have the ghost of a chance the 





Compound Oxygen Treatment will put body 
to it and-briefly you get well. 

If you want to know more about the Com- 

und Oxygen Treatment send to Drs, 

TARKEY & PALEN for their free brochure of 
200 pages. 

This publication contains a record of re- 
sult in the Compound Oxygen Treatment in 
cases of a asthma, Bronchitis, 
dyspepsia, catarrh, hay fever, headache, de- 
bility, nervous prostration, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, and all chronic and nervous disor- 
ders. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 
1529 Arch Street, Philadelpnia, Pa. 


III. 
WITH THIS ONE EXCEPTION 


Our present good is modified 
From cruder good of yore; 
An adage which is not applied 

To th’ trowsers father wore. 


Sometimes, Drs. STARKEY & PALEN hear: 
‘‘you have an invariable quantity to apply 
to variable purposes,” in other words the 
Compound Oxygen Treatment must of ne- 
cessity manifest certain degrees of remedial 
efficiency in the relief of uncertain and ca- 
pricious diseases. 

It would be unfair to say to nature, who is 
also in the healing line when she can have 
her own way, ‘“‘your Oxygen is unfitted for 
emergencies because it is a stock quantity 
with you; for civilization multiplies and 
complicates diseases. 

True; but at bottom the fact remains that 
disease in any of its manifestations is the re- 
sult of organism going wrong, of perverted 
vitality, and that the vovthalionttinn of the 
system means the restoration of health. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN’s Compound 
Oxygen Treatment is essentially this good 
old stock quantity of nature vitalized by 
positive magnetization until it becomes. 
effectively ozonized. 

That this is true may be seen from the fol- 
lowing testimony to its healing powers 
which answers the objection at the head of 
this brief note, effectually: 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“T have used about twenty of your C ound Oxygem 
Treatments for my patients (all of whom I regarded as 
incurable by any means at my command): within the last 
six years and in all cases it has — good satisfaction. 

I have used it in the following diseases: paralysis, 
catarrh, nervous prostration, 4 Seay emigee and general 
debility. All who have used it have been greatly benefit- 
ed and some were permanently cured. I regard your- 
Compound Oxygen Treatment as the best reme within. 


a! knowledge. Truly yours, R.L. GREEN, M.D. 
ancroft, Mo., Jan. 13, 1889.” 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“ Thave observed the effect of Eomgenet Oxygen in 
the case of my brother-in-law, who has been wonderfully 
restored by it. 

Beyond his case my _ observation does not go, but it 
strikes me as the remedy for certain classes of diseases. 

WARREN A. CANDLER, D. D., 


President Emory College. 
Oxford, Ga., Nov. 1, 1888.” 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“My son has used Compound Oxygen with good effect. 
It seems to be the strengthening agent he needs in his 
growing days. EV. THOS. CAMPBELL, 

Le Sueur, Min., Oct. 16, 1888.” 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“We feel well pleased with the Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment,and the benefit received from it. MRs. A. C. COLE, 

Hammond, Pa., Nov. 18, 1888.” 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“T have been using your Compound Oxygen. Treatment, 
not with the gems | Iought, perhaps, but as best my 
business habits woul — Iam free to say that I 
feel much improved, and, for the first time in many years, 
face approaching winter without dread. 

THOS. W. COCHRAN, 

Omaha, Neb., Nov. 19, 1888.” 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

* Tam confident that your ——— onge Treatment 
has been agreat boon to us. REV. E. D. BEWICK, 

Palmyra, Neb., Dec. 18, 1888.” 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

“Tam greatly benefited by the use of your Compound 
Oxygen Treatment, Irs. S. R. JOHNSON, 

261 E. Gregory St., Pensacola, Fla., Dec. 22, 1888.” 


If you want to learn more about Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN’s Compound Oxygen 
Treatment send for their brochure of 200 
pages, it will be forwarded to any address 
free of charge. It contains a record of re- 
sult in the Compound Oxygen Treatment in 
cases of Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Dyspepsia, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Headache, 
Debility, Nervous Prostration, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, and all Chronic and Nervous 
Disorders. Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN,, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Newspaper Frauds. 
The ice crop may fail and hopes of ice carnivals 
prove illusive, but every winter brings forth, with- 
eut regard to weather, its quota of fraudulent so- 


ealled “family papers.” The recent winter was 
unusually prolific in this sort of thing, and the 
effers of “stem-winders” and other “premiums ” 
was peculiarly attractive to that class of people 
who are always on the lookout for an opportunity 
to get something for nothing. We have shown up 
several of these enterprises, but still another is 
brought to our notice by I. W. Fetter, Lancaster 
€o.. Pa. This enterprise, hailing from Memphis, 
Tenn., presented a scheme for roping-in the un- 
wary Which savors of lottery. Instead of offering 
bogus “stem-winders ” or other illusive trash, it 
promised a “grand prize distribution” by lot, in 
which every subscriber was to get something. 
‘Phere was also to bea “special grand cash award ” 
to agents. Our correspondent writes us that the 
dupes of this scheme received a few copies of a 
paper which suddenly stopped coming, and neither 
they nor the agents have ever received any notice 
ef having drawn anything in the “ grand distribu- 
tion.” These fellows start their schemes without 
the slightest idea of ever publishing anything 
worth reading. They do not even use-scissors to 
prepare the matter for their “ journals,” but hire 
a few copies printed from old stereotype plates, 
just to make a show, and keep within the law. 
After a brief harvest of subscriptions the thing 
stops, leaving their subscribers to reflect on the 
vanity of chasing rainbows. 
> 


A Fortune in Gold Watches. 


We have received from subscribers a flood of 
eireulars and advertisements offering solid gold 
watches free as a premium for a so-called “ family 
publication.””, We hope there is no reader of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST so foolish as to send 


one dollar to a stranger in the expectation of get- { 


_A Grand Enterprise for South Carolina. 


ting for it a solid gold wateh and a paper one year, 
even when the advertisers express their willing- 
ness to spend two million dollars in such transac- 
tions. New York sharps don’t spend money in 
that way. Wescarcely need add that the * family 
publication”? has been refused entry at the post- 
effice at second-class rates, which virtually kills 
it; and that the “ stem-winder” is a brass toy with 
2 paper dial, upon which the hands move only as 
they are moved when the stem is turned by hand. 
A post-office inspector is after the fellows, and 
their career will be a short one. 
ig 3 
Scattering the Sawdust Swindlers, 

The vigilance of the legal authorities and the ex- 
posures of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST seem to 
have made New York an unhappy place for the 
fellows who advertise “green goods.” They re- 
tired to the west shore of the North River, but 
that proved too near New York for them, and they 
are seeking fresh fields and pastures new, even on 
the borders of the great Northern wilderness. 
Roberts Lyme, of Tangipahoa parish, La., for- 
wards us one of the circulars, mailed in New York 
which calls for an answer to be sent to a small 
place in Fulton Co., N. Y. Another one of the cir- 
eulars, forwarded by our esteemed friends of the 
Earcoxie nurseries, Mo., was issued from Toledo, 
@. The fact that the sawdust swindlers still keep 
the field affords sad proof that they continue to 
fad dupes so foolish as to take their bait in the 
¢riminal hope of obtaining counterfeit: money so 
well done as to pass for genuine. 

-_ 


A Chance for Employment. 

Daniel B. Patterson, Union Co., Ohio, and others 
ferward us circulars from @ concern which adver- 
tises “electric goods” and offers “steady employ- 
ment, wages $2.50 per day, expenses advanced.” 





The “goods” consist of “electro-galvanic belts,” 
and it is required as an essential preliminary for 
obtaining employment that every applicant shall 
first sell two of the belts and obtain written testi- 
monials from at least two persons in his own im- 
mediate vicinity who have been cured or benefited 
by them. The inducements to furnish the all-im- 
portant testimonials are very alluring—so much so 
that they offer great temptations for unscrupulous 
persons to make them to order. But in all the let- 
ters sent us on this subject we do not learn of one 
person who has found employment at the proposed 
salary or any other. We have shown repeatedly 
in these columns that there is no healing power 








in the so-called electric belts. To look for profita- 
ble employment based upon bona-fide cures effect- 
ed by them is like hunting for a pot of gold under 
the end of a rainbow. 
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Agricultural Patents Expiring This Month. 


Compound for Fruit Trees..............+ J. R. Westover. 
Apple Cutter and Corer... ............cccc cess S. Mead. 
Cultivator...... ELE OT OTERO J). H. Pattie. 
REOtMN CUE OGOE 6.58538 Soo eek eee ehs wea G. Collins. 
Re RU IR G5) 305695. 5.6 de .d velo odin o:8 ne gas Pp. Comver. 
NN 66 826.465 asia Saisie saa Hae weased H. Messenger. 
POO Ig co eerie ec Os Ki ae wens eae H. J. Kent. 
MURS LRM 6.6058 3586-0 w 00:4 ae ered erences D. P. Sharp. 
CORTE CNG 655 ooo cov wee er aeeemew S. Walters. 
NN e663 a oe aciver tii ana aaa ne oe W.D. Nichols. 
RRC a5 6i5 Wed a/01o'S'> ocean. b sreetvieate ees J.and A. Fox. 
aaa cath ois e) on 0h Gve-5-)d a: oe chnd odie w exter A. Jones, 
ING s 215 bios eidheo-e ROG ade Sade maaee J. H. Jones. 
CORT MINOR 8 oissi5 oS ae neces rena ..J. M. Evarts. 
Ee NTIE OE 654.25. 5 16,455.35 0.0 oslo eae eee ..J.M. E. Valk. 
i id hexoses G. W. Haines. 
as Skin bk eWek seas Boeck Bh. E. Blakslee. 
I oc 8 Speer ik 6rd ack pw ke ae a ©. Snell. 
MOUPERRINOOR: 8 556.0 gol eres neiese 0 SANTA e «010s 0 Bhs S. Crossley. 
PN a W. Goodwin. 
OIE 6a (ns 5-3 Se Pa a a Denne }. F. Keeler. 
NN ot eka es AS UGS aaa eR RK O. J. Leabo. 
IE Ss cals 6.So5cs Guace Aeon ed Pie a ala etec7ae J. Beach. 
a ee ae T. Merrell. 
Se ae dS gl SCOT Oe Be D. M. Fay. 
poe Re | a ae a S. Rockafellow. 
OE Scere ere oh eo ameet res eens A. J. Cox. 
Cultivator and Potato Digger................ J. G. Lacy. 
Ss Sid Herbie doh Abc ac cced bs haewacse eens L. Moore. 
Preparing Fertilizers from Earth............. S. Brown. 
Fruit and Vegetable Parer....°*...... A. G. Batchelder. 
Ne see ines ose es Bike ech eve ween A. Windeck. 
Combined Planter and Cultivator.......... J.N. Burton. 


All the devices embodied in the above patents 
are about to become public property, and may be 
freely appropriated and made after the date of 
their expiration by any one so disposed. 
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If the prize of $500 for the best acre of Corn 
offered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is taken 
by a South Carolina farmer, the South Carolina 
Department of Agriculture will duplicate this 
amount, giving an equal sum in addition to it, 
making the total cash obtainable for the best acre 
of Corn, if grown in South Carolina, $1,000 ix gold 
coin. Tf this premium is not taken, the South 


’ Carolina Department of Agriculture will give for 


the largest yield of Corn obtained in this competi- 
tion by a South Carolina farmer, $100. While this 
will be a grand thing for the farmers, it is a 
splendid enterprise for South Carolina, and is al- 
ready attracting much attention among the very 
best farmers throughout the North and West. If 
South Carolina captures the Corn Prize it will do 
more to advertise her agricultural resources to 
these farmers and stimulate the very best class of 
immigration than any measure the State could en- 
gage in. The reports of these prize crops as pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will of 
themselves constitute a grand advertisement for 
the State. We heartily indorse the idea that if 
South Carolina captures the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST’S first prize for corn it will be a greater ad- 
vertisement of our resources than many times $500 
expended in ordinary advertising. It will convince 
the progressive farmers of other sections that 
South Carolina is a far better agricultural State 
than many of them think. It is the duty of every 
progressive farmer in the State to put forth his 
best efforts tu secure this grand prize of $1,000 for 
the best acre of corn, not only for his own sake, 
but for the sake of the State. Even if he doesn’t 
get the first prize he may secure the secondary 
prize of $100 offered by the State Department, or 
some of the many and very liberal special prizes 
offered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, while 














the extra crop he receives will, in every case, more 
than repay him for the extra efforts he has made 
to secure the prizes. The full particulars of this 
remarkable enterprise will be furnished free by 
Col. A. P. Butler, of Columbia, the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, or by the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, 751 Broadway, New York. 
— oo - - 


Painting Farm-Houses. 


>. .- - 

One of our subscribers writes us that he récently 
made a trip throigh eight States, and was im- 
pressed that the furm-houses might be made much 
more attractive and homelike by a more tasteful 
use of paint. Some farm-houses were not painted 
at all; of those painted, nearly all were white, 
with green or drab blinds; and usually the excep- 
tions were rendered positively ugly by the paints 
used. Our correspondent thinks that white with 
green blinds can be improved upon, and doubtless 
he is correct; yet he confesses that he has a liking 
for a white cottage almost hid among the trees. 
The poets have had the same liking, and perhaps 
the artistic eye is displeased by the white farm- 
house because there is no green to relieve it. The 
subject of house painting is penetrating into popu- 
lar concern and a number of readers have com- 
plained to us that they could not obtain paints for 
outside work that would * hold their color;” that 
the house of the desired tint when new soon 
faded. The light green, now quite popular, seemed 
most disposed to fade. This was the result of 
some fault in the material or in its application; 
for there are houses painted these tints that retain 
them. The cost of painting a house nicely is little, 
if any, more than that of painting it in the conven- 
tional colors of farm-houses. Its tint must be 
suited to the size and situation of the house, and 
to its surroundings; and such adaptation may well 
receive the study of home-loving people, 

——_- —_——~e = --— -- 

The New Appropriations for the United States 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year end- 
ingpJune 30, 1890, are precisely the same (as passed by 
the House) as those for the current year detailed 
on Page 144, with the following exceptions: $1,000 
more is given for a clerk in the Division of Po- 
mology ; $5,000 specially to the Chemical Division 
for analyzing adulterated foods, in addition to the 
regular $1,000, but otherwise the Chemical Division 
has only $5,000 against $20,807 last year; extra for 
collecting statistics, $5,000; extra for Experiment 
Station Division, $5,000. As yet, no money for con- 
tinuing the sorghum sugar experiments has been 
provided, but an item of $250,000 was inserted in 
one of the appropriation bills for the survey of 
irrigation reservoirs, preliminary to the proposed 
great irrigation scheme outlined in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for November, 1888. The total of 
the Agricultural Department appropriation for 
1890 is $1,463,190. An effort was made to have the 
$100,000 worth of seeds distributed by the respee- 
tive State Experiment Stations, but it failed. The 
reason given by Hon. W. H. Hatch for opposing 
this change was that at this time the stations are 
new and cannot distribute the seeds as well as the. 
members of Congress. We understand that Mr. 
Hateh will support such a change in the next Con- 
gress. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST hopes this 
reform will be accomplished, but there is much 
truth in the objections to it this year which were 
raised by Mr. Hatch. 

eee 

Selling the Best or the Poorest.—F. F. Meriam, 
an old friend and subseriber, writes from his home 
in Portage Co., O., that he discussed the question 
whether farmers should sell the best or the poor- 
est with some of his neighbors, and arrived at the 
following conclusion: 

If a gift you wish to make, 
Of your store select the best; 

Next choose what yourself will take, 
Then to market with the rest. 

This will do for a rhyme, but we cannot indorse 
the doctrine. While the farmer should not stint 
his family nor feed them on the poorest the farm 
produces, he should see to it that everything sold 
is of the best quality, so far as possible. If it is 
necessary to sell poor stuff, ship it on commission 
or get rid of it on the general market in such a 
way that no one in the trade will know where it 
same from. Put your trade mark only en fine 
goods. The most successful farmers in any com- 
munity are always the best farmers,—that is, those 
who raise the best crops, or stock, and by market- 
ing them in proper shape and in a proper way se- 
eure the best prices. Their example should be 
imitated. 
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ONE HUNDRED ann FIFTY 
THOUSAND. FARMERS = know 
from practical observation how efticienr- 
ly the “ACME” Pulverizing Harrow, 
Clod .Crusher and Leveler does the 
work and how its use increases the crop 
by thoroughly pulverizing the soil. | 
Sent on trial. See advertisement on 


page 158. 
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DEERE 
GARDEN 
SEEDER. 






New Principle in Hand Cultivators, 


USEFUL FOR FARM AND GARDEN. 
READ THIS. 


Consider It the Best. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK. 
We consider the MeGee our best Hand-Cultivator. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. 
Give the Best of Satisfaction. 
SALT LAKE, UTAH. 
Your MeGee Cultivator and Garden Seeder give the best of 
satisfaction. J. F. GRANT. 
Will Do the Work of Six or Eight Men. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
Have used the MeGee principally in Strawberry culture. [t 
| will do the work of six o1 eight men with ease. 
| L. C. BORNEMAN, 
Superior to Anything He Ever Used. 
SCOHARIFE., N.Y. 
I find the MeGee Cultivator and Deere Garden Drill superior 
| toanything we have used. CHAS. HINMAN, Gardener. 
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Send for descriptive circulars to 


DEERE & MANSUR CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


th 


1 | ator and 
Attachments. 


AT A COST OF ONE CENT THIS MONTH 


You can get our complete illustrated list with hints about 
using edge tools worth dollars to you. What about 
knives? Take the knife shown here now. If 





MOLINE, ILL. 















blades were hoop iron, 50 cents would be 
cheap for it. But blades are of the highest 
" quality razor steel. Every blade 
isfile-tested and KNOWN to 
be good. before sending out. 
It is cheap for a_ sil- 
ver dollar. but oul 
price is 50c,  post- 
paid; 5 for $2. A dead 
man ought to be tempt- . 
/ ed. Boy’s 2-blade, 2he; 
, Girls’, 25¢; Ladies’ 
pearl, 50c; Butcher 6 
in., 50¢; 8 in. shears,76c; 

















— — = —— = ———~_ razor stee] paring knife, 
25e, all post-paid. 










| PRUNING TOOLS ag extra strong, 85¢, lighter, 50 to 75c; Shears, 75c euibaake: All steel Shear, home made, 
2 ‘ 


} #1. Grafting knife, 25c; Budding, 35 to 55c. Combined 3 blade, Pruning, Jack, and Budding 
Knife, $1. Send for 64 page List, also “‘How to use a Razor.” "MAHER & GROSH, 4S. St., Toledo, Ohio. ° 








¥ C « AL N the world to produce a line of implements THEIR EQUAL for effi- 
rc LE ciency, durability, finish, and for so little money. 


Send for 1889 a a 
Illustrated / 
Catalogue. Mb 


HARROWS, 
HORSE HOES, 




































GEM and JEWEL WHEEL HOES, Any CULTIVATORS. Sa 
edhe te Irene ea nts 8 8 #z.S, & F. BATEMAN, Spring Mills, N. J. 








THOMAS SMOOTHING HAR 
IMPROVED REVERSIBLE HARROW —— 
SPRING TOOTH HARROWS. 


BEST IMPLEMENTS ON EARTH warre BN 
HERENDEEN CO. Geneva,n., eo )) 








ss SF 
<r ee oma = 
Best Fences and Gates for all purposes. Free Catalogues, 
giving full particulars and prices. Ask Hardware Dealers, or 
address, mentioning this paper. 
SEDGCWiCE BROS... RICHMOonNnNyD, IND. 
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and examine them at 
work, they bear it well. 
Read our catalogue; it 
is freeand reliable, If 






more popular last year 
than ever before, and h 
andarethisyesrthan ; ou have no use for 
last, Another Fact./ —_ these Tools, our advice 
Not onein ten, whof . Na ; )y is, dv not buy then, 
ought to own them - —_—— . N S.L.ALLEN&CO 
sit, Such as - a : = Patentees & Manufrs. 
do not own them, . 129 Catharine St, 
those who do; PHILADELPHIA, 
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New Publications. 


> 





HARRIS ON THE PIG. By Joseph Harris. New York, 
Orange Judd Co. ; "Dries, post-paid, $1.50. 

When this book was first published (in 1870) the 
author was accused of writing it to boom” Berk- 
shire pigs. It certainly had that effect. President 
Welch once said that “* Harris on the Pig’ did more 
to create a demand for improved breeds of pigs, 
especially the Berkshires, than all other agencies 
combined.” A prominent 
once wrote to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST that 
“Mr. Harris was 2 breeder of Berkshires and, con- 
sequently, could see no merits in the Poland-Chi- 
nas.” The fact is that Mr. Harris has never becn a 
preeder of Berkshire pigs and has never offered 
them forsale. If his book praises them it was ow- 
ing to his convictions and not to his financial inter- 
ests. If he says less in favor of the Poland-Chinas 
than of the Berkshires, it should be remembered 
that when the book was first written the Poland- 
Chinas were almost unknown. Nevertheless it con- 
tained a very full account of them written by one 
of the most cnthusiastic advocates of the breed 
the Hon. John M. Millikin, of Ohio. The breeders 
of Duroe-Jerseys and Victorias might with equal 
justice accuse Mr. Harris of neglecting their favor- 
ite breeds, while the simple truth is that at the time 
the book was written these breeds were unknown. 
We make these remarks because we happen to 
know that Mr. Harris is jealous of his honor in the 
He is the last man that would use his po- 
to advocate any breed from 
interested motives. The book has been extensive- 
jy read and has done much good. We have now a 
new edition with additional chapters of great in- 
terest and of special importance at this time. 
There are several excellent works on swine. ‘ Har- 
ris on the Pig” was the first American book on the 
subject. In justice to the able authors who have 
followed in the same field this fact should not be 
forgotten. Very properly they have occupied new 
ground and have not discussed matters previously 
treated by Mr. Harris. The fact is that “ Harris on 
the Pig” and * Coburn’s Swine Husbandry ” should 
both be read. In many respects they are quite dif- 
ferent. It is not that one is written by a Western 
man and one by an Eastern man ; it is the differ- 
ence inthe men. They look at things from differ- 
ent standpoints. In the new editions of these two 
works this difference is Clearly shown. Mr. Coburn 
quotes approvingly the experiments and deduc- 
tions of Profs. Sanborn, Henry, Shelton and others 
in regard to ‘Cooking Food,” “Feeding for Lean 
and Feeding for Fat,’ ‘Shorts vs. Corn,” ete.; Mr. 
Harris gives these same experiments, and points 
out their weak spots and evidently regards them 
as defective. 


matter. 
sition as an author 





LAMENESS OF HORSES AND DISEASES OF THE Lo- 
COMOTORY APPARATUS. By A. Liautard, M. D., 
V.M. Sold by the Orange Judd Co., New York; 
price, post- paid, $2.50. 

The literature of the horse is voluminous. More 
than eleven hundred books relating in some way 
to equine matters have been published in England, 
tosay nothing of similar works in the continental 
languages. The earlier works embody an immense 
mass of empiricism, quackery and traditional er- 
ror, Which it is the labor of more recent and in- 
telligent authors to correct. No veterinary writer 
or teacher has done more than Dr. Liautard to 
place veterinary science upon a rational and scien- 
tifie basis. The present work from his pen will be 
gladly weleomed by all who are interested in the 
ownership, care or management of horses. Its 
subject, authorship and style alike commend it. 
However renowned in pedigree and perfect a horse 
may be in other particulars, a single defective 
tendon in one of the legs may render him worth- 
less. The anatomy and pathology of the locomo- 
tory apparatus are treated by Dr. Liautard in a 
style so lucid as to be easily understood by every 
horse keeper, and yet so profoundly scientific that 
the educated veterinarian will find it instructive. 





THE OLIVE; Its Culture in Theory and Practice. 
By Arthur Tappan Marvin, of San Francisco. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Co., New York; price, 
post-paid, $2 
The olive, one of the oldest cultivated fruits of 

the world, was introduced into California by the 

mission fathers in the old Spanish colonial days, 
and olive culture has become an important indus- 
try in that prolific State. Inthe old world, especial- 
ly inthat part of it bordering on the Mediterranean, 
this interest still holds the important place it has 
In sacred 


held ever since the first dawn of history. 


Poland-China breeder 








and profane literature alike, the olive branch has 
been from the earliest times recognized as the em- 
blem of peace, as the fruit is the emblem of 
abundance. Yet, important as is the olive indus- 
try, less progress has been made, until very recent- 
ly, in its improvement and culture than in that of 
most other fruits. Within the present decade 
several works devoted to the olive and its products 
have been published in Italy and Spain, and a 
small treatise by Elwood Parker has appeared in 
California, but the present work by Marvin is the 
most comprehensive, scholarly and practical which 
has yet been issued. It embraces full descriptions 
of all the varieties worthy of cultivation, the soil, 
climate and methods required for olive culture, 
the expression and eare of the oil, insect, fungus, 
and other parasitic enemies of the plant and fruit, 


—— || 


| together with treatment for protection against 
them. It is illustrated with sixteen full-page, 


handsomely engraved plates, and printed ina style 
which is truly luxurious. 





WHEAT CULTURE. How to Double the Yield and 


Increase the Profits. By D. S. Curtiss. Tllus- 
trated. New York, Orange Judd Co.; paper 50 
cents. 


This little manual has been so well received by 
the public that a third and enlarged edition las 
recently been issued. It embraces in brief and 
succinct form the entire subject of winter wheat 
culture, from breaking the soil to thrashing the 
crop. It points the way out of the old ruts into 
which some wheat growers have fallen, and shows 
the better way, whereby the yield per acre may 
be doubled. The preparation of the soil, seeding, 
amount of seed peracre, best varieties, cultivation, 
harvesting, cleaning, etc., are all treated in detail, 
yet in a manner so clear and condensed that the 
| small manual contains the substance of a volume. 











CONSUMPTION, 


N its first stages, can ‘be successfully 
checked by the prompt use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Even in: the later 
periods of that disease, the cough is 
wonderfully relieved by this medicine. 

“I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
with the best effect in my practice. 
This wonderful preparation once saved 
my life. I had a constant cough, night 
sweats, was greatly reduced in flesh, 
and given up by my physician. One 
bottle and a half of the Pectoral cured 
me.”—A. J. Eidson, M. D., Middleton, 
Tennessee. 

** Several years ago I was severely ill. 
The doctors said I was in consumption, 
and that they could do nothing for me, 
but advised me, as a last resort, to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After taking 
this. medicine two or three months I 
was cured, and my health remains good 
to the present day.’’—James Birchard, 
Darien, Conn. 

** Several years ago, ona passage home 
from California, by water, I contracted 
so.severe a CO ld ‘that for some days I 
was confined to my state-room, and a 
physician on board considered my life 
in danger. Happening to have a bottle 
of Ayer’ s Cherry Pectoral, I used it 
fr eely, and my lungs were soon restored 
to a healthy condition. Since then I 
have saeventanay recommended this prep- 
aration.’’—J. B. Chandler, Junction, Va. 


Aver’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Gold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL: 
— ELASTIC TRUSS 
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"ERIZING ITARROW, 
LEVELER. 


various qualities fit it for easy, 


ACME PUL\ 
CLOD CRUSHER and 
“Tts y 
rapid and efficient preparation of land 
and in cheaply working the broad fields 
of a large farm into as fine a condition 


a Will be sent on trial. 


vA 


a garden.’ 


See advertisement on page 158. 





ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


meL adies Homedournal 


is to be made BETTER and LARGER. it 
can be had now for only 50 Cents per years 
another year it will cost $1.00. We 
shall double the price because we cannot afford 
to furnish so g a paper as the JOURNAL is to 
be for less than Une Dollar, but we shall donble 
its ss and give pa more of it for your 
money. AGENTS can make hundreds of 
dollars securing subscriptions at 


Half Price up to July Ist, 1889. 


We offer them good pay for every subscriber se- 
cured, and an tothe person who 
extra Prize of shall send us the 
largest number; $400 for the second largest 
list, and soon. ‘Sam ple copies and posters will 
be furnished, so that a@ great demand can be 
created in any neighborhood. 


CURTIS PUBLISHINC CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





“Stands the Severest Winter.” 


It: hes 


given universal satisfaction in this neighborliood, 


The Buck-Thorn is the coming fence. 


and when a man uses it once he always -want it 
again. Itis plainly seen by stock, and will stand 
We 
regard it as the best fencing in the market. J. E. 
Dopsworrn & Bro., Cold Springs, Ky 


the severest winter we have without breaking. 


The 


made. 


Duek-thorn is the handsomest barb fence 
Write to 


Trenton, N.J., for Samples and Circulars. 


THE Buck-fHORN Frnce Co., 


F. A. HAGHERTY, Pres’t. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO. 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 


Eastern Office—Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. Rev. Orr.Lawson, V-Pr & Mgr. 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


Of 

7c Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 

These mortgages are secured by the finest farms in the 
James River Vailey, Dakota. Wealso allow six per cent 
er annum on all money left with us for six months or 
onger, and issue certificates of deposit for same. Aber- 
deen, our Western headquarters, is now the leading city in 
Dakota. lroads radiate in seven directions and four 
more willbe built inside of eighteen months. We offer 
choice investments in Aberdeen city property and Dakota 
farm Jands. Address us for full information. 


J. A. PAUL HAMUS, Sec’y 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL--COMFORTINC. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





Send 10 Cents in P. O. Stamps to 
W PRODUCE COMMIS. 
E. & 0, ARD, SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving important advice about SHIPPING 
PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGs. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City, 
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State Aid to Agriculture. 


(Continued from Page 144.) 
and the printing of the reports of horticulture, 
agriculture and breeders’ societies paid by the 
State amounts to about $500. The State Horticult- 
ural Society receives $2,000 regularly. This is the 
entire extent of the regular aid given by the State 
by statute to Iowa’s agriculture. The expenses of 


the State Agricultural Society, including its officers | 


and premiums, often amount to $25,000 or $30,000, 
that are provided for by the society itself. Its 
fairs are usually held for two or three years ata 
time in different parts of the State, the locality 


furnishing grounds and buildings and reimbursing | 


itself by the increased business. The fair has 
reached such proportions, however, that a perma 
nent home at Des Moines was desired, and an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 was asked, the citizens of 
that enterprising’ town agreeing to raise another 
$50,000 for buildings. But the State owns the land, 
and last year appropriated $9,500 for improvements 
upon it, but not for the society. All that the State 
does for the excellent Agricultural College at 
Ames is to provide lands and buildings, the cost of 
which for the present biennial period is $3,500 a 
year. Not adollaris given for farmers’ institutes 
or for the experiment stations. The institute work 
has been carried on by voluntary organization, 
and last winter thirty or more meetings were held 
in different parts of the State, giving great satis- 
faction. The farmers feel that at least one insti- 
tute should be held annually in each of Iowa’s 
ninety-nine counties. It is not unfair for farmers 


to demand this when $52,000 is appropriated for | 


the better support of the State University for the 
education of lawyers and doctors. The special 
appropriations at the last session of the Legis- 
lature amounted to over $650,000, exchisive of 
salaries. But although agriculture pays from 
three-fourths to nine-tenths of all the State and 
county taxes, it gets less than three per cent of 
this sum. 

Minnesota put $50,000 into its State fair buildings 
in 1887, $14,000 for county fairs, and $4,000 for 
premiums at the State fair. 

For the year ended March 1, 1888, the agricultural 
appropriations in Missouri were $34,850. Of this 
sum the State Board of Agriculture had $5,650; the 
Agricultural College, mostly for building and im- 
provements, $24,750; fish commission, $3,000; print- 
ing reports, $3,500; expenses of State veterinarian, 
$1,000; State Horticultural Society, $2,500, and 
$1,000 more for printing reports. There is no State 
Agricultural Society, but the County Courts are 
authorized to give $100 to each county society. It 
is felt that the State Board of Agriculture should 
have more liberal means, so as to interest itself in 
a State Fair, weather service, enlarge its crop re- 


ports, increase its institute work, and in other | 


ways push forward the agricultural interests of 
a State which is an empire in extent and resources. 
Secretary Sanborn also advocates the desirability 
of placing an elementary text-book of agriculture 
in all the common sehools. 

In Kansas, the State Board of Agriculture, con- 
sisting of the President, Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, and twelve members, also includes a 
delegate from each district fair association that 
complies with the the board’s regulations in the 
matter of reports. These delegates to its annual 
meeting are for the time-being ex-officio members 
entitled to all the rights and privileges of the 
board, and their expenses. in attending such 
meeting are paid by the State. The Secretary 
has about $2,000 a year and employs two clerks at 
$1,200 a year each. The board has an office in the 
Capitol building, and much of its work is gather- 
ing crop statistics and reports, which assessors 
have to collect on blanks furnished by the board, 
upon the system adopted in Wisconsin and IIli- 
nois. The statistics of each county, including a 
map, are published separately in the board’s re- 
ports, and the board also publishes monthly crop 
and weather bulletins from April to October and 
quarterly reports in December and March. The 
effectiveness of the board’s work is much facili- 
tated by the fact that every agricultural society 
which complies with the law in sending crop ard 
other reports called for by the board is authorized 
to draw. $200 annually from the treasury of the 
county in which such society exists, and this 
amount is not included in the $49,836 which were 
the total appropriations for agriculture for the 
year ended June 30, 1888. Of this amount the State 
Board of Agriculture receives $7,400; State Horti- 
eultural Society, $1,535; Agricultural College $17,328, 








mostly for improvements and repairs; State 
veterinarian, $3,000; fish commission, $1,500; print- 
ing reports, $19,073. The large biennial report of 
the State Board of Agriculture, forming a virtual 
encyclopedia of Kansas, is published at an expense 
of $40,000—20,000 copies being issued. 

For the biennial term ending April 1, 1889, Ne- 
braska appropriated $208,740 for agricultural pur- 
poses, the Board of Agriculturé receiving $4,000, the 
Horticultural Society $2,000, the cattle commis- 
sions $80,240, the fish and game commissions 
$10,500, for printing the agricultural and _horti- 
cultural reports $10,000, and $50,000 was appropri- 
ated for Nebraska hall at the State University and 
Agricultural College, this institution having an in- 
come of about $50,000 annually. The large appro- 
priation for the cattle commission was made to fa- 
cilitate the study of contagious diseases which has 
been carried on upon an extensive scale. 

Dakota has been liberal with its Agricultural 
College, appropriating $43,000 for the same for the 
past two years, $6,000 for premiums at fairs, and 
$14,000 for the department of immigration exclu- 
sive of salaries. 

In Colorado the Legislature of 1887 made no ap- 
propriations for the promotion of agriculture. The 
State Horticultural Society is doing a good work, 
but a bill granting it $2,000 was defeated, and two 
bills appropriating $17,000 for the Experiment 
Station for two years were vetoed by the Governor. 
The State fish commission gets $1,500 annually, 
and one-fifteenth of a mill, regular tax, is ap- 
propriated for cattle round-ups. The State Agri- 
eultural College has a regular income from the 
State tax of one-fifth of a mill, which nets it about 
$22,000 annually, out of which is paid about $1,5 
to the Board of Agriculture, whose only duty is 
the control of the Agricultural College, the bal- 
ance going to the college proper. 

The California State Board of Agriculture, which 
controls the State Agricultural Society, receives 
an appropriation of $17,500 annually ; twenty-one 
district agricultural associations get from $750 to 
$2,500 each, a total of $33,950 ; State Board of Horti- 
culture, $15,000 ; fish commission, $7,500, of which 
not less than fifty per cent must be expended on 
hatcheries. The State does its own printing, and 
the cost of agricultural reports probably reaches 
at least $10,000. The Agricultural College is a de- 
partment of the State University, which latter 
receives an annual ad valorem tax of one cent 
upon every $100 worth of taxable property in the 
State. Of the sum so collected, the University 
Board of Regents votes a certain amount to the 
Agricultural College. The Experiment Station is 
now supported wholly by the national act. 

Oregon gives $5,000 annually to its Board of Agri- 
culture, and an equal amount to the fish commis- 
sion and to the State Agricultural College. 

Washington Territory makes no appropriations 
for the advancement of agriculture. 

Wyoming spends $4,000 a year on its agricultural 
societies, and $3,500 on its fish commission, out of 
total appropriations of $60,000 annually. 

The Arizona Legislature in 1887 appropriated 
$5,000 annually for the commissioner of immigra- 
tion, $5,000 to the Arizona Industriai Exposition, 
$2,500 for experiments in artesian wells, and for a 
sanitary live stock commission a special tax of 
one cent on each $100 of the assessed valuation of 
eattle, which will amount to about 85,000. The 
total for agricultural purposes is thus $22,500. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

Kentucky imposes a tax of one cent on each $100 
of taxable property for the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College at Lexington, in connection with 
which is an Experiment Station. The amount col- 
lected under this tax in 1885 was $18,420; 1886, $20,- 
318; 1887, $19,750; or an average of $19,497 annually. 
A commissioner of agriculture, horticulture and 
statistics has an office at the capitol. He is paid a 
salary of $2,000. An equal sum is given for the 
work of his department, and $1,252 was expended 
last year for printing. A license fee of $15 is im- 
posed upon each brand of fertilizer, which goes 
into the treasury of the Agricultural College and 
amounted to $1,600 for the fiscal year ended June 
1, 1888, including $1 per hundred for the analysis 
tags furnished by the station. In case of an out- 
break of pleuro-pneumonia, the State Board of 
Health is authorized to spend 86,000 in stamping it 
out. 

North Carolina imposes a license fee of $500 for 
each fertilizer sold in the State, which amounted 
in 1887 to over $40,000. Beginning with the present 
year, $21,000 of this fund goes to the Board of Agri- 
culture, and the rest to the Agricultural College. 
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The State Agricultural Society receives $1,500 an- 
nually, but it and the State Horticultural Society 
usually get $500 each from the Board. Each local 
agricultural society that pays $50 in premiums jg 
entitled to an equal amount from the State treag. 
ury. The work of a cattle commission is done by 
the Board, which also has charge of the fisherieg 
and has conducted an oyster survey at an expense 
of $4,000 a year. The Agricultural College, just 
started on an independent basis, has its site, four 
hundred acres of land, with several good buildings, 
one large one costing $13,000 and the Experiment 
Station and farm buildings can be used in connec. 
tion with it. The college received $13,000 in 1987 
and $15,000 in 1888 for buildings and improvements, 
and the Experiment Station gets the Hatch fund. 
The colored industrial and agricultural fairs re. 
ceive $500 from the Board and $1,000 regularly from 
the State. The total appropriations for agriculture 
in 1886 were $45,200. 

South Carolina taxes each ton of fertilizers sola 
in the State twenty-five cents, the proceeds of 
which, about $25,000 annually, are wholly devoteg 
to the Board of Agriculture, which also does the 
work of a fish commission, although not much has 
been done lately in this line. The last Legislature 
appropriated $10,000 for the establish ment of agyi- 
cultural experiment stations, and the State Agri- 
cultural Society receives $1,000 annually. Thus, 
while the State appropriates over $800,000 for all 
purposes, not one per cent of this amount is 
regularly devoted to promoting agriculture, ex- 
clusive of the revenue from the fertilizer tax, 
which the farmers pay in addition to the State 
taxes. 

The last Virginia Legislature created a Board of 
Agriculture and increased the regular appropria- 
tion from $7,000 to $10,000, placing the work of im- 
migration and labor statistics in its charge: It 
also imposes a license of $20 on all fertilizer brands, 
which money is to be paid into the State treasury 
and will make the department self-sustaining. 

In Georgia the tax of fifty cents per ton on com- 
mercial fertilizers brings $75,000 annually into the 
State treasury, but the State devotes only $20,200 
for agricultural purposes, of which $10,000 is for 
the department of agriculture, $7,200 for fertilizer 
inspection, and $3,000 for the State chemist. 

The Alabama Department of Agriculture, witha 
commissioner and two clerks, is maintained bya 
tax of fifty cents per ton on commercial fertilizers, 
amounting to about $25,000 annually. It should be 
noted that the whole of this fund, which is prae- 
tically paid by the farmer, is used for the promo- 
tion of agriculture instead of a considerable part 
of it being paid back into the State treasury, as is 
the case in some States. The State Agricultural 
Society receives $3,000 annually. 

The last Legislature in Florida made total ap- 
propriations of $405,900, but of this the only part 
for the promotion of agriculture was $7,500 for 
buildings at the Agricultural College. However, 
under the new constitution of the State, which 
went into effect fully on January 1, 1889, a eom- 
missioner of agriculture is established, but his 
duties are not yet prescribed. The Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, the only effective agricultural organization 
in the State, proposes to see that this office is 
properly supported. 

Mississippi has done little or nothing for her 
agriculture, although little else than an agricult- 
ural State, and has only five million out of thirty 
million acres under cultivation. There is a State 
Horticultural Society which receives -no aid, buta 
State Board of Agriculture, a cattle commission or 
anything of that kind is unknown. The State has 
given about $330,000 to equip its Agricultural Col- 
lege at Starkville, in addition to the United States 
fund. The latter amounts to $227,000 and is divide 
between the white and negro colleges,’giving each 
an income of $5,000. 

Arkansas has given $13,000 annually for the next 
two years for its Industrial University and Agri- 
cultural College at Fayetteville. 

Tennessee gives $7,000 annually for its commis- 
sion of agriculture and mines. 

Maryland has done little for agricultural pur- 
poses, the last Legislature appropriating only 
$6,000, the whole of which went to the Agricultural 
College. 

Texas has established a commission of agricult- 
ure, insurance, statistics and history, the agricult- 
ural branch thereof receiving $3,950 annually. 

West Virginia has done nothing in this direction, 
but a more liberal spirit is now manifest. 

Delaware has a State Board of Agriculture is 
charge of its Agricultural Society, whieh receives 
$500 for farmers’ institutes. 
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R E ' D'S ears Seen 
Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. $5 


yw BUTTER TTER WORKER ==] 

; mS =f MOST EFFECTIVE a Nt arta el ‘eT, ' comer 

ae g Alo CHURNS, POWER WORK- ee) Tah. 

anil ERS. PRINTERS, SHIPPING | Sone. if 

Send pad for say Tins. logue, containing vals aluable Pu J if 
‘or Creamery men and Butter 


CREAMERY SUPPLIES. 


A. H. REID, sotn and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STOCKBRIDGE 
PECIAL-COMPLETE MANURES. 


The Original Special Fertilizers. 


The STOCKBRIDGE SPECIAL-COMPLETE MANURES were the original special 
Fertilizers sold in this country, and were originated by Prof. LEVI STOCKBRIDGE, Professor of Agriculture in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. They were tried experimentally as early as 1867, and introduced commercially in 
1876, and since that time have been extensively used throughout the Atlantic and Middle States. As the “New Eng- 
land Farmer ” justly ‘says, they have been extensively copied by other manufacturers, but the copies have not been 
equal to the originals in crop-producing power. 


THE STOCKBRIDCE SYSTEM OF MANURINC 


Seeks to make all that is now known of the principles of plant nutrition _ practical use, and is 
founded on the knowledge of the deficiencies and tardy action in average soils, and the pc yp and 
wants of plants as shown 7 exhaustive analyses, Accepting the soil with all its functions and offices as 
the seed and root bed of plants, it turns to the living, growing crop, and aims to supply it with the food it 
seeks in such form, kind, proportion and quantity as is specially required theoughaet the season, 
and which the soil and air do not supply. 

The Stockbridge Manures ed by oe complete and special. They are complete in that they contain 
all the required elements of oul are Special in that they contain these elements in forms 
best suited to the crops orc nl oe proton to be grown, and have given almost universal satisfaction. 






















We have offered, in connection with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, $8600 IN PRIZES, upon 
terms which will be found in another Do of this paper. For further particulars regarding the Fertil- 


BOWKER FERTILIZER GO., - Boston and New York. 


O U T O FE | pASK.YOUK (BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
Slee R ( BUNKER HILL LINEN 

PAPER‘ bee PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent stamps for 
| = ae of these and other writing apers, representing more than 250 
Mail Rates, 16 cents r pound, Ex- 
press often cheaper. 








Var foties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upward. 
SAMUEL WARD CO., (Incorporated), 
Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Bosten. 
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MIUEAR EET! the best corn ya sem os most | 
ee force-feed cree ~~ n the In the MACHIN ERY 
arate . W. PENFIELD & SON 





Willoughby,Ohio. 





Send for large Illustrated Catalogue. 











Our CHAMPION 















CULTIVATOR. 


Pride of the East, King of 
theWest, and Monarch 
ofall, Thousands in use 


| 
| 
| 
STEEL-WALKING | 


i 


oox Har | 
The | 


§ giving satisfaction. The Rack for 60c. 

$6 best shovel beam spring Printing Mn he j 

g Oe regulating device ever Senion the 

Zs invented. Shovel beams fk, pads fo. || 
= hoisted and held up by springs, alone. is the mostwon- | 

Agents wanted. Catalogue free. Hench & Dromgold, York, Pa. iy 
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THE FARMERS’ 


*19AQ PIIOAA 
24 MIOM PIOLA Ul porvayiuy) 


FAVORITE 
GRAIN DRILLS. 


E GREATEST ON EAR 





*Yys|UI pus oingousn 
“UB ‘Tee Uy pey|soxeug 


Send ree Circulars. Mention ay paper. 
BICKFORD & HUFFMAN, Macedon, 





ae FURROWER 








ither soft or har 

ities of ground. ground than any -~ Oe Marker. 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow, 
Marks any with & from mostess 5 ay and from a mere 


“Take pleasure in lareowmnondin it. » Ttdoes the business; fs 
well made and will last for years."J.S. Collins, Moorestown, Nel. 
“Tt far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
= implement were known to potato growers Coys the sales 

aalamnenes.” 2 E.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N.Y.) Agr.Sootety 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘azides 


Burlington Con N. 
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to all inequal- 













Newtown Double Geare 





Wealso manufacture Self-Dump 


| Rakes, Corn Shellers, Farm 
| A. BLAKER 


d, evel, Horse Powers, 


and Threshers and pestle are the best. 








Roll ers, ete. = 
Send for cir wy and pr ice lists 
& CO., Newtow R, Bucks Co., Pa. 








SPRAY YOUR TREES, 


We make the cheapest and best ~ —sareed Pumps in the 
- Seneca Falls, N. ¥ 


market. Send for illustrated circu’ 
RUMSEY & CO., Limited, - 
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WELL = itm 
sf LOUIS MISE & SRE” TOL CD, 


Catalogue Free: ST. LOUIS, MO: 
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Gs @sample co 
ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO AND 
ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHE 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys, Price, 
$1. No previous knowledge of music whatever required. 
Send for book of testimonials free. Addre 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York 


wR a GP IN BEE ues 7 
mont nhy),and fs = es Poe ba- 
eo - 
upplices Osea Se SPeCiTg 
San tu aes SNES of 400 
Price, in clo 


ON THIS PAPER. a A.l. Root, Medina, 











FREE TO ALL. 


Send your address immediately, on postal card, 
for our 80-page elegantly illustrated Catalogue, 
describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. 

ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 







PROFITS fon FARMERS, 


A storm is coming. Buy Oborn’s Hay 
arriers and save yourhay. Thou. 
sands in use. We make the latest and 
best ng ye Hay Tools. Save time. 
by sending for CABALOGUE. 
Box B, @ HORN BROS., Marion, Ohia 


















=TUMP PULLER 


Sent anywhere in the U, 8. 
Qn Three, Daya Trak 
i T3.20 70.597 ONG 

Circulars free," Man’f'd by 











PEERLESS DYES sssriatocmrs. 
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MAkcuH, 








ACME” 


AGENTS 
WANTED. 


THE BEST 


SELLING TOOL ON 
EARTH. 


Steel Crusher and Leveler. 
Lifted and Turned in one Operation. 


Soil Cut, 


Sizes 3 to 12 ft. wide. 
§ Deliver Free at Convenient 


PULVERIZING HARROW, CLO CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Don’t buy a base imitation or in- 
ferior tool. Order a Genuine Double 
Gang Acme 


ON TRIAL, 


tobe returned at my expense if not 
satisfactory. No pay asked in ad- 
vance. 


ILLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET 
FREE. 










With and without sulky. 


Ene Distributing Depots. 


Double Gangs of Adjustable Reversible Coulters. 
No Spike or Spring Teeth to pull up Rubbish. 


No Wearing Journals. Practically Indestructible. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 


teMention this Paver. 


Lumps Crushed, 














For the Seaside and for the Mount- 
ains we have complete lines of plain and 
fancy Flannels, Fine Wool Serges, and 
printed Cashmeres, in designs that are 
new and unusually attractive. 

For use at summer resorts the most 
desirable fabrics are India Silks, Printed 
Failles, Fine Mohairs, or some of the 
new Sateens and Ginghams. 

Our lines of these goods are now com- 
plete. In sending for samples please 
state, as clearly as possible, the kind of 
goods you desire. 


James fijc(reery § (0., 


Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 





HANCE FOR A YOUNG MAN. 
FOR SALE very low on easy terms a first tlass stock 
ranch in Montana. Free range, quantities of wild bunch 
rass and Steet ee hay, running water, free firewood and 
ree building timber and free coal, 3 miles from Nethart 
R R. Write for my reasons for selling. ARTHUR W. 

FORD, Kibby, Cascade Co., Montana. 


CROUND MOLES; 


Their Habits, and How to Catch Them. 


free. L. H. OLMSTED, Corona, N. J. 
STOCK. Guernsey Calves, C. White and Berkshire 
Figs, Collie Pups. Stock strictly first class. 
Old stock Pri inner. 
CE. MORRISON, Londonderry, Penn. 





A book 








wa PLYMOUTH ROCKS oat wenite Wy- 
andottes. eer Wy 4 best _stoc Ft 18° er 
- F. MILLER, Sadte tuck, 





= ROCK BOTTOM Prices on Dry Goods, Grocer- 
Ser 42 a Ber? tht Sy ee you eat, 
wear oruse. Send for lust e to 
H. BR. EAGLE & CO., Chicago. iit. 








directions how to cultivate hardy roses. 





ers. Wi 
sent on application. 
knife, 83.50. 


POMONA NURSERIES. 


i838 FIFTY YE 

‘Trade-mark label of WONDERFUL 
PEACH. None reliable without it. 
Large stock of Raspberry, Strawberry, 
and Blackberry Plants. Moore’s Early, 
Niagara, Peeseonty: Eaton, ane other 
Grapes. KITE Rand LECONTE 
PEARS. Scolds and Japan 
Plums. Apples, Cherries, etc., ete. 
All the worthy old and _ promising new 
__varieties. Catalecues Free. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


NEW STRAWBERRIES, ROSES AND TREES. 


Catalogue and Report of re Trial Beds, sent free. The 
en zeat Quince and other excellent newfruits. Plain 
New England 
Send for our new ca‘alogue 





grown trees. Fine stock. § 
and order the best by mai 
J. W. ADAMS & CO. +» Sprinz field, Mass. 





Monmouth Asparagus Buncher. 


Buncher and knife at- 
tachment made entirely of 
iron, with finely tempered steel 
knife. Movable head and shield 
which can be instantly ac justed 
to_ make long or short bunch. 
Self-adjust ng and rocking jaws 
which prevents the breaking of 
= the Asparagus—an important im- 

provement over all other bunch- 
do one-third more work. Descriptive circula: 
Price, with knife, 86.50. Without 

CH H. MORFORD, 

Middletown, New Jersey. 











THE IMPROVED 


RIGGS FURROWER. 


CHEAPEST and BEST FURROWER on Earth 
Also Improved Rigg’s Corn Plows, Cultivators, 
Jron Harrows, Corn Shellers, etc. For full particu- 
ars and illustrated circular, address 

THOMAS PEPPLER, Hightstown, N. J. 





10 POPULAR SONGS and Illustrated Catalogue, 
only 10c. Three books,25c. Large Illus. ¢ eh 
with each order. THURBER & CO., Bay Shore, N. Y. 





Something Indispensable for 
your health, especially in cases of 
Rheumatism. Freund’s New Inven- 
tion. a Bathing Chair for Plain and 
Sulphur Baths, with heating appara- 
tus attached. A hot bath can be pre- 
» pared in from 10 to 15 minutes, at a 
cont of only one cent, tag Be ore. 

Send for circulars. G. FREUND, 
303 W. Madison St., Chicago, nl. 





ERFECTION MOLE TRAP.—J. A. Baker, of Magnolia, 
Ark., writes that he has caught 35 Moles a a 
August. Please send me 20 more traps for my ne ighbo: 
It does its work complete. Send for circulars. adress 


JOHN NER, 
4514 Main Sireet, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





ses ot*. SAWYER. 


On receipt of 1l5e, 
{ will send, post-paid, 
he. pattern of this 
Bracket, size 
11 1x14; a large number 
lof new and beantiful 
miniature designs for 
eroll sawing, and my 
forty-page Tifustrated 
Catalogue of Scroll 



















Saws, cy 
oods, Fane 
Hinges, Cloe 


Movements, ete. 
Any one can make this 
Bracket. If you have 
mo saw, send 6c for 
Catalogue only. 


A. H. POMEROY, 


Division A, 
216-220 ASYLUM ST., 
ARTFORD, CT. 


In Press. Ready This Month. 
The Family Horse: 


lts Stabling, Care and Feeding, A 
Practical Manual for Horse-keepers. 





By GEO. A. MARTIN. Illustrated. 


CONTENTS. 


Selecting the Horse. Feeding and Watering. Barns and 
Stables. Stable Management. Clipping, Singeing and 
Trimming. On the Road. Riding on Horseback. Har- 
ness and Vehicles, Shoeing and Care of the Feet. Ail- 
ments and Remedies. Prize Essays;—Stabling; Feed and 
Care; How to Select 2 Horse and Keep It; Views cf a Vet- 
eran; The Family Horse in the Prairie Stables. 


Cloth, 12 mo, Price Post-paid, $1. 
Orange Judd Co., 


751 Broadway, New York. 


























-\ MERICAN AG RICU ‘LT URIS. 


I, 
Ou r Prize Potato. 
5 > ¢ 7 ad 
+) [he Hampden Beauty. 
AWARDED FIRST PREMIUMS at the Massachu- 
setts and Minnesota State Ling in 1888. The Greatest 
General Crop Potato of this A also acknowledged to | 
be the best Cooking Potato grown. *nousands testify of its | 
; REAL MERITS. | 
’ From the Agricultural pater of the NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 
and FARM AND Hom | 
“Tt surely possesses poe ‘merit. se 
For full de- Ste see Reed Catalogu 
OUR SPECIAL OFFE By ma all postpaid, one lb. 20¢; 
four lbs. 75¢; enough to give ype star Express or freight, 
peck, 60c; bush. $2; bbl. $5. Catalogue free. It contains the 
hest Potato and Corn List offered, illustrates and describes 
the new and standard varieties of vegetables and flower seeds. 
Every person interested in them wants it. Send your address at 
once. 
B. L. BRACC & co., Springfield, Mass. 
CONTINUED VICTORIES. 
~ 5 x < i 
Ye Vs ar od hs 
The Cooley Creamet 
——AGAIN PROVES ITS-— 
Superiority Over Every Other Apparatus 
As a Cream Raiser and Separator. 

The ANALYSIS of the SKIMMED MILK at the Granite State Dairymen’s Association’s Annual 
evtne. og 8-10, shows that the COOLEY CREAMER got the cream from the milk the most 
ec the next nearest oupnatiier had 12 1-4 per cent more butter fat left in the skimmed milk. 

CE EOS FAL SEPARATOR had 32 1-2 per cent more butter fat left in the skimmed milk, 
st conclusively that the COOLEY CREAMER is the best Cream Raiser or Separator. 

This agrees with test made by tfe committee at Amherst, Mass., Creamery in Oct., 1882, when the 

skimmed milk from the COOLEY CREAMER analyzed by Prof. Goessmann of MASS. AGRI- 
@€ULTURAL COLLEGE showed that the COOLEY SUBMERGED CREAMER was the best 
@ream Raiser or Separator. 

Also with Prof. Short, of WISCONSIN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, who tells the Farmers 

= ef hisState: “Submerged setting of milk is preferable to any other system; as, if the 


milk is submerged promptly as soon as drawn from the cow, and the water kept cold, it produces more 
eream than by any other process, and prevents contamination by any impurities in the atmosphere.’’ 
me, The above confirm all public tests. 
* The COOLEY CREAEER always shows that it extracts the cream from the milk more thor- 
hly than any other apparatus, and consequently makes the most butter. SEND FOR CIRCU- 
RS GIVING FULL PARTICULARS. 


ce VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO, BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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CLARK'S CUTAWAY HARROW. 


Supersedes the Plow. Beats the W:rld. Ground made 
into a perfect seed bed. Has a Seeding Atachment for 
sowing all kinds of grain. Send for new circular with full 
particulars. 

HIGGANUM M’F’G CORPORATION, 
Higganuin, Ct. SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

WAREHOUSES, 189-191 Water street, New York, and 

No. 38 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 














Full particulars with Maps 
sentfree. Address 
CHAS. L. COLBY£ 
Land Com’r W.C. R. R. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Winger’s Royal Wind Mill, 


Feed Grinder, Tank Heaters, 
Motion Converters. All indis- 
pensible 














Pumps, Tanks, Cylinders, Pi 
w. rite Winger 72 The Windmi) "ufos 













A CURE For HARD TIMES 


SEE DS4 AT YOUR DOOR AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES. Having grown a large quantity of the fol- 
‘Owing choice and valuable seeds the past season, and in order to tntrodiece 
them, with our wonderful new Potato, into 100,000 homes, we _ the fol- 
lowing UNPRECEDENTED OFFER: For $1.00 in pos 
stamps or money, we will send a box post-paid, containing one packet each 
of the following NEW AND IMPROVED SEEDS, and one mediume 
. sized tuber of BOLEY’S GREAT NORTHERN SPY Pi 
TAT®O, the greatest discove — the advent of the EARLY ROSE. 
Wilson’s Early Bl 'urnip Beet, earliest and best. 
tian’s Half-Long Winter Beet, best variety. Wilson’s Bass 
of All Pole Beans, good for suap-shorts in winter. Wilson’s 
Beast of All Bun ch Beans, rich, tender. pnd ad bette Early 
Advance Cabb: best and earliest, = Be 
Lark Green 




























Flat Dutch Ca best late i Wile 
Cluster Sammuban best for table use. Wilson’s Long 
Green Cucumber, best for pickles. New _Cory Sugar 


Corn, the earliest in the world, ilson’s Lege Ever- 
n Cali sei or 


en Sugar Corn, sweet and delicious. 
siden oo bong best variety. New Self-Blan 
Celery, extra 


lity, needs no tenbien up. Wilson’s 
Extra Earl Lettuce, heading sort. Jordan’s Gray 
Monarch large, sweet, and sugary. 


atermelon, ver. 
elon, best flavored in cul- 


Miller’s Cream ‘~~ 


tivation. cree d Round Yellow Danvers lon. 
NEW ANISH — ONION, 3- — onions from 
Abbot’s Improv: Parsnip. 


Eu» trae ie 
uby r, finest, largest, ewes pepper ever 
seen. JU} 0, - CALIFORNIA, ~~ st — 
in the world; has weighed 400 i. rly Rosy Gem 
Radish, best and earliest. New © Bh. dish, best 
summer variety, White Pineapple seh, guatere od 
= ° - sine. Early Summer But a. 
rid T couate, t best and finest ae introduced. 
NEW Hi pend as FIG TOMATO, excellent for procure 
ing; eared and dried, equal to the best fi Munich Strap- 
rnip, tender, sweet. Golden Globe Ruta Baga, 
best for table use. VEGETABLE PEACH, easily grown from 
seed first year; makes pies or preserves equal to the-best peaches. 
Sample packet of Wilson’s True Leaming Corn, the earliest 
and best field corn in cultivation. shiny Mammoth Zinnfa, double 


id 
ud 


r- as a Dablia, bright as a rose. mA ters, very large, all 
i}- Home: bright, beautiful c colors, Giant Germ = a pee’ 1.00 
: $ eee JLL-SIZED PACKETS, ent DInECTIONS Ly 00 

ag MADE HAPPy CULTIVATING. and ONE whole POTATO tor $1. 


boxes $4.00, TEN boxes 6 +.80. St naid. Address plataly 


SAM’L WILSON, Mechanicsville. = Con Phy pac eene Sent 


| 25 Silk Fringe Floral Cards,1 Pocket 
MUSIC : > 


Pencil and Pen, 1 Ring, 2 Album, 50 Pictures, Book of 
TAUGHT. chords, accompaniments, thor ough 











SELF-TEAOH- 
ine® RQ BTRire. A a learn music 
without the aid of a teacher. Rapid, 
correct. Established 12 years. Notes, 





50 Cards, &c., 3Oc. KING CARD CO North Haven, Coun, 
bass laws, Lessons 100, Circulars free, 


te. Ten ; 
5 G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 242 State Street, CHICAGO, | 


CARDS 


Hidden N: Motto Cards, Scrap Pictures, Puzeles, Games, tricks in 
987 «=: peat et Escort Cards, and te Rample Book ren of genuine Cards, 
Gas nictures.) All for s2cent stamp. Banner Card Co., Cadiz, Ohio 











Bye, & 
COOD-BYE, *~.. = Laven, Geet BE, Cetcubes, Otte. 











60 samples and designs. Hidden Name, 


Chromo, Gold Edge, and Shape Cards. 
5cents. Rose & Co., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 











Freeport, Illinois. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE, 


A Treatise on the 
 weopaaivi’s , CULTURE AND HISTORY 
OF THE ROSE. 


By S. B. PARSONS. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
New, Revised and Enlarged Edition of 


THE PIONEER AMERICAN SWINE BOOK, 


HARRIS ON THE PIG. 


BREEDING, REARING, MANAGE- 
MENT, and IMPROVEMENT. 
By JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Gardening for Young ard Old,” ©“ Talks on 
Manitres,” ete. 
MORETON FARM, ROCHESTER, N. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
With new preface specially interesting to all agricultural 
readers, and two new chapters giving the author’s views of 
“Pig Feeding and Breeding” at the present time. 
He seeins to differ from many of the recent theories and 
argues the matter with his accustomed clearness and 
force. He appears to think that there is little truth in the 
notion in regard to ** Feeding for Fat and Lean.’’ 
Full details are given of all the important experiments 
that have been made in fattening hogs, amount of food 
consumed, gain, ete. And it is claimed that many of these 
experiments are defective and ought to be repeated. The 
book is one that no intelligent farmer should fail to read. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, #1.50. 


ORANGE J JUDD CO., 


751 Bréaiiiay, New York. 


Author of * 


Y. 
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SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS ° 


TO*BE AWARDED TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN THE 


American Agriculturist Prize Crop Competition. 


Four Prizes of Five Hundred Dollars Eac 


PAYABLE IN COLD COIN. 





One First Cash Prize of 

CORN--FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR THE BEST ACRE OF CORN 
One First Cash Prize of 

WHEAT--FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR THE BEST ACRE OF WHEAT 
One First Cash Prize of 

OATS--FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR THE BEST ACRE OF OATS 
One First Cash Prize of 


POTATOES--$500 FOR THE BEST ACRE OF POTATOES. 


To be Harvested in 1889 from One Acre. Fall or Winter Sown Grain may compete as well as 
Spring Grain. 


—— 0: 


SPECIAL PRIZES. 


In addition to the First Prize of FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS in Gold Coin offered for the best 
acre EACH of CORN, WHEAT, OATS and POTATOES, a LARGE AND VARIED ARRAY 
of special prizes are offered for each crop bearing the second largest yield, and so on. 
The Editor of the American AcriccLtvrisT has investigated each and every Special Prize and 
is fully satisfied as to its character and merit. adieu 
8@>See Book of Instructions and Reports for Details of Rules; Price Ten Cents. 


THE PRIZE LIST IN DETAIL. 


—:0: — 











CLASS I--CORN. BOOKS-—20 of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s $1.50 
rise books, by Lawson Valentine................. 30.00 
FIRST PRIZE— The AMERICAN AGRICULT- GREEN'S SELECTED FRUITS A collec. 
URIST Grand Cash Prize for the largest yield of tion by the C. A. Green Nursery Co., Rochester, 
Shelled Corn per acre, in gold coin,.......... # 500.00 ib MGsc ns nods Peat Te aelh olny eas Ak Srok « 25.00 
LOUDEN HAY TOOLS— Hay carriers, slings 
Special Prizes. re etc., by Louden Machinery Co., Fair: 7 
SOUTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF PPG CIEE S a wens wires 0S webs ati bisa Bein kU ix 25.00 
AUT a teas ttt goed tas bt COLTIVATOR clarks Frult Growing cut 
Vi qi 2 
acre of corn is taken by a South Carolina farm- ator, by Higganum Mfg. Corp., Higganum, Ct. 20.00 
er, the South eo Department of cult- a 
biz) (wilt duplicate that’amount, giving aa equal 
)w uplica amount, giving an equa 
sum in addition to it, making the tota tal cash ob- CLASS 2--WH EAT. 
tainable for the best acre of corn, 7 es in ; FIRST PRIZE—The AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
ee SP eee pcccwrecece 1,000.00 del Grand Cash Prize for the largest yield of 
DUE ARDEA DEE AREMENT OF eat per acre, in gold SRG 45 Sbs bcs 28 eee 500.00 
—Provide e above pre- 
mium is not taken, the State Department of Ag- Special Prizes. 
riculture will give for the est yield *- c —_ QUINNIPIAC PHOSPHATE-—For the best 
obtained in this es y a South C acre of wheat grown exclusively on this Phos- 
! . «cif Pub ope sos 00604040 © eRe rsh o> 100.00 phate, the Quinnipiac Co., of New London, Ct., 
MISSOURI BOARD OF AGRICULTURE offer two tons of Quinnipiac phosphate....... 72.00 
J. W. Sanborn, Columbia, secretary) offers MONARCH INCUBATOR— One of the most 
n prizes for corn grown in that State, so successful and famous machines, by the manu- 
that it will be possible for our first oo crop, if facturer, James Rankin, South Easton, Mass. 65.00 
grown in Missouri, to secure in cash.......... 600.00 MAPES COMPLETE M URE on 
GIDDINGS & READ, Rutland, Vt., if the GOLD COIN—For the first. prize crop of 
prize acre {s grown from their Giddings seed wheat, provided it be grown exclusively on any 
corn, Offer ih gold coin... ..... 2... cee reece 100.00 OL TRG TARPOR TEMMRTOS,. «2c 010 sooo s oka scss cus 44.00 
SEEDS—The —_ h Harris Seed Co., Moreton 
Farm, Roches ea seeds from their cata- Aree a ae ee Clark's om. 
logue for 1880 2 oF 1880 : ng Sean — a 75.00 Mfg. Corp., Higganum, Ct...... ken voee 40.00 
INNIPIAC PHOSPHATE —For the best BOWEER’S HILL AND DRILL PHOS- 
= of corn grown exclusively on this Phos- — Ar = pag ag ~~ gore of wheat grown 
egy ay Quirinipiae tn Se ee Sane. St, liner Os.. of Basten and Mew Weak ole oon 
te = ; ron Ss oO —_— iP saithes wines _ _— 72.00 — toa Bowker’s Hill and Drill Phosphate, retail one 
humane. aienes NURE OR i | hears en havnt pun ene test guy os 38. 
COIN—For the first prize crop of corn, provid- NURSERY aes ee fruit garden, by 
ing it be grown exclusively on the Mapes ma- a ne Clie iy, ae, a 
hus 9 pe a i epee a a 43.00 a a ee ne neers od 
IDG N MANURE-For th BOOKS—20 of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s (New 
ee Donn piven exciondvel on tte aie haven’ fi. 50 books, selected from their cata~- 
tilizer, the Bowker Fertilizer Co.» of Beste nat ogue, offered by Lawson Valentine.......... 80.00 
New y aier one ton of Stoc _— TORNADO SEEDER-—By the Whitman Ag- 
Manure, retail price.... ..........+-s++00 42.50 ricultaral Co. St. Louis, Mo. one Tornado . 
NURSERY STOCK—The Jewell Nursery Co., PN een is SS 6a os win aicledaren's dis 25.00 
Lake Minn., assortment of stock for a ven 
model traf garden’ Ponuisting of 9 assorted LOUDEN HAY TOOLS Hay carriers, sings 
apple trees, $8.75; 13 jE DF #7.50; 008e- field, Iowa... 25.00 
"50; 18 $0; 13 as cry. __ |_B@1G, Towa... .. 0... 0... seeee reese ee eeees 25. 


$2.00; 24 grapevines, #10, Gokieg one prizeof 33.75 | HARROW-—No. 2 Adjustable Iron Clad Ameri- 











can Harrow, made by S. Hutchinson, Griggs- 
ty ern eee rene ema nent Aiaae ° 


CLASS 3--OATS. 


FIRST PRIZE—The AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST Grand Cash Prize for the largest yield of 
Oats per acre, in gold coin... ..........0eeee 


Special Prizes, 


Bb. L. BRAGG & CO., Springfield, Mass., in 
case the first prize cro is grown from seed oats 
purcbased of them will give £100 in gold coin, 
making the cash obtainable for the first prize 
on eae ese Hs ee re es ee 


B. L. BRAGG & CO., _ ingfield, Mass., in case 
the above prize is not taken, offer for the largest 
yield of ge nin this competition on seed 
purchased of them, _ = — eevee second, 
$30; thiru, $20; total. 


QUINNIPIAC PHOSPHATE-For er best 
acre of oats grown exclusively on this Phos- 
phate, the Quinnipiac Co., of New _— Ct., 
offer two tons of Quinnipiac phosphate . : 


MAPES com se MANURE FOR 
GENERAL USE OR GOLD COIN—For 
the first prize crop of oats, sae ided it be er own 
exclusively on any of the Mapes manures. 


DANIELS’ PLOW SUL Y By the makers. 
E. B. Daniels & Co., Havana, N. Y., listed at. 


DOV REPS HILL AND DRILL PHOS. 
E—For the best acre of oats grown ex- 

te i oy on this Phosphate, the Bowker Fer- 
tilizer Co., of Boston and New York, offer one 
tou of Bowker’s Hill and Drill Phosphate, retail 


NURSERY STOCK—Model fruit garden, by 
The Jewell Nursery Co., as above............ 


HAY CARRIER — Porter adjustable and re- 
versible hay carrier, $10; also two Little po 
hay slings, $10, by J. E. Porter, Ottawa, Ill 


BOOKS- 10 of Houghton, a * = meee 50 
books, by Lawson Valentine. 


KNIFE GRINDER— Peteen’ 8 Perfect Mo- 
wer and Reaper De ey — aa Jos. W. 
Pratt, Westville, N. J ‘ ‘ 


—O— 


CLASS 4--POTATOES. 


FIRST PRIZE—The AMERICAN AGRICUL'- 
URIST Grand Cash Prize for _ largest yield of 
Potatoes, per acre, in gold coin.............. 


Special Prizes. 


MAPES POTATO MANURE OR GOLD 
co OIN —If the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Neeed Chak Prize of $500 in gold coin goes to 
Potatoes ep exclusively on Mapes Potato 
Manure, the Mapes Fornrula and Peruvian Gua- 
no Co., of 158 Front street, New York city, will 
du slicate that amount, giving an equal sum in 
addition to it, making the total cash obtainable 
for the Prize ‘Crop under these circumstances, 
See Pero a be ee 
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500.00 


600.00 


100.00 


72.00 


44.00 


40.00 


38.00 


4 
ow 


20.00 


15.00 


10.00 


500.00 


1,000.00 


MAPES POTATO MANURE OR GOLD =: 


OIUN— Provided the above premium is not 
taken, the Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano 
Co., of 158 Front street, New York, Me give 
$500 in gold coin for the second, third, fourth 
and fifth prize crops for the largest ield of Po- 
tatoes grown in this competition with the Mapes 
Potato Manure exclusively: Second prize, $200; 
$50. 4 eee, , #150; fourth prize, $100; fifth prize, 


‘aumennee POTATO MANURE OR 
GOLD COIN—If the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST Grand Cash Prize of $500 in gold coin 
goes to Potatoes grown exclusively on the 
Stockbridge Potato Manure the Bowker Fertil- 
izer Co., of Boston and New York, will give 
#600, making the cash obtainable for the prize 
crop under these circumstances, in gold coin. 


STOCKBRIDGE POTATO MANURE OR 
GOLD COIN—Provided the above premium 
is not taken, the Bowker a. ae of Bos- 
ton and New York, will Fed ‘old coin 
for the second, third, a} aoe "A th prize 

——_ , for the largest yields of Potatoes grown 

in this competition with the ow yg a Pota- 

to Manure exclusively: Second Prite , $225; 
third prize, $175; fourth prize, $12 fifth prize, 

$75. SO) a das i Se a A a 


qgreerrac FERTILIZERS OR GOLD 
COIN f the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Grand Cash Prize of $500 in gold coin goes to 
Potatoes grown exclusively on the Quinni od 
Fertilizers, the Quinnipiac Company of } 
London, Ct., will give $500, making the cash 
obtainable for the prize crop under these cir- 
Cumetanmoes, in GOI COM... 0.6.2 cccscccssecs 


ba ES bo lest AC FERTILIZERS OR GOLD 
COIN oe the above premium is not 
taken, ——_ yiac Company of New London, 
Ct., will give $5: in gold coin for the second 
third, fourth and fifth prize crops, for the larg- 
est yields of Potatoes grown in this competi- 
tion, with any of the Quinnipiac fertilizers, ex- 
clusively : Second prize, $200; third prize, $150; 
fourth prize, $100; fifth prize, $50; total...... 


ASPINWALL POTATO PLANTER — If 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Grand Cash 
Prize of $500 in Fe ‘old goes to potatoes planted 
by the Aspinw “J otato Planter, the Aspinwall 
Mfg. Co., Three Rivers, Mich., will give in gold 
coin #210, and one -Aspinwall Potato Planter 
with Fertilizer and Corn Planter ye 
all complete, listed at $90; making a total of. 


DIGGER—McCallum Puente Digging and Pick- 
ing Machine, made by J. McCallum Mfg. Co. 
Elgin, Ml., all competitors for the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST Prize to have the privilege of 
buying one of these machines at the lowest 
wholesale price; retail price................- 

GIDDINGS & READ, Rutland, Vt., if the 
first prize goes to potatoes grown exclusively 
from their Northern grown seed, offer in gold 


EEE ROUT I COMET RTS at ee Pee 


50.08 


- 1,100.00 


1,000.00 


500.00 


300.00 


100.00 
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<< 
IF THE MARKET ~—Isaac F. Till- 

PeIDE Ya Plume, Pa., if at least one barrel of 
this variety be planted by the contestant, offers 


HN GOW.. ere cece eee e cece ceeee cere eeees 100.00 
s’ PLOW SULIGY—By the makers, 

DAN Faniels & Co., Havana, N.Y.,listedat... 40.00 

; Y STOCK—Model fruit garden by ail 

NURSE yell Nursery Co., as above............ 33.75 
L HOE—Weeder, Cultivator and Seed 

Drill, a complete set of tools for a market gar- : 

by C. O. Jellift & Co., Southport, Ct...... 15.00 


den, 
ee 


HANDSOME INDORSEMENT. 


United States Secretary of Agriculture. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 6, 1888. 

“fo the Editor of the American Agriculturist: 
experience in agricultural affairs leads me to wel- 
avy te enterprise which may rightly incite the farmer 
-commprove his ‘methods of work. crop competition 
has you describe, with prizes large enough to induce a 
= e number of the best farmers to put forth their efforts, 
= under a management of undoubted honesty, seems to 
om a long step in this useful direction. The fact that the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competition is 
lanned by an active promoter of the National Experi- 
E va Station enterprice and, like that undertaking, is in 
a with the popular sentiment in favor of diversified ag- 
eultural experimenting, also leads me to weleome it 
; ily. 
most heartllyy uys very truly, 


Mississippi State Wheel. 


Lhope the secretaries of our subordinate lodges will see 
‘the value of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and its 
prize Crop Competition. I wish it every success. 

: F. M. BLUNT, Secretary State Wheel. 


Missouri Board of Agriculture, 


emium is a courageous one, and one of great 
‘ coma of usefulness to the public if well guarded as to 
wonditions; otherwise, its value will be much impaired. 
Our State Board of Agriculture has offered for corn 
‘oremiums under conditions that cannot fail to bring out 
‘facts of value. Had your offer come three weeks earlier, 
I could have given it a wide circulation, and will do so 
now, if opportunity offers, in the way of circulars sent out 
from this office, which opportunity may and probably wili 
come. Your enterprise should commend the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST to the farmers of the country, not only 
as a wide-awake gleaner of the current facts of the hour 
in agriculture, but as an earnest helpmeet to the farmer. 
J. W. SANBORN, Secretary. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


National Agricultural Wheel of America. 


1 wish the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST great success in 
its undertaking, which certainly is a most commendable 
one Isaac MCCRACKEN, President. 


Texas State Grange. 

You have offered liberally—yes, more than liberal pre- 
PP Four sied rand purpose. Itis one that should enlist 
every tds od America, and induce each and all to im- 
prove their mode of farming, if not for the premium. I 
willtake pleasure in calling the attention of the farmers 
in Texas to the encouragement you offer to stimulate and 


rove farming. Wishing the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
a acallanea success in its efforts forthe tillers of the 
soil. : : A. J. ROSE. Master. 


North Carolina Cheer. 


I wish the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST every success 
in its undertaking and will cheerfully assist in the enter- 
; Tomy mind, you have hit the nail on the head in 
this matter. . : 

Dr. H. B. BATTLE, Director North Carolina Experiment 
‘Station. 





Prof. Levi Stockbridge. 


At first I thought I could make suggestions that would 
be an improvement in the Prize Crop Competition, but 
:study and reflection satisfied ine that you had the subject 
thoroughly in hand, and that there was as much of the 
dottom matter in your head which did not appear as there 
was in sight on paper. If the reports are fully and 
honestly answered, and the experiment stations do their 

t, you will have the = in your hands in allfits 
Cearites and will get the milk out of the cocoanut. Iam 
glad the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has undertaken this 
herculean and costly job, and hope it will be rewarded 
in money, honor and the consciousness of having advanced 
the farmer many a peg on the right road. 

LEVI STOCKBRIDGE, Amherst, Mass. 





The Georgia Department of Agriculture. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competi- 
tion promises vey desirable results. 
on. J. T. HENDERSON, Commissioner. 


Hearty Aid from Alabama. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Prize Crop Competi- 
‘tion should result in collecting much valuable information 
‘from the reports. We will do our part in making ita 
success. 

J.8. NEWMAN, Director State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Auburn, Ala. 


The West Virginia Station. 


Our station will be glad to facilitate, as far as it can, the 
‘efforts of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in advancing 
the agricultural |interests and will encourage our farmers 
inall ge ways to avail themselves of the advantages 
you offer. We shall be glad to co-operate with you in any 
way in our power. 

JOHN A. MYERS, Director West Virginia Experiment 
Station, Morgantown. 





Texas Farmers’ Alliance. 


Iappreciate very much the efforts of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST to.encourage experimental farming. I 
‘amof the opinion that these efforts will redound to the 
‘advancement of farmers throughout our country. It will 











be a pleasure for me to aid this great effort to increase the 
vroductiveness of our soil and enhance the value of the 
armers’ products. EVAN JONES, President. 





THE CONDITIONS 


Of the American Agriculturist Prize 


Competition. 


1. No contestant can take more than one first prize: 
though he may contest for all four prizes, 

2. Blanks for entries and Book of Instructions and Re- 
ports will be furnished on receipt of ten cents. These 
documents will be in book form for convenience of refer- 
ence. The book will contain all the questions to be 
answered in making out the report of the crop, with 
blanks for the answers, so that it will be very little work 
to write the report—a — farmers will appreciate. 

The land must be not less than one acre (43,560 
square feet), carefully measured by a surveyor or other 
disinterested and competent person, whose affidavit 
thereof, made before a justice of the peace or notary pub- 
lic, will be required. 

4. Acomplete record must be given of the crop, anda 

financial statement of its cost, the soil, fertilizers used, 
culture and other questions asked in the book of blanks 
furnished for the purpose. 
. The harvesting must be done in the presence of at 
least three disinterested witnesses, who must measure the 
product, and whose signatures must attest the honesty 
and correctness of the contestant’s final report duly sworn 
to. These reports must be made out in the Book of In- 
structions and Reports for AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Prize Crop Competition. 

6. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST first prizes of 3500 

largest yield per acre of Corn, 


each in gold will go to the 

Wheat, Oats and Potatoes; the second prize to the next 
— yield of each crop and so on. These yields must 
be duly reported and certified to as prescribed in the Book 
of Instructions and Reports for the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST Prize Crop Competition. 

7. Each contestant must. be a subscriber to the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST for the ensuing year, Those whose 
subscriptions are paid for only to October, 1889, or to 
earlier dates, may contest upon renewing their subscrip- 
tions. All subscribers whose land is in North America 
may compete, no matter whether they subscribe directly 
or through agents who are working for the liberal prizes 
offered in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST premium list 
for subscribers, or through other papers. 


Contestants Will Not Be Limited. 


To any one method of cultivation, to any one variety, to 
any one fertilizer, or to any system whatever. Every 
farmer competing for our extraordinary prizes will be at 
full liberty to adopt the culture, variety, fertilizer or 
method, which in his judgment is best adapted to his con- 
ditions for securing the largest and most 
This gives farmers everywhere an equal chance at the 
prizes and equal inducement to better their farming in 
their own locality. 


Crop 


> 
“ 


How to Enter the Contest. 


See that your subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST is paid, as per Rule 7. Then send 10 cents to the 
oftice of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at 751 Broad- 
way, New York, for a copy of the Book of Instructions 
and Reports for Contestants. You are then ready to go 
ahead. Farmers will find it profitable to secure one of 
these books in which to keep an account with any crop, 
even if they don’t compete for the wonderfully liberal 
prizes offered, as they all should do. 





Correction. 


The price of the Tornado Broadcast Sower, contributed 
as a special prize by the Whitman Agricultural Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., was given as $100 in the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST for February. is incorrect. The list 
price of this remarkably effective seeder is only $25. Our 
readers can investigate the merits of any of the special 
prizes offered by applying to the parties who contribute 
pane They will be glad to give prompt attention to such 
inquiries. 








EA SHELLS for gS for health and egg produc- 
ing cannot_be beaten. Price $1.25 per bbl. Sample 
box4cts. WM. A. BENTON, Guilford, Ct. 








‘GHOIGE §=TEXAS LANDS. 


Rare Chance for Settlers. 


The Railroad System of Texas having developed se as 
to bring within easy access of _ interior and seaboara 
markets the lands granted to the 


HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL RY. CO. 


It has been determined to offer to settlers the 


Renowned Agricult’l Lands 


Located along the line of the Fort Worth & Denner 
R. R. beginning with Wilbarger Country, comp’ 


200,000 ACRES 


In farms of 160 acres and upward. These lands were is 
cated by the Company among the earliest, with pes 
care as to soil, timber, and water. They are adap 

the growth of cotton, corn, oats, wheat, barley, Tye, vere. 
tables, orchards and gardens and the various domestic 
grasses. 

Situated in the elevated and healthy region known as 
the Southern Panhandle of Texas, they possess a genial 
climate, favorable to man and beast, where outdoor 
work can be carried on the year round, and are in marked 
contrast with regions of early and late frosts or of de- 
structive “ blizzards.” 

Population is fast pouring in, and local government ts 
already established, with schools, churches, etc. 

TERMS OF SALE: One-fifth cash, balance in four equal 


yearly payments, with interest on deferred payments. 
For further information as to these and lands in adja- 
cent counties, apply to 
J. S. NAPIER, Vernon, Texas, 


(who is prepared to show to purchasers) ; or to 
C. C. GIBBS, Land Agent, Houston, Texas. 





DUTTON exwoes 


y x 






Perfect Mowing 
MACHINE KNIFE 
es £- CRINDER. 

; Weighs but (8 Lbs. 
Can be carried into the field and attached to Mow- 
ing Machine Wheel. Send for Bescriptive Cata- 
logue. Agents wanted in every County. 


_ HIGGANUM M’’G CORP.. Higganum ,Ot. 


WAREHOUSE, 38 So. Market St., Boston. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 181 & 191 Water St., N. YW. 





Florida—Free information. 


A pleasure to answer questions; send 6 cents postage 
For a Township map of Florida, Free. 
For Florida Im ion Bulletin Free. 
For book, “Common about Florida,” Free. 
For Sample Weekly “South Florida 5 Free. 
; st of Florida properties for sale, Free. 

nd da Facts,’’ 240 p., cloth, $1; 








USE QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZERS AND WIN 
$1000 IN GOLD. 


Every contestant for the American Agricwinrs Potato prize should at once secure from THE QUINNIPIAC 


ANY the particulars of 


Further 


Remarkable 


Inducements 


offered to all contestants using their Fertilizers, making this one of the 


LARGEST PRIZES EVER 


OFFERED TO FARMERS. 


Apply to our local agents, or write to QUINNIPIAC COMPANY, NEW LONDON, CT., AT ONCE, for 


circular giving 


FURTHER REMARKABLE 





full particulars of the 


INDUCEMENTS. 


—————— 





Syracuse Plows. 


SULKY PLOWS, 

SIDE-HILL PLOWS, : 
STEEL FRAME CULTIVATORS, 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE SHOVELS, 


REVERSIBLE SULKY PLOWS, 
SPRING TOOTH HARROWS, 
WING SHOVEL PLOWS, 
ROAD SCRAPERS, 


HORSE HAY FORKS AND CONVEYORS, 


UNEQUALED BY ANY 


Agencies in All Cities and Towns. 


SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO., Syracuse, N. Y, 





OTHERS MANUFACTURED. 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalogue. 
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The First Secretary of Agriculture. 
= 

Our engraving is an excellent likeness of Hon. 
Norman J. Colman, for the past four years com- 
missioner of the United States Bureau of Agricult- 
ture. Under the new law creating an Executive 
Department in Agriculture, Mr. Colman was con- 
tirmed on February 13, as Secretary of Agriculture, 
and for the first time the agricultural interests of 
the United States were represented in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Mr. Colman’s term of office will 
expire March 4, but there is a widespread desire 
that he be the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
under the new Administration. Mr. Colman has 
endeavored to manage the Department purely for 
the farmers’ welfare, and the new Administration 
ean ill afford to wholly part with his services. 
@olonel Colman is a Missouri farmer and agricult- 
tural editor, his Colman’s Rural World being one 
ef the best farm journals in the Mississippi valley. 
He has been a practical nurseryman, and is now an 
extensive breeder of fine horses. Colonel! Colman 


NORMAN J. 


has also been prominent in the affairs of his own 
State, where his influence has ever been exerted 
en the side of progress. Aside from the direct 
practical work of the Department, Mr. Colman has 
done much to promote the real science of agricult- 
ure, and his efforts in behalf of the experiment 
stations have been fruitful and appre ciatied. 
—— 


Cucumbers Protected by Grass. 


“Hoe frequently mag the plants eover the 
ground,” is the advice as to cucumbers given by 
William N. White in his excellent book, ‘‘ Garden- 
ing for the South; but in Southern Florida (lati- 
tude 2%) where I live, experience shows that clean 
culture is out of the question. In the year of the 
big freeze, 1886, when Florida was so severely hurt, 
I had delayed -planting cucumbers a little beyond 
the usual time; consequently, the vines were yet 
far from covering the ground when the hot sun 
caused,.them to shrivel up. Walking over the 
plat, d hardly collected enough cucumbers for a 
single mess for myself alone, and they were as 


AM ERICAN- 




















poor of color as of size. I turned my back on the 
plat and gave it up, when, lo! my negro help 
emerged from the margin of the field where the 
grass grew undisturbed, with a dozen of the finest 
full grown, dark green cucumbers. The vines, 
which right at the hill seemed nearly dead, as 
soon as they reached the refreshing shady neigh- 
borhood of the grass revived, and running in it 
lustily made fruit. It is just the protection which 
the grass affords that the cucumber wants: no 
other will answer. When I planted a summer crop 
of not only cucumbers but also melons and egg- 
plants between rows of Millo maize, I did not ob- 
tain the same result. The egg-plants did not even 
grow at all, lingering for weeks without the least 
progress, until at last the “ protection” was taken 
away. when they started into a quick successful 
growth. They did not fear the sun of South 
Florida! But such is the itech o1 clean culture that 
when this year the grass seemed to smother my 
cucumbers, I pulled itup. The result was disastrous 
again, and had it not been for some vines that run 


a 


we 


“ <a 


COLMAN. 
into the grass alongsice, 
many nor full grown specimens of the delicious 
vegetable. Dr. LINDORME, Orange Co., Fla. 

: eit 

A Snug Litile Income is that of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, as reported in our adver- 
tising columns;—twenty-five million dollars, or 
over that, afew hundred thousand more or less «lo 
not signify much in such acase. About one-sixth 
of it was from interest on invested assets, leaving 
twenty-one millions contributed by policy holders. 
Men do not pay out such sums for nothing, and, as 
the report shows, about eleven millions were re- 
turned to policy holders in death claims, endow- 
ments, annuities, dividends and surrender values 
of policies purchased. Something more than ten 
millions were added to the Compairy’s assets as 
security for new and old policy holders. It is a 
wonderful record of a wonderful Company, which 
is showing results of matured policies that are 
highly gratifying as investments alone, to say 
nothing of the security furnished while the policy 
is in force. 


{ would have got neither 
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Telling Figures 


Forty-fourth Annual Report 
New York Life Insurance 
COMPANY, 


OFFICE: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. 


I8s9. 








JANUARY I, 


TOTAL INCOME, over twenty-five million 
dollars. 
BENEFITS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, nearly 


eleven million dollars. 

INTEREST INCOME, over five per cent; on 
average net assets. 

NEW INSURANCE WRITTEN, over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five million dollars. 

ASSETS, over ninety-three million dollars. 

SURPLUS, by New State Standard, thirteen 
and a half million dollars. 

INSURANCE IN FORCE, nearly four hundred 
and twenty million dollars. 

All these items show increases over the figures 
of 1887, from an increase of over half 2 million 
in Interest Receipts to an increase of sixty mill- 
ions in Insurance in Force. 


a ee 


SUMMARY OF REPORT. 
BUSINESS OF 1888. 


Premiums...... - .821,127,590.75 
Interest, Rents, ete.. 4,273,692.08 


Total aeeeaais ecccccee. o P20,401,282.83 
%5,425,926.78 





Death-claims and Endowments 
Dividends, Annuities, and Pur- 


chased Insurances. ‘ 5,54 7,143.27 
Total to Policy- nstitave balk 973, 070.05 


. 33,334 





New Policies Issued........ A 
New Insurance Written.... %125,019,731.00 


CONDITION JAN. 1, 1889. 
ASSCUS occ ceeeeceececceee ee 93,480, 186.55 


*Divisible Surplus, Co’s New 
Standard . Paha tyes 
+ Tontine Surplus. anes 
Liabilities, New State Standar a 
(4 (4 per ce nt.). 
i 
Surplus, by New states 


(4 Ss 
Policies in Force........ .. 
Insurance in Force ...... 





79,9 74,159.17 
LL 





-%13,500,000.00 
a a 
-129,911 


“$419, $86,505. 00 
PROGRESS IN 1888. 

Increase in Interest.............. %507,758.68 

Increase in Benefits to Policy- 
holders ..... Ss 1,437,859.26 
Increase in Sur plus for Div ide nds 1,653,206.94 
Increase in Premiums........ 2,840,737.03 
Increase iv Total Income......... 3,348,495.71 
Increasein Assets................ 10,400,340.70 
Increase in Insurance Written... 18,270,436.00 


60.950,969.00 


* Exclusive of the amount specially reserved as a contin” 
gent liability to Tontine Dividend Fund. 
Overand abovea 4 percent. reserve on existing policies 
of that class. 


Increase in Insurance in Force... 


TRUSTEES. 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, RICHARD MUSER, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Cc. C. BALDWIN, 
HENRY BOWERS, JOHN N. STEARNS. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WM. L. STRONG, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, W. F. BUCKLEY, 
ALEX. STUDWELL, HENRY TUCK, 
ELIAS 8S. HIGGINS, A. H. WELCH, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, L. L. WHITE. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 

HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCHIBALD H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST WATCH. 


Warranted by Special Certificate to Wear for Twenty Years and to be an Accurate Time-Keeper. 


Gold Filled Case. Stem Winder, 

Stem Setter. Open Face. 

Durable and Accurate. A Perfect Time-Keeper. 
Warranted for 20 Years. Price only $15.00. 
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ition THE FACE, THE WORKS. 
mill- THE BACK. 
Given for a Club of only 30 SUBSCRIBERS at the Club Rate of $1.00 a year, or for 20 SUBSCRIBERS and $6.00 
Additional, or for 10 SUBSCRIBERS and $9.00 Additional. 
SUBSCRIBERS taking any premium or other publication in connection with the American Agriculturist each count 
he same as those taking the Agriculturist at $1.00 each. 
0.75 7 
2.08 We take pleasure in offering herewith a watch that every subscriber of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will appreciate. It is made specially for us 
83 by the Trenton Watch Co., of Trenton, N. J., and we can recommend it in every way. IN APPEARANCE, FINISH, DURABILITY and TIME- 
3.78 KEEPING QUALITIES this watch is NOT EXCELLED by ANY GOLD WATCH COSTING $100 and upward, and it will GIVE AS GOOD SAT- 
SPACTION. 
3.27 
— THE MOVEMENT is FINELY FINISHED in every way and is WARRANTED to be an ACCURATE TIME-KEEPER. It has a JEWELED 
05 BALANCE, removable without taking off the top plate, is STEM WIND and STEM SET, also with SECOND HAND, and by 
334 reason of its many PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS is LESS LIABLE to GET OUT OF ORDER than most Swiss or American watches. It will re-: 
00 quire no more repairing than any watch costing five times as much money. All MOVEMENTS are CAREFULLY REGULATED and INSPECTED 
FOR THIRTY DAYS after being finished and before leaving the factory. 
5b THE CASES The most expensive watch case sold is made of solid gold, which ‘eannot be afforded except by persons of abundant means. Next 
ae ® zomes the filled gold case, the style we offer, which is made from gold bars rolled down over composition metal. Iu making the 
rT eases of this watch a bar of 14-KARAT GOLD (the best quality for durability) is placed on each side of a bar of composition and subjected to an immense 
rr pressure, by which it is made to work as a piece of solid gold. The portions of the CASE EXPOSED being SOLID GOLD will WEAR practically for 
ALL TIME without exposing the metal and to all intents and purposes are JUST AS GOOD AS SOLID GOLD. 
abs GOLD PLATED CASES are merely composition with a gold wash on the outside which will soon wear off, exposing the composition. THE 
@APS, CENTERS and BUZELS are also made from 14-KARAT GOLD in the same manner as the cases. THE PENDENT BOW, JOINTS, JOINT 
— PLUGS and THUMB PIECES are SOLID GOLD. It contains MORE GOLD than ANY OTHER FILLED CASE IN THE MARKET and com- 
oo pines in its construction all the LATEST IMPROVEMENTS and PATENTS of any value in the art of watch-case making. 
om This watch is not an experiment, a novelty or a toy. It is MADE and FINISHED with all the CARE AND EXACTNESS usually given to a + 
WATCH COSTING OVER A HUNDRED DOLLARS, while its BEAUTY OF FINISH and its TIME-KEEPING QUALITIES have been the wonder. - 
-* and amazement of jewelers and experts. 
; A watch the equal of this cannot be obtained anywhere for less than $25 and in most places $30 to $40 
26 A $25 WATCH FOR $15. would be required. Our readers can obtain this watch at the extremely low price of $15 POST-PAID; 
94 ent by REGISTERED MAIL and GUARANTEED TO KEEP good time and give perfect satisfaction, or it will be presented for a Club as announced 
oe bove. A year’s subscription to the American Agriculturist given with each watch sold. 
3 ~— 


00 
say ROLLED read pda dtnmidmmiiinmegp oii. Xo. 570 (curd). 
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is GOLD 
CHAINS. 


FOR $2.00 ADDITIONAL OR FOR G ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS srercwicisas may te seteced, ‘Thos chains are made for 


us by one of the largest chain manufacturers in New York, and are the best rolled gold (not plated) fine quality and finish equal in appearance to. 
solid gold and will wear a life-time. Price of either chain when watch is not taken $3.00 post-paid. Mention Number of chain desired when you. 


erder. 
Remit by postal note, post-office money or express order or by registered letter. 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 





ae = —— ——— , ———— Se Chain No. 480 (link) 
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The Dairyman’s Manual. 

By HENRY STUART, author of “ The Shepherd’s Map- 
ual,” “Irrigation,” etc. A useful and practical work by a 
writer who is well known as thoroughly familiar with the 
subject of which he writes. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 
paid. $2.00. 


















































































Barry’s Fruit Garden. 


By P. BARRY. A standard work on fruits and fruit 
trees; the author having had over thirty years’ practi- 
cal experience at the head of one of the largest nurse- 
ries in this country. New edition, revised up to date. 
Invaluable to all fruit growers. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 
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Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 


By PETER HENDERSON. New edition, entirely 
re-written, and greatly enlarged. The standard 
work on market and family gardening. The successful 
experience of the author for more than thirty years, and 
his willingness to tell, as he does in this work, the secret 
of his success for the benefit of others, enables him to give 
most valuable information. The book is profusely illus- 
trated. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. 


By PETER HENDERSON. A guide to the successful 
propagation and cultivation of florists’ plants. The 
work is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the 
amateur’s wants are constantly kept in mind, and we 
have a very complete treatise on the cultivation of 
flowers under glass, or in the open air, suited to those 
who grow flowers for pleasure as well as those who 
make them a matter of. trade. ,The work is character- 
ized by the same radical common {sense that marked 
the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and it holds a 
high place in the estimation of lovers of floriculture. 
Beautifully illustrated. New and enlarged edition. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


‘Gardening for Young and Old. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS. A work intended to interest 
farmers’ boys in farm-gardening, which means a bet- 
ter and more profitable form of agriculture. The 
teachings are given in the familiar manner so well 
known in the author’s “‘Walks and Talks on the Farm.” 
Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 


Quinn’s Money in the Garden. 


By P. T. QUINN. The author gives, in a plain, prac- 
tical style, instructions on three distinct, although 
closely connected branches of gardening—the kitchen 
garden, {market garden,‘ and ,field culture, froin suc- 
cessful practical experience for a term of years. Ilus- 
trated, Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER. Re-written, enlarged, and 
brought fully up to the presont time. This book 
covers the whole ground of propagating small fruits, 
their culture, varieties, packing for market, etc. It is 
very finely and thoroughly illustrated,and makes an 
admirable companion to ‘‘The Grape Culturist,” by 
the same well-known author. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


_ Fuller’s Grape Culturist. 


By A. 8. FULLER. This is one of the very best of 
works on the culture of the hardy grapes, with full 
directions for all departments of propagation, culture, 
etc., with 105 excellent engravings, illustrating plant- 
ing, training, grafting, etc. Cloth.12mo. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 


‘Quince Culture. 


By W. W. MEECH. An illustrated hand-book for the 
propagation and cultivation of the quince, with de- 
scriptions of varieties, insect enemies, diseases and 
their remedies. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1. 


“The Propagation of Plants. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. Illustrated with numerous 
engravings. An eminently practical and useful work. 
Describing the processes of hybridizing and cross- 
ing species ‘and varieties, and also the many differ- 
ent modes|by which cultivated plants may be propa- 
gated and multiplied. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, 
$1.50. 


Parsons on the Rose. 


By SAMUEL B. Parsons. A treatise on the propaga- 
tion, culture, and history of the rose. New and re- 
vised edition. In his work upon the rose, Mr. Parsons 
has gathered up the curious legends concerning the 
flower, and gives us an idea of the esteem in which it 


tion has been adopted, and the leading varieties under 
each class enumerated and briefly described. The 
ehapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training 
are very full, and the work is altogether one of the 
most complete before the public. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.00. 


Batty’s Practical Taxidermy and Home 
Decoration. 

By JosEPH H. BaTTyY, taxidermist for the govern- 
ment surveys and many colleges and museums in the 
United States. An entirely new and complete as well 
as authentic work on taxidermy—giving in detail full 
directions for collecting and mounting animals, birds, 
reptiles, fish, insects, and .general objects of natural 
history. 125 illustrations. Cloth.12mo. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 


The Dogs of Great Britain, America, and 
other Countries. 

(New, enlarged, and revised edition.) Their Breeding, 
Training, and Management, in Health and Disease. 
Comprising all the essential parts of the two standard 
works on the dog, by “‘ Stonehenge,” thereby furnish- 
ing what once cost $11.25 for $2. Contains lists of all 
premiums given at dog shows up todate. It describes 
the best game and hunting grounds in America. Con- 
tains over one hundred beautiful engravings, embrac- 
ing the most noted dogs in both continents, making to- 
gether, with chapters by American writers, the most 
complete dog book ever published. Gives complete 
official lists of premiums awarded at bench shows, 
down to 1887. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 
The mysteries of bee-keeping explained. Combining 
the results of fifty years’ experience, with the latest 
discoveries and inventions, and presenting the most 
approved methods, forming a complete work. 


Stewart’s Feeding Animals. 
By ELLIOT W. STEWART. A new and valuable prac- 
tical work upon the laws of animal growth, specially 
applied to the rearing and feeding horses, cattle, dairy 
cows, sheep and swine. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, $2. 


Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, Garden, 
and Orchard. 


By HENRY STEWART. New and enlarged edition. 
This work is offered to those American Farmers, and 
ether cultivators of the soil, who, from painful expe- 
rience, can readily appreciate the losses which result 
from the scarcity of water at critical periods. Fully 
illustrated. Gloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, #1.50. 


Thomas’s Farm Implements and Ma- 
chinery. 


By Joun J. THOMAS. The principles of their construc- 
tions and use; with simple and practical explanations 
of the laws of motion as applied on the farm. This 
work has been most carefully revised by the author. 
It is much enlarged, and a great part has been re- 
written, while the illustrations, befere abundant, now 
number two hundred and eighty-seven. Cloth. 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Harris’s Talks on Manures. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M. S., author of “ Walks and 
Talks oh the Farm,” “Harris on the Pig,” etc. Re- 
vised and enlarged by the author. A series of famil- 
iar and practical talks between the author and the 
deacon, the doctor, and other neighbors, on the whole 
subject of manures and fer‘ilizers. Including a chap- 
ter specially written for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
ef Rothamsted, England. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 
paid, $1.75. 


Barn Plans and Out-buildings. 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. A most 
valuable work, full of ideas, hints, suggestions, plans, 
etc., for the construction of barns and out-buildings, 
by practical writers. Chapters are devoted, among 
other subjects, to the economic erection and use of 
barns, grain-barns, house-barns, cattle-barns, sheep- 
barns, corn-houses, smoke-houses, ice-houses, pig-pens, 
granaries,etc. There are likewise chapters upon bird- 
houses, dog-houses, tool-sheds, ventilators, roofs and 
roofing, doors and fastenings, workshops, poultry- 
houses, manure-sheds, barnyards, root-pits, ete. Re- 
cently published. Cloth,12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Reed’s Cottage Houses. 
By 8. B. REED, author of “ House Plans for Every- 





was held in former times. A simple garden classifica- 








body,” etc. For village and cottage homes. Together 


VALUABLE AND STANDARD WORKS. 
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with complete plans and specifications. With over 
100 illustratio.s. General descriptions, and detaile@ 
estimates of materials, construction, and cost are given 
with each plan—by which any intelligent person may 
readily comprehend the character of the buildings, and 
which will enable any builder of ordinary experience 
to prepare his estimates, corrected by the varying etr- 
cumstances of locality and prices, and proceed to their 
erection. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 


Reed’s House Plans for Everybody. 


By 8S. B. REED. This useful volume meets the 
wants of persons of moderate, means,-and gives a 
wide range of design, from a dwelling costing $250 
up to $8,000, and adapted to farm, village, and 
town residences. Nearly all of these plans have 
been tested by practical workings. One feature of 
the work imparts a value over any similar pub- 
lication of the kind that we have seen. It gives an 
estimate of the quantity of every article used in thé 
construction, and the cost {of each article at the time 
the building was erected or the design made. Even if 
prices vary from time to time, one can, from these 
data, ascertain within a few dollars the probable cost 
of constructing any one of the buildings here presented. 
Profusely illustrated. Cloth, black and gold, 12mo. 
Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Profits in Poultry. 


Useful and ornamental breeds and their profitable 
management. This excellent work contains the com- 
bined experience of anumber of practical men in ali 
departments of poultry raising. It is profusely ilius- 
trated, and forms a unique and important addition to 
our poultry literature. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, 
#1. 


Wright’s Practical Poultry-Keeper. 


By L. WRIGHT: A complete and standard guide to 
the management of poultry, for domestic use, the mar- 
kets, or exhibition. It suits at once the plain poul- 
terer who must make the business pay, and the chicken- 
fancier whose taste is for gay plumage and strange, 
bright birds. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 
paid, $2.00. 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse- 


Doctor. 


By Prof. GEORGE ARMATAGE, M.R.C. V.S. A valu- 
able and comprehensive guide for both the professional 
and general reader, with the fullest and latest informa- 
tion regarding all diseases, local injuries, lameness, 
operations, poisons, the dispensatory, etc., etc., with 
practical anatomical and surgical illustrations. New 
edition. Together with BLAINE’s “ Veterinary Art,” 
and numerous recipes. One large octavo volume, 83@ 
pages, half morocco. Price, post-paid, $7.50. 


Du Hays & Weld: The Percheron Horse. 


In America hy Col. C. M. WELD; in France by CHARLES 
Du Hays. The history of the Percherons in Ainerica, 
their increasing popularity, and influence on the horse 
stock of the country, are concisely treated by Colonét 
Weld, while the history of the breed, its origin, sys- 
tematic improvement, etc., are treated by Mons. Chas: 
Du Hays, the most distinguished of French authors 
writing upon the horse. Cloth, 12mo. Price, post- 
paid, #1.00. 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor. 


By GEORGE H. DaDD, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner. 
To help every man to be his own cattle-doctor; giving 
the necessary information for preserving the heatth 
and curing the diseases of oxen, cows, sheep, and 
swine, with a great variety of original recipes, and 
valuable information on farm and dairy management. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


Allen’s American Cattle. 


Their History, Breeding,and Management. By LEW1s 
F. ALLEN. This book will be considered indispensable 
by every breeder of live-stock. The large experience . 
of the author in improving the character of American 
herds adds to the weight of his observations, and has 
enabled him to produce a work which will at once 
make good its claims as a standard authority on the 
subject. Newandrevisededition. Ulustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, post-paid, 2.50. 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 


By H. H. STODDARD. The management of poultry in 
large numbers, being a series of articles written for 
the AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST. Lllustrated. 12me, 
cloth. Price, post-paid, 50c. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY, siscesnesen oraian 


State of Greece; Wars of Greece and Rome; events 
tot fl e Death of Cesar; Rome as an Empire; corruption of 
@hristianity; Decline and Fall of the Western Enpire. 


THE MIDDLE AGE The Times of Mohammed; 
Sp bg Times of Charle- 

magne; Conquests of Africa, Spain, Egypt; House of Sax- 
eur, increas» of 5 Power; Papal Power at its greatest 
height Decline of Papal Power and Formation of the 


Great Monarchies. 


MODERN HISTOR State of France; Germany 
es and ome Monarchies; 

Times of Charlies ¥.: Times of Louis XIV.; England tothe 
| heey Spani ish Succession; Period ‘of Comparative 
Repose; Times of of Frederic II.; American Revolution; 
Times of the French Revolution; Peninsular War and In- 
vasion of Russia; Tlmes of Louis Phillippe; Times of the 
estinental Revolution; History of the Old World down 


AMERICAN HISTORY, Chronological History 
a Seeger tha! res- 
time; Landing of Pilgrims at Plym ; Indian Wars; 
Giaiborne’ 's Rebellion; Phili % — ‘Wars with In: 
dians and French; Revolut yo! ‘ar; Formation of U.S. 
vernment; Wash ington elected Presid ent; War of 
1812; Mexican War; War of Rebellion; Grant’s election; 
Centennial Exhibition, etc., ete. No important eventsare 
omitted. U.S. History brought down to President Cleve- 
land’s administration. 


LAW FOR THE PEOPL Full information 
“ “oa reements 

Contracts, Assiguments, Patents, C ghts, Trade 
on Bills of Sale, Mortgages, Bonds jens, Deeds, 

, Divorce Laws of each State; Landlord and Tenant, 

and laws between them, Taxes, “Licenses, Due Bills, Or- 
ders, Receipts, Partnerships, Power of Attorney, Releases, 
Liabilities of Minors, Liabilities of Teamsters, Express- 
men, Owners of Vessels, Carriages, Railroads. Forms are 
given for the proper and reas ernethoas of drawing up 
papers of every nature. Special laws are also given for 

h State governing Arrests, Assignments, descent of 


H Hll 


| | 
i | 


PARTIAL 

















eac 
Property, Divorce, Exemptions, feel Rate ‘of Interest, 
Ju fgments, Limitation, Rights of Married Women, Quali: 
fications of Voters, Wilis, etc. 


D0 T R AT 4 M Diseases and how to cure 
2 them at eet. harmless 

sommes: list of simpy o medicines w every family 
keep on hand, with doses of each; Signs used by 





We have enumerated above a partial list of the contents of this great book; to give a complete 
Sul knowledge and one of the dargest and most valuable books ever published. It is a very handsome Vv 








special terms advertised : 


Delivered at our office free. 


Physicians in writing prescriptions, Dictionary of medical 
terms, Poultices, Remedies for p or 
drowned rsons, About Deafness, How to preserve ihe 
—— accination, Management of the sick-room, Care 
the teeth, Exercise, r, Diseases of Infants and 
Children, and what to do for them; List of common roots 
and herbs, Hints conducive to ‘ood hea! a Use of tobacco 
=e enuf Vapor, Sulphur an ing baths; Liebig’s 
of Life, Health and Disease. 


EVERY LADY'S GOOK BOOK, sess 


Utensils, Manner of 
~yt ing rete Sow to Pe il, to Cook soning how 
aa Meat Gravies, Soups and Broths, Fish, a Ree 
ruits Joe. Bread, » Pies, to 
’ sick, Sasa Yeast, “rea, 


FAMILY GYCLOPEDIA, 2, ca 


Advice 
3 co ° Different Colors, Seurets ond ‘Usetul pe about 
Parlor Plants, Birds and rules for their care, etc. 


ETIQUETTE AND POLITENESS, Sei:s:: 


duction, Notes or Invitation, Kind of Pa: yoo Styles 

for Cards, Notes an Invitations, How ° 

ihrer of Soa » Kules for The vnth Tay pane 
rmation for 1 


es and gentlemen, about style an 
BIBLE CYCLOPEDIA, s20"3.st:2.01 20 
nity F Bes egw , Proper 
in each, ye. to Marry, 
from Ola Tonemiate ~ boy . cy pte Scrip- 
a eights and Measures, a watuote f Time, Chronologi- 
eal I Index, table of officers = conditions of men, Judea, 
Palestine and the Holy Lan 


Mamas grams cue nr 





ak ee ated of o 

Signers of the Declaration  j Inde — yo a ition 

of the Towns and Cities of the ving & 

Pe ulation of pone a or upward. Salaries oft the rinci) 
cers of the United States. Estimated po) on of th 


Earth. Po siaioe of the came States Races, with 
er cent of incres rease. Area and population of each of the 
nited States. The world’s production of Coal, Iron and 








A $2 Book Sent Free. 
THE CYCLOPEDIC BOOK 


OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE. 


A MASSIVE VOLUME OF 


1,340 Pages and 250 Illustrations. 


— 


It is finely printed on white paper, and is bound in the best of style in 
English Cloth with gilt embossed back. 

It is nearly 8 inches long, 6 inches wide, 2 inches thick, and weighs twe 
and a half pounds. The postage alone on a single copy is 20 cents. 


This valuable book is sold by subscription at $2 per copy, but by special arrangement 
with the publishers we have had a large edition printed for our own use and offer it on the 


- OR y We will send two copies of the AMERICAN AGRICUL#URIST 
for orie year or one copy for two years and melude a 


copy of this book, providing 20 cents additional is sent to pay mailing expenses. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
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Pictures of Noted People. 


Alfred th e Great, 14 josie XIV., een, Tasso — 
the inventor of Prin’ ; Henry the VIIL., 
beth, Oliver RBs. ~ 3. and Martha moon te 
Empress Josephine, Emperor illiam, Bismarck, Generals 
> t, Sherman, Sheridan, Hancock, Thomas, Kil- 
trick, Hunter, ne dma Far Burnside, ae 


eClelian, Fremont Comm: 
Dah Golds h, Foote,’Du Pont, ana 


Porter, 
others. Abele mmaianed Vila tions are but few of the 
altogether. 


great numbes given; there are over 250 X 


Historical Illustrations. 


Ancient Temple of Egyptians, Ruins 2 = lon, Mount 
the Conqueror lan d, Statue 
of Peter the Great at Bt Petersburg, oy bain. 
b Castle, Massacre of Settlers, nrg, Joan of Lexington , In- 
tion of A eg Battle of le of 
Waterloo Fight be esapeake and Shannon, Battle 
of Lake Shereplain, Battle of Buena Vista, Battle of Look- 
out Mountain, Engagement between Monitor ‘and Merri. 
mac. 


list would take too much space in this advertisement; it is a vast collection ef wse- 
olume and one that should jind a place in every American household. For apresent 


no better selection could be made than acepy of this work, no library is complete without it It is a grand achievement of bookmaking. 


The statistical part of the Cyclopedic Book of Universal Knowledge is a great 
ef statistics to refer to, and who would have willingly paid more than twice the price of the 
national statistics, and thereby will feel that they must have the book anyhow. No other wo 
greater on this account. From no other source can a person find so much valuable information about the p' 

Remit by postal mote, post-office money or express order, check, draft, or by registered letter. Postage 8 


THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


feature of the work. How many people there are who have felt the need of such an array 
book could they have secured them. Many will be intensely interested in these impertant 
rk contains such a chapter of statistics, and their great value to all intelligent men is 
rogress and development of our country. 

tamps taken for fractional parts of a dollar. 
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USEFUL AND VALUABLE PREMIUM ARTICLES 


For those who secure Subscriptions to the American Agriculturist at 
the Club Rate of S$! a Year. 


; Subscribers taking any premium book or other article in connection with a year’s subscription count the same in a Club as one 
taking the American Agriculturist only. 
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Horsman’s Complete “Eclipse” Photographic Outfit. 





Amateur photography is becoming more popular every year 
b| and thousands of young men and women have become enthusi- 
g| astic workers in the art. It is not only a source of pleasure, but 
many are using the experience gained as the means of making a 
f| handsome profit. It is not at all difficult to learnto make a pict- 
| ure, for so rapid has been the advance made in this art in the 
past few years that it is now comparatively simple. Such has 
been the demand for beginners’ outfits that inventors have suc- 
=| ceeded in producing outfits that will produce a perfect picture 
and at the same time be sold at a price that every one can 
afford. 

By the invention of dry plates we are enabled to sell an outfit 
for beginners for only $2.50. 
| We offer three different outfits suitable for all classes of work. 
1 All these outfits are warranted to be just as represented and to 
do good work, but the directions must be explicitly followed in 
f every case. 
i =6. Mrs. Langtry, the celebrated actress, has been photographed ! 
from life with the ‘‘ Eclipse.’’ One of her pictures will be given EN ¥ 
es asa souvenir with each outfit. is; : 











‘“ ° 

“Eclipse” Outfit No. 1 l Eclipse ” Outfit No. 2. 
a Given for 14 Subscribers at $1 each, or for 7 Subscribers and #2 Additional. 

This outfit consists of a finely polished, hardwood camera for plate, size 

35 by 44 inches, with leatherette bellows; handsomely finished, quick acting, 
brass mounted lens, hinged, ground glass; double plate holder, improved 
tripod and carrying case. ‘The chemical outfit for developing and printing, 
which goes with above, contains a ruby lamp, half a dozen dry plates, two ja- 
panned iron trays, two bottles developer, one box hyposulphite soda, twelve 
sheets silvered albumen paper, printing press, one bottle toning solution, one 
dozen bevel edge card mounts. Price $5. By express, at expense of receiver. 
For $5.50 we will send the outfit and one year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 





Given for a Club of 8 Subscribers at #1 each, or for 4 Subscribers and 


&1 Additional. 


This is the neatest and most complete outfit ever offered at so low a price, 
and is so simple that a child ten years old can make a picture. The outfit con- 
tains all that is needed to make and complete a photograph. 


It consists of a beautiful little camera coyered in imitation morocco, that | AgricuLTURIST. 
will make a photograph 3} inches by 43 inches in size, and is provided with a és Eeli ” Outfit N 
rapid wide-angle lens. clipse utfit No. 3. 
‘ — ‘ " ‘ : tive , y 28 5 sribers ¢ si ,or ¥ S ‘ribers ¢ 
It also includes 6 lightning dry plates, 2 japamned iron trays, 2 bottles de- — fon? mess pers ot Se be lh Ge beerite rs and 
veloper, 1 package hyposulphite soda, 1 printing frame, 6 sheets — silvered Camera makes a full size cabinet photograph or view, size 44 by 64 inches. 
and blue print paper, 1 bottle of gold or toning solution, 12 card mounts, 1 | ‘Phi outfit eclipses everything in amateur photography. It consists of pol- 


wage 1 sheet homed Pail — full sta wring weg. =, cred | ished, hardwood camera, with folding bed and double plate holder, fine brass 
a sn mr emcees dat Pp ie ott k showing how to prepare the plates, taking, | mounted lens with set of stops, folding tripod, carrying case, printing frame 
eveloping, ‘fixing and printing the picture. | and complete chemical outfit. Price $10. Sent by express at expense of re- 
Price $2.50, by mail, post-paid. For $3.50 we will send this outfit and a | ceiver. To any one purchasing one of these outfits we will send a year’s sub- 
year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. | seription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


No. 444. The Chicago Air-Rifle. 


Given for a Club of Six Subscribers at #1 each, or for Three Subscribers and 75 cents Additional. 


to place. The plunger or piston is of brass, turned to fit 
the air-chamber perfectly. The spiral spring that drives the 
plunger is of the very best of steel, and made especially for 
this purpose. All parts are made to stand continual usage 
and not get out of order. The gun is nicely sighted, and 
well worth twice the retail price. This is not a spring-gun. 
The ball is thrown by compressed air. With each rifle is 
furnished one target, one dart, 100 bullets, directions, ete. 
The darts are the same as are used in air-guns costing from 







The greatest rifle for the price ever made. Shoots regu- 
lar air-gun darts and bullets. It will shoot acommon “BB” 
shot forty rods and kill small game at fifty feet. It is the 
boys’ delight and purely a boy’s gun; yet men and women 
are enchanted with it. No powder orcaps. No noise. Not 2 : 
dangerous to handle. Just the thing to touch up stray dogs $7.00 to $15.00 each. If properly handled this gun will shoot 100,000 times 
or cats, and for target practice it’s simply immense, creating-more amusement without repairs. It is the greatest invention ever known in this line, and 
than any toy known. By its use a person can become a perfect shot. It costs the greatest attraction out. Everybody is attracted by it, and everybody that 
but one cent to shoot 100 times, and you can buy the gun for $1.50. It is 33 | likes fun should have one. One boy killed 28 English sparrows in an hour. 
inches long. The barrel, air-chamber, and all working parts are made of brass For rats, mice, cherry-birds, toads, snakes, ete., it is just the thing. 

and steel. The stock is maple, nicely stained and varnished, representing Price reduced to $1.50 each, post-paid. No other air-gun sells for less 
rosewood, The air-chamber and reece: lr of mandrel-drawn brass, accurately than $7.00. For $2.25 we will send this air-rifle and a year’s subscription to 


bored and polished. The barrel has a perfect device for holding the ball tight the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


No. 224. French Achromatic Telescope. 


Given for Ten Subscribers at ®1 each, or for Five Subscribers and %1.50. 





This useful instrument has five lenses, of the pest French manufacture. The object lenses are achromatic—that is, convex and coneave--having different 
refractive and dispersive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted that the chromatic aberration produced by the one is corrected by the other, and light emerges 
from the compound lens undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long distance appearing clear and natural. High power achromatic telescopes have here- 
tofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond the reach of persons of moderate means. The telescope we now offer is just what the people want—a real 
philosophical instrument at a low price. Farmers, herdsmen, hunters, prospectors, sailors, travelers, tourists, and, in fact, everybody, will find this instrument 
invaluable. It'is strongly made and cannot get out of order, but will last for a life-time. The slides and mountings are made of brass, highly polished, the tel- 
escoping tubes fitting closely into each other. Safety caps of polished brass cover the exposed ends of the instrument, keeping out dampness and dust when not 
in use. The main tube or body of the telescope is covered with French morocco, making it altogether a most excellent instrument. The length of the — 
when extended is 16} inches; when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 1} inches. How far can I see with this telescope? If the atmosphere is clear you can see the 
time on a tower-clock at a distance of five miles. A man who is one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are familiar 
can be ized at a distance of three or four miles. What are supposed to be mountains or extinct craters on the surface of the moon can be seeh plainly with 
the a. any of our customers write us that they have never ee at much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope has afforded them. 
With proper care it will last a life-time. Each telescope is furnished with a strong case. Price, all complete, only $3, packed carefully and sent by mail, post- 
paid, . For $3.50 we will send one ofthese telescopes, post-paid, and a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, - 
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No. 204. Embroidery Stamping Outfit. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 
WHAT THIS OUTFIT CONTAINS. 

A complete alphabet of twenty-six letters for 

napkins, handkerchiefs, hat bands, ete. 

ne hundred patterns, b uquet of daisies, lily 
of the valley and wild rose, for Kensington em- 
broidery, size 5x6 inches. 

Cluster of wild roses for Kensington painting, 
size 5x54, 

Outline designs for tidies. 

Boy with cane, size 3x7. 

Old lady, size 8x10. Girl with muff, size 2x5. 
Half-wreath of wild roses, for pillow shams, ete., 
size 5x8}, 

Autumn leaves for Lustra painting, 3x55. 

Strips for skirts, table covers, ete. 

Acorns, 2 inches wide. Ferns, 1 inch wide. 

Violets, 1 inch wide. 

Daisies, bachelor buttons, rose buds, ete., 25 
inches wide. 

Two-inch strip of wheat with scallop. 

Rose bud and wheat, 14 inches wide. Mouse, 15x24. Frog, 14x3. 

Scallop, 4 inch wide. Grasshopper, 1x3. Butterfly, 14x14. 

Design of coxcomb and ferns, 5x5, Rooster, 14x14, Golden rod, 1x33. 

Elephant, 14x3. Fish, 1x23. Rose, 1x2. Forget-me-nots, 1x2. 

Bunch of daisies, 3x44. Cherries, 3x3. Wild Rose, 2x2}. 

Forget-me-nots, 2x8. Sunflower, 1x14. Fuchsias, 8x3. 

Holly, 34x6, Bird, 34x43. Daisies and ferns, 25x55. 

Tulip, 15x23. Star flower, 24x33. 

Wild rose and lily of the valley, 2x4. Daisy, 13x2. Dog, 1}x3. 

Peaches, 3x3. Beetle, ijx2. Owls, Braiding pattern, 24 inches wide, 
1}x3. ; and other designs for crazy patch- 

Anchor, 14x25. Kittens, 1}x3. | work, ete. 








The outfit also contains one box stamping powder, pad for stamping. Two 
books fancy work. Also full directions for stamping, etc. With this outfit 
you can make money by doing stamping for others. You can also adorn your 
home with many beautiful articles of embroidery, or you can find a rapid sale 
for all the fancy-work articles you make. This outfit has heretofore sold for 
$1, but we can offer it for only 50 cents, post-paid. 


No. 177. “Common-Sense” Pruning-Knife. 


Given for Three Subscribers at &1 each. 





iH] 








This common-sense knife contains a pruning-blade, a jackknife-blade, a 
budding and spaying blade. The cut gives the exact size. Every farmer, 
gardener, and stockman in the country should have one of these knives. The 
blades are carefully forged from razor-steel, file-tested, and will be replaced 
without extra charge if soft or flawy. Price, post-paid, $1. For $1.75 we will 
send this knife and a year’s subscription tothe AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


No, 414. Ladies’ Work-box Package. 


Given for Two Subscribers at #1 each. 

The Ladies’ Work-box Package, in the popular slang phrase, ‘‘ takes the 
eake.”” It will both delight and astonish every lady in the land when she 
comes to examine its multifarious contents. Let us, as the store-keeper re- 
marks, ‘“‘take account of stock.’’ Here are: Two skeins of best sewing and 
embroidery silk, strong and fine. Twoskeins of best red embroidery cotton, 
warranted standard goods. ‘Two skeins of best French white embroidery cot- 
ton, same quality as the red. One package of zephyr worsted, best quality. 
One skein of strongest black linen thread ; needed every day. One reel of 
Doreas darning cotton ; 30 yards. One spool of best silk thread, warranted 
100 yards, and sent in black and other desirable colors, One spool of best 
button-hole silk twist, in colors. One 
spool of best button-hole silk twist 
(black), One package of the popular 
“rick-rack ’’ braid, so much used by 
ladies in trimming underwear, sum- 
mer dresses, aprons, infants’ clothing, 
ete. One package of the white feather- 
edge braid. One package of the nov- 
elty braid, super quality. One pack- 
age of imperial hair-pins, the best 
quality for reliability, and giving en- 
tire satisfaction, One package of 
invisible hair-pins ; essential on every 
lady’s toilet-table. One box of im- 
proved safety-pins. This is a neces- 
sity inevery household. Two papers 
of needles—-one paper ranging from 
“B’’ to ‘10’ in sizes, the other paper 
all No. 7, and both having the patent 
elliptical eye ; the best needles in mar- 
ket. Two lace-pins ; strong-tempered eo ee ee 
steel shanks, needle-points, and capped with beautiful cut-jet heads. These 











pins are as pretty as they are useful. One steel-wire button-hook, warranted 
unbreakable, and will last for a life-time. One polished steel crochet-needle. 
One white bone crochet-needle, with hook at either end, and different sizes. 
Adapted to different sizes of thread. Here are no less than twenty-five dis- 
tinct articles, sold for less than one-third the price at which they could be 
bought separately at retail. Every one of the twenty-five different articles in 
this combination are om salable goods that every lady can use to advant- 
age, and which she should at all times have in her work-basket. If you do 
not need all of them at present you can well afford to hold them for a while 
or give some of them to yoar friends, as you are getting them for a merely 
nominal price. We will send the entire lot of twenty-five articles as herein 
described carefully packed in a box for only 60 cents, post-paid. 


No. 331. Gent’s Brocaded Silk 
Handkerchief. 


Given for 2 Subscribers at ®1 each, © 

This is a handkerchief made of pure, rich 
silk (not cotton), richly brocaded in the pre- 
vailing styles and colors. It is large size for 
gentlemen’s use, and _ comes in assorted col- 
ors. This handkerchief is usually sold for 
$1, but through a fortunate purchase made 
in the dull season we-are enabled to offer 
them for only 60 cents, post-paid. 






No. 43. Set of “Konigin” 
Mouth Harmonicas. 


Given for 3 Subscribers at *1 
each. 


These are considered by many 
the finest instruments imported § 
intothiscountry. They have silver 
reeds, brass plates, nickel covers, § 
with 10 holes and 20 silver reeds, § 
and come in a set of four packed 
in a neat case. We send with each 
set the music for ‘‘ Home, Sweet # 
Home” and ‘‘ Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,”’ with directions, so you can 
play them at once. Price for set § 
$1, post-paid. We will send them 
singly for 25 cents each or give one ¥ 
for lsubscriber. Keysfrom AtoG. 

For $1.75 we will send this set 
and a year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


RovAL SOLO 
Mouth Harmomeas 
KONIGIN 


ASSORTED KEYS- 





No. 217. The Micrograph and 100 Beautiful Pictures. 


Given for a Club of Three Subscribers at #1 each. 


Our illustration represents an instrument which has already become im- 
mensely popular, The lenses are of great magnifying power, and will show 
plainly the living parasites on the body of a fly, the scales on a butterfly’s 
wing, animalcules, and thousands of other interesting objects, animate and 
inanimate, that abound in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, but are too 
small to view with the naked eye. In addition to its value as a microscope we 
furnish with each instrument a set of glass slides, containing in all 100 separate 
and distinct pictures, These pictures are photographed on glass, and when 





magnified by the Micrograph they appear as clear and distinct to the eye as the 
original paintings.from which they were taken. ey consist of miscellane- 
ous views, including pictures of childhood, love scenes, comic and _ pathetic 
pictures; in fact, variety enough to suit all tastes. Taken all in all, it is as 
interesting as a stereoscope with 100 views. The originals of these pictures 
cost thousands of dollars, but by this invention you have them all at very 
small cost. Price, post-paid, $1. For $1.75 we will send this Micrograph and 
a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Remit by postal note, post-office, money or express order, or by registered letter. ; . 
Our 48 page Premium List giving full description of these and other Premiums, also instructions for canvassers sent free. Address all orders to 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York.” 
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This Threshing-machine eared the highest Sward of any 
at the Centennial Exhibition ; the two last Gold Medals = 
By the New York State Agricultaral Society ; and has been se 
from al] others, and {illustrated and described in that sence 
“Appleton’s Cyrlepedia st Aonls led Mechanics.”” Catal 

Address, MIN DER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
, a ee Rye-threshers, Olover-hul- 

ers, er-cutters, Feed-mills, Fanning-mills 
Baw-machines; all of the best in mario _ 
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Fearless Horse-powers are the most 

ical and best Powers built for the running of Enal- 
tters and Cotten-gins, and for general farm 

and plantation usec. : 


RAG CARPET WEAVERS 


Turkey i, Blue, rdinal. 
Wine, ay ‘Light, teneie, an eos ‘ieown, 
Package, 10 cents; half doz. Samples, 40 cents; by: mail. 
Agents wanted. W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 





— use Perfection 
Fast gt Dyes fas for ‘Cotton, 








AGENTS—Ladies al gentlemen, do not ail to write 

for terms. The onl , three needle embroidery machine 

le. Will work ee Be — or rags. seller 

on the market. Retale fo So simple achild can 
Use it. G. CO., St. Louis, Mo- 


LADIES DON'T 
>, PIN YOUR CUFFS. 
se Adjustable Cuff Holders; aa a mg le Cuffs. 


No pins, no buttoning, no se le pair 15c., 2 
pr. for 25c., dozen $1, by mail; stamps abeen. Agents 
wanted. STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. L 


rEERLESS DYES Stss'Sitenun 


SoLpD By DRvuaGIsTs. 
A MONTH. Agente Wanted. 90 best sell- 
e Q ing articles in the world. 1 sample Free. 














Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


~ NORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


Conklin’s Handy Manual of Useful 
7 Information and World's Atlas contains 
the cream ofa whole > library. A marvel 
of 1 thorough 
and po es tg The volume has 
30 full page colored maps, and a dee 

scription of every country in the world, 
Compiled expressly for the edition of 
1889, An accurate history of the civil 
war; date of each battle, number 
killed, wounded, taken .prisoners in 
both ‘armies. Full account of last 
presidential election, and electoral vote 
of each State and Territory. ee _—_- 











ce ng 
with facts on every conceivable bene serg 
from the household to the manufactory. 
The work has no peer in the English 





language. One agent sold 17,000 copies. 

AGENTS wanted everywhere. A capital of 75 cents will 
start you in business. Send 50 cts. for agents’ 

terms, and a copy bound in silk cloth, library style, or 25 cts. for 
limp cloth edition. LAIRD & LEE, Lakeside Bl +» Chicago, Ill. 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
is full of useful information on Woman’s Handiwork: 
Knitting, Crotchet-work, Embroidery, Art Needlework, 
and other household topics of practical character. Every 
lady should subscribe for it. Price, 50c, a Year. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 








IBLE & LAND. Rev. JaMEs B. CONVERSE, 
P =: $1.00, post-paid. Morristown, TENN. 
“Will shed light on a most perplexing subject.” 


THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, 
1 S D. C._ No atty’s fee until Patent ob- 
tained. Write for Inventor’s Guide. 


fe Sanne Electric TRUSS 








11 Curable casesorRefund Mi. 


per & 
ee: Genuine Eleetrie Truss in World. 
) Retainer, Gives instant relief, oes 
ht. This New 
resins wer science, a 


y= and Comfort dayand ni 


& $5. Illus.pamphlet free. 
san 12th 8t., NEW YORK, 





ine SANDEN ELEcTRICCO.,! 
tate sere MATWA'S REVENGE ties ior raners 


os.0n trial all for 10¢. Address The Home Cirele,St.Louis 


THe SELEA THREADING NEEDLE 
preserves sight, Thy. ty yy: 1 Den tte. Te, “Shamps 


ts s TAYNER & & Fang Providence, R. i ° 


KirRifies $1 50. 


To any address in United States. 
Will shoot as accurate and hard as any air-rifle made. 
Send for circular. Liberal discount to the Trade. 
WHITTEN, GOPDING & Co., Prov idence, R.1. 


FREE TO ALL. 


Send your address immediately, on postal card 
for our 80-page aneen Eh pet Catalogue, 
describing more than 300 of our Works pertain- 
ing to Rural Life. 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Broadway, New York. 


























ComPany THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Co,, 
enecsttien. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York, N.Y’ 
PAO CARDS FREE. 
aA U Ho ome Cards, O One one Pack 
You coad’s coats for Sasmple Book of Viehing Conta, Pager ace nt 
WANTED. f1an om 50 new articles. 
AGENT. Catalogue and ue and famiples tr 
c. E. MARS oy “Tockport, N. YX. 





les of idden Name and — 


a PF ple St tyles of Hand Tricks, Reci Pus- 
it a 
Gace” ndrums, Games, HOME EXD TOL ste ey piiena All 


Son a3 csr atau. HOME A 





75, CARDS. 2m ccemes cian 


Visiting Cards over sentout, Allonly 10 cents. St 


BEST OFFER YET. For 6 cents we will mail ger! — Btone Bet 
Bing, the famous Bird Call or Prairie Whistle, wi phe you 
can imitateany Birdor Animal, and our new oki 
Sample Cards. Address, BANNER CARD 00., oaDis. 


K hag Silk Fringe w1 Hidden Hoe Goats, Sane Satins 
Band Ring and Agents 
Onion sciisenn) aneaty Gente, Seas lesportiag Co., ata 


FLINT GLASS" 
MILK 
BOTTLES 


Manufactured by 


W.H. Hamilton 
& Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


IN FOUR SIZES: 
34 & 1 Pint, Quart & 34 Gallon: 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. — 


Terms of Subscription for the United 
States and British Provinces. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is published monthly 
and is mailed so as to reach subscribers on or before the 
date of issue. 

Single Subscribers $1.50 per year or 75 cents for = 
months. Two copies for one year, $1.25 each. Clubs o 
five or more, $1.00 per annum, or 50 cents for six pense 
A FREE copy given for every club of five for either time. 

Subscriptions payable in advance. 

The date to which the subscription is paid is indicated 
by the number printed on the label attached to the. paper 
or wrapper. For instance, 505 indicates that the sub- 
ooipon expires with the February number; 506 with 
the March number and so on. e numbers of each 
issue will be found on the frontispiece. 

Remit by postal note, express or posi-office money 
order. registered letter, check or draft; postage stamps, 
accepted for fractional parts of a dollar. 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit 
tions. Terms will be sent on application. 
























subscrip-. 





Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The price of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST in shii- 
lings and pence to subscribers in foreign countries is as 


follows: 
d. U.S.eur. 
$2.46 


Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo. 10 8 2. 
RR Sea OR Lee 11 3 2.70 
Mad. Seer eee et reer fe 12 3 2.94 
ES Deere Saree 10 3 2.46 
NE 5550'55 Sae sk Wks be oa eames 11 3 2.70 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union including New~ 
foundland, Egypt, Liberia, Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 78s. 9d. United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of 50 cents or twe 
shillings, one pence, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, 
inclose the money order with your letter to avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 


Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages ®1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page. § $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, 1.50 per 

- Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, ®2,00 per 
ne. 
No advertisamaént talan for lacs than #2. AM ov oh Inco 


tion. Fourteen agate lines — one inch. 


Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 Broadway, New Yerk. 








